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ABSTRACT 

The Ways to Improve Schools and Fducation (WISE) 
Project seeks to enhance school productivity by iiiore effective use of 
community resources to meet school needs. Models and guidelines have 
been developed to promote collaboration among schools, 
businesses/chambers of commerce, other community organizations, state 
education agencies, and higher education agencies. Initiated in 1982, 
Project WISE has pilot-tested school and business/community 
partnerships throughout the six-state region of the Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory. WISE worked with three 
sites— Albuquerque, New Mexico; Austin, Texas; and Okalahoma City, in 
1983-84. For 1985, three more sites were added: Little Rock, 
Arkansas; Jackson, Mississippi; and New Orleans, Louisiana. This 
final report provides a detailed account of the activities conducted 
by the Project in 1985. Included in the report are: (1) a description 
of the background of WISE; (2) WISE goals, objectives and related 
activities; (3) major activities and accomplishments; (4) major 
conclusions and recommendations; and (5) a discussion on the 
significance of the major accomplishments. Appendixes include 
correspondence, a listing of national organizations interested in 
education-community partnerships, and an annotated bibliography. 
(JD) 
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ABSTRACT 



The Ways to Improve Schools and Education (WISE) Project has 
souyht to enhance school productivity by more effective use of 
community resources. To do this, WISE developed models and 
guidelines that are promoting collaboration among schools, 
businesses, other community organizations, state education agencies, 
and higher education agencies to meet school needs. One focus of 
WISE is to enhance school staff knowledge and skills through 
partnerships for staff development/ inservice education, 

WISE pilot tested partnerships in the six-state region of SEDL, 
The National Institute of Education funded WISE to work with three 
sites, Albuquerque, Austin, and Oklahoma City, 1983-1985, and three 
more sites Little Rock, Jackson, and New Orleans, in 1985, 

At each site, a Liaison Team (LT) was organized, consisting of 
representatives from the school district, a collaborating business or 
chamber of commerce, an institution ot higher education, the state 
education agency, and SEDL. Project WISE (1) assisted with the 
establishment and implementation of collaborative activities at the 
six sites, (2) interacted with other partnerships in the S., (3) 
reviewed literature, (4) shared information among its sites, and (5) 
conducted working conferences of its LTs. 

Project WISE and its LTs produced Models and Guidelines for 
Partnerships in Education. These operational Models and Guidelines 
are experience-based, research-based, and operational, translating 
research into practice. 
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A, INTRODUCTION 



Public schools in the United States are being asked to make major 
reforms in order to improve the quality of education. But the costs 
of many of these reforms are too expensive for the funds currently 
available to schools. In an era of declining enrollments, diminish- 
ing public confidence and fewer federal funds, schools are experienc- 
ing increasing costs. Many communities have refused to raise addi- 
tional tax or bond money for schrol improvement. In effect, schools 
are being asked to do more with less. 

Many school district;s are nevertheless tapping conmunity re- 
sources to upgrade the quality of the education they provide. These 
districts have formed partnerships with local business, industry, 
labor, higher education, and other organizations and agencies in 
order to use local resources more effectively. The private sector, 
too* has become more interested in assisting schools. 

Collaboration between schools and the private sector is not new, 
but only recently has there been significant focus on school -private 
sector partnerships to improve the general quality of education. 
Most business contributions to schools have instead been somewhat 
piecemeal, in the nature of executives doing voluntary consulting 
work, funding other consultants and short-term programs for students, 
and most often, providing funds, advice, and course-related job 
experience for career and/or vocational education courses. That most 
of the literature on school -business relationships discusses career 
and/or vocational education and the transition of youth from school 
to work reveals the emerging emphasis that has been placed on collab- 
orative efforts thus far. 

Two trends in the U. S. econor^y have caused an increasing number 
of private sector leaders to broaden this perspective, to re-empha- 
size the importance of public education in the economic welfare of 
the nation. These trends are: (1) the change of the U. S. from an 
industrial state to one of information and technology, and (2) the 
development of a global econony in which the U. S. competes with 
other countries with strong economies. These trends indicate that 
human resources are more important than raw materials and capital in 
national productivity. Yet, perhaps because of its abundance in 
previous decades, the U. S. labor force has not been tapped effi- 
ciently. Thejrowing concern is that America is not developing its 
human resource' as effectively as it might. 

The Ways to Improve Schools and Education (WISE) Project has 
sought to enhance school productivity by more effective use of com- 
munity resources to meet school needs. As a means of accomplishing 
this, WISE has developed models and guidelines that are promoting 
collaboration among schools, businesses/chambers of commerce ♦ other 
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community organizations, state educaton agencies, and highe- educa- 
tion agencies. ' 

»„H °^ "^^^ ^° school staff knowledge 
and skills through partnerships ror staff development/inservice edu- 
cation. This training can be provided by or adapted from business 
and industry or other local resources. "u^mess 

After carrying out needs sensing activities in 1982, Proiect WISE 
saw a need for examination and pilot testing of school and business/ 
conmunity partnerships throughout the six-state region of the 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory (Arkansas, Louisiana 
Mississippi. New Mexico. Oklahoma, and Texas). The National Insti- 
tute of Education funded WISE to work with three sites, Albuquerque 
Austin, and Oklahoma City, in FY83 and FY84. For FY85 three more 
sites were added. Little Rock. Jackson, and New Orleans. 

Two operational definitions are provided here to clarify terms 
important to Project WISE efforts. 

Partnership; A continued, collaborative effort involving a school 
district or one of its units (such as a department, 
building, or room) and another agency to help provide 
resources to help achieve a mutual goal related to 
improving education. 

Collaboration; A process involving schools and other organizations 
sharing responsibility and authority in joint efforts 
to re«ch a conrion goal of improving the quality of 
education to benefit the partners and the community 
at large. 

These definitions are consistent with the WISE guidelines, focusing 
on longer term relationships between agencies equal in authority end 
mutual respect, collaborating to plan and implement a process to 
provide resources to accomplish a shared or overlapping goal I;i 
collaborative school and com[nunity partnerships, the goal centers on 
improving local education. The resources can be volunteered funds 
equipment, materials, and people's time, experience, expertise, 
skills, and knowledge. The relationship of the partners can be 
structured in a variety of ways. Including a traditional adopt-a- 
school or any number of other organizational arrangements. 
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B. BACKGROUND 



1 . Previous Work 

Project WISE is an outgrowth of SEDL's Ways to Improve Education 
in Desegregated Schools (WIEDS) project (FY78-FY82). Project WIEO's 
goal was to establish a regional base of information concerning suc- 
cessful strategies and remaining areas of need in improving education 
m desegregated schools as identified by students, parents and other 
community persons, teachers, principals, end central office personnel 
in Drder to conceptualize and produce a set of effective inservice 
education (IE) guidelines and models. 

Project WIEDS examined existing staff development/inservice edu- 
cation models, those described in the literature and those in use in 
SEDL region schools, and found a general need for improvement in 
planning and implementing staff development. WIEDS staff then devel- 
oped and tested a process model and guidelines for staff develop- 
ment/inservice education. Based on sound principles of adult educa- 
tion, the models and guidelines are useful for schools, whether de- 
segregated or not; they were published in 1982 as A Handbook fo r In- 
service Education: Guidelines for Training, Multicultur al gducation. 
and Desegregation (Austin: Southwest Educational Development Labora- 
tory, 1982). 

Outcomes from Project WIEDS pointed toward a need for enhancing 
staff development further through the use of appropriate, cost-ef- 
fective staff development/inservice education practices. Review of 
educational and corporate training literature indicated that even 
though much is known about adult learning and professional develop- 
ment, there is much room for improvement in staff development/inserv- 
ice education for educators. Much of recent progress in adult learn- 
ing methods has been developed by corporate trainers. Thus, business 
and industry training efforts were identified as a rich, untapped re- 
source that schools could use to enhance their s'.aff development/in- 
service education. 

Therefore, efforts of the WISE project centered on making schools 
more productive by enhancing the development of their staffs throuyh 
practices adapted from business and industry. However, in order to 
establish and facilitate liaisons between education and business, it 
became clear that first a model and guidelines for effective 
education-pri^fate sector coMaboration needed to be developed. 

As a result, the goal for Project WISE in FY83 was "to establish 
a base of information from which to develop an efficient process for 
cost-effective collaboration of businesses, state education agencies, 
local education agencies, and higher education agencies in inservice 
education for school staffs." 
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To accomplish this during FY83. Project WISE conducted a needs 

'(I bp" Jf'"' collaborative schooNbSsTne s partn r 
iS-BP) ef.orts at thrpp Qitoc ««« u ^. k"' i-iic. 



<Lhin (I rdT If ^ r :Z ^^"<^^»r<ij.iwe scnoo I -business partner- 
ship (S-BP) ef.orts at three sites, one for each of three static 7L 
Mexico. 0<lahon,a. end Texas) in SEDL's six-staL ?egfon At each ^ 
fill' 'nl';S°" ^"""/'^ organized, consisting of r^J?e entatiSes 
from: (1) the school d strict. (2) a collaborating business o? 
T.tJ'Jr 5?""^^"' (3) an institution of higher LucaJ?on U) the 
LaboratlrrfsESl)?"''' Southwest^Educational^viJ^pment 

rnn?i'° f'YSS. Project WISE (1) helped establish and implement 
collaborative activities at the three pilot sites (2) inu^ltTtJi 
with other school -business projects in'ihe UnUed S ate "'n ' 
reviewed relevant literature, and (4) conducted a two-dav' workina 
conference of its Liaison Team members. The working confe?ence^ 
helped accomplish the following: (l) identification aSd pM^rUiza- 
tion of issues involved in school -business collaboration- (2) oreoa 
ration of written guidelines to resolve these issues- ntLV.^ \ 
Of models for implementing collaboration (4) mulat on o^ c ncT 
sions supporting the theses that education'aid ^rl^a^e sector ?onab 
oration to improve schools is a viable and necessary conceo? that 
benefits the schools, business, and the commun^^f a^d hat' ia n 
teams are an effective means of facilitating this collaborat on and 
nd facim ?e 'Ji ^%"""«"dations for further activ?tJes to m ^ove 
and facilitate education-private sector partnerships during FY84. 

Project WISE activities in FY83 laid the basis for the Context 
Mode . Strategic Model, and the Guiaelines in their proto^vprfo^mat 
^Vfll^^"t FY84. Specific project act v t es Sere 

established, at east in part, by site and Liaison Team members at 
the two-day working conference. '"cmuerb at 

The goal of the WISE Project for FY84 was "to facilitate the 
training of inservice education trainers to help meet school needs 
throug the collaboration of schools, businesses^ st t^and higher 
education agencies, and SEDL." "lyer 

activit?es'?rpjRi "1^^ "'"'^■"'^ following major 

activities in FY84: (1) arranged for qualified consultants to review 
the revised models and guidelines and provide constructile sugqel- 
tions for improvement; (2) tested the models and guidelines at school 
sites; (3) revised the Project WISE models and guidelinL in response 
to rev ewer's -comments, suggestions, and recoimendations and to in- 
formation col-tected from the project's sites; (4) planned and con- 
ducted Its FY84 working Conference; (5) provided coll abTrative staff 
development/inservice education, based on the prototype models and 
guidelines, for LEA trainers and SEA representatives; and (6 d^ssem- 
nated results of the Project's research and development activi es 
to Key individuals and agencies in business, education, and state and 



local government as well as through NIE's Research and Development 
Exchange and ERIC. 

During FY84, Project WISE produced: (1) prototype "Models and 
Guidelines for Partnerships in Education," based upon testing, 
review, and revision; (2) a synthesis of the WISE FY84 Working 
Conference outcomas; (3) a description of plans for incorporating 
conference recommendations into the models and guidelines- (4) a 
41-page School -Community Partnership Bibliography; and (5) sunmaries 
of a Project WISE presentation and roundtable discussion in the 1984 
conference to honor U. S. Department of Education's outstanding 
secondary schools, "Conversations on Excellence in Education." 

On the basis of their school -business partnership experiences in 
FY84, Project WISE Liaison Team members recommended activities for 
Project WISE during FY85. The Liaison Teams' major recoitmendations 
stressed the expansion of Project WISE activities to the remaining 
three states in the SEDL region, the creation of a network of 
school -business partnership efforts throughout the six states, and 
refining and finalizing the Project WISE "Models and Guidelines ^'or 
Partnerships in Education." The Liaison Teams' conclusions are 
discussed in further detail below in "Need for Present Work." 

2. Need for Present Work 

Interest in private-sector public school partnerships is growing 
and so is the pressure for schools and businesses to collaborate. 
Encouragement comes from public and private sectors, including such 
national groups as the President's Task Force on Private Sector Ini- 
tiatives and the insurance industry's Center for Corporate Public In- 
volvement. But school and business partnerships also require local 
support. It seems apparent that more schools and businesses would 
enter partnerships with each other if they had guidelines and models 
for effective collaborative efforts. Unless such models and guide- 
llies are readily available, school and private sector partnerships 
may be perceived by educators as "very difficult and time-consuming" 
(Loucks-Horsley, 1984). 

The general trend of school -busi ness collaboration literature 
during the 1980's has been to become broader rather than deeper. 
That is, more is being written about the need and potential of such 
cooperative school improvement enterprises (as examples: Boyer, 1983 
and Ruffin, 1983) than is written about how to implement them. Some 
of the recentcr^iterature has provided depth. Michael Timpane 
(February 1984), for example, examines the rationale for business's 
"rediscovering" the public schools and suggests some problems and 
opportunities this may present. David S. Seeley (1984) also 
discusses some of the issues that educators must face and suggests 
some ways to resolve them. Recent case studies of local school - 
business partnerships provide information that should be useful for 
avoiding and/or solving problems related to collaboration (National 
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School Volunteer Program, 1981; and Green and Brede, 1983). The most 
detailed descriptions of partnerships for school improvement are the 
reports of local projects (for example, Greater Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, 1982-83). 

The National School Volunteer Program (NSVP) nas developed stra- 
tegies for planning and implementing community volunteer programs for 
public schools (NSVP, 1981 and 1983; Gray, February 1984). Common 
themes chrough the literature of the 1980* s are: (1) the need to 
iritiate additional collaborative project, and (2) the need for more 
information with regard to making such efforts more effective. 

A nation-wide "School -Community Partnerships" study by the Ket- 
tering Foundation indicated that the problem of isolation with re- 
spect to collaborative efforts was not peculiar to the SEDL region. 
A report of the Kettering study concluded that there was, in fact, 
little if any contact among the persons from various conmunities 
actively involved in orga nizing and maintaining school -busi ness col- 
laborations, and there was no framewopK in existence for facilitating 
such exchanges (Kettering Founc^ation, 1984). 

During FY84, SEDL convened a meeting of Austin (Texas) area 
business representatives, state and local government officials, and 
pre-college and higher education representatives. The ourpose of 
this meeting was to obtain advice from these stakeholders in public 
education about whether SEDL should continue to pursue its efforts in 
more effective education and private sector partnerships are desir- 
able, (2) there would be more of such collaboration if the proipect- 
ive partners had guidelines and models for doing so, and (3) SEDL 
should continue with Project WISE and expand its efforts to all six 
states in the Region. (For more information about this meeting, see 
the Project WISE FY84 Annual Report). 

Sixteen other knowledgeable stakeholders in education in the SEDL 
region have been pollGd about Project WISE. These stakeholders have 
roles in SEAs (staff development), LEAs (superintendent, assistant 
superintendents, research and development, principal, community rela- 
tions specialist, and IE trainers/directors), higher education (busi- 
ness and management, research and development, multicultural educa- 
tion, and a college of education dean), and business (national /inter- 
national manufacturing and distributing corporation district manager, 
an executive interested in education issues, director of personnel, 
and organization and human resources development consultant). The 
stakeholders jjH^ are from various states, also vary in ethnicity 
(Black, Anglo, and Hispanic) and represent different sizes of cities 
and local education agencies. They are, however, in agreement that 
there is a need for more information about school -business collabora- 
tion to provide staff development/inservice education to help meet 
school needs. 
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Project WISE'S Liaison Teams emphasized tne need for further work 
in facilitating school and business partnerships in the SEDL region. 
Based on their work at their respective sites and in conference with 
each other, their conclusions and recommendations helped identify 
Project WISE activities needed in FY85. Liaison Team members reached 
the following conclusions: 

- Education and private sector collaboration is a viable 
concept and worthy of implementation. 

- The liaison team approach appears to be an effective 
means of facilitating school -business collaboration. 

- Use primarily local funds, and local people will buy into 
the project, own it, and share it. 

- Grant funds from a non-local source can be helpful in 
starting and/or maintaining a program. 

- "Outside" funds can be used without compromising the pos- 
itive benefits of school -busi ness cooperation, when its 
control and management are local and "^Maborati ve. 

- School -busi ness collaboration can benefit all partners 
and the larger community. 

- Public schools should seek and utilize all resources that 
are available. 

- The private sector has knowledge and skills that can be 
transferred to schools through inservice education. 

- A collaborative arrangement, such as a liaison team, 
should be considered as an effective approach. 

- The collaborative team should include representatives 
from the school or district, business or chamber of com- 
merce, the state education agency, and, perhaps, from 
other public agencies or private organizations. 

- Models, such as the Project WISE Context Model and 
Strategic Model, are necessary for effective and cost 
efficient collaboration. 

- Guidelines, based on the experiences of -^ther education- 
private sector activities, can be of critical importance 
to teams that are planning and implementing school-busi- 
ness collaboration. 
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- Interaction between school -business teams at different 
sites is useful for learning about guidelines and for 
gaining new ideas and insights in the implementation of 
education-private sector cooperative activities, 

- Interaction between members of different site teams, as 
in a working conference, is apparently helpful in imple- 
menting school -business collaboration. 

- Other than through Project WISE, there is little if any 
exchange of information between collaborative projects. 

Even more important to the future efforts of Project WISE were 
recommendations by the Liaison Team members: 

- Sites that are planning or implementing school -business 
collaboration activities should hold a conference wherein 
members of various site teams can interact to produce 
insights and ideas that will be useful in helping the 
sites achieve their goals. If possible, one or more 
sites that have had successful school -business collabora- 
tion experiences should be included in the conference. 

- A center for information and technical assistance should 
be established to assist sites in the implementation of 
education-private sector activities. 

- The liaison team approach should be further developed. 

- Special efforts should be made to establish a climate for 
more education-private sector collaboration. 

- Assistance should be provided to help schools and other 
school -business collaboration participants obtain funding 
for projects. 

To meet these needs and recommendations, WISE established the 
goals and objectives for FY85 that are discussed in the following 
section. 
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C. PLAN 



1. Goals 



The area of focus addressed by Project WISE during FY85 was the 
need for more information about how schools and businesses can col 
laborate effectively to help meet schoo"! staff development/inservice 
education needs. 



The two major goals for Project WISE were: 

Goal One : To enhance the knowledge, skills, and benefits 
of school -business collaboration in the SEDL region 
through an expansion of opportunities to three additional 
sites based upon results from continuation sites. 

Goal Two : To expand the documentation and distribution of 
information concerning various aspects of school -business 
collaboration efforts as a means of assisting educators 
and other interested citizens with meeting school needs 
as well as improving children's academic success at the 
continuation sites. 



2. Objectives and Related Activities 



The objectives for meeting each of these goals and the activities 
used are discussed below. 



Goal One : To enhance the knowledge, skills, and benefits of 
school -business collaboration in the SEDL region 
through an expansion of opportunities to three 
additional sites based upon results from 
continuation sites. 



a. Objective 1 



To select one project site in each of the states of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. 



Activities 



1) Identify and select for each of three states an LEA to par- 
ticipate in the Project. 

2) Identify and select for each of three states a business or 
chamber of commerce to participate in the Project. 

3) Identify and select for each of three states and HEA to par- 
ticipate in the Project. 
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» Objective 2 

To form a Project Liaison Team for each of these sites for the 
purpose of managing Project activities there. 

Activities 

1) Secure appointment of a representative from site LEA to serve 
on the Project Liaison Team. 

2) Secure appointment of a representative from the site busi- 
nesses to serve on the Project Liaison Team. 

3) Secure appointment of a representative from the HEA to serve 
on the Project Liaison Team. 

4) Secure appointment of a site SEA representative to serve on 
the Project Liaison Team. 

Objective 3 

To expand the use of Project WISE "Models and Guidelines for 
Partnerships in Education" at these sites. 

Activities 

1) Meet on each of the three sites with respective Liaison Teams 
to discuss the Project and plan training and conference. 

2) Maintain communication with Team members. 

3) Provide technical assistance to Teams as needed and feasible, 

4) Collect information from Teams with respect to the 
collaborative process. 

Objective 4 

To meet with the Liaison Teams of the original three pilot sites 
in order to share information about (1) initiating new site 
teams, (2) developing goals and objectives, and (3) implementing 
site activities. 

Activities- 

(See Goal Two, Objective 4.) 
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Objective 5 



To evaluate the collaborative process and training conducted 
according to the "Models and Guiaelines tor Partnerships in 
Education." 

Activities 

1) Collect data. 

2) Establish criteria for analysis. 

3) Analyze data. 

4) Give feedback to Team members. 

Goal Two : To expand documentation and distribution of informa- 
tion concerning various aspects of school -business 
collaboration efforts as a means of assisting 
educators and other interested citizens with meeting 
school needs as well as improving children's academic 
success at the continuation sites. 

Objective 1 

To continue development of the Project WISE "Models and Guide- 
lines for Partnerships in Education" at existing sites in New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Activities 

1) Meet at New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas sites with respective 
Liaison Teams to plan collaborative training at those sites. 

2) Maintain communication with Team members. 

3) Provide technical assistance to Teams as needed and feasible. 
Objective 2 

To refine the Project WISE "Models and Guidelines for Partner- 
ships in Education." 

Acti vitiar 

1) Collect information from Teams with respect to the Models and 
Guide! ines. 

2) Revise the Models and Guidelines in the light of feedback 
from the six sites. 
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Objective 3 



To obtain information about school -business collaboration (S-BC) 
activities other than those of Project WISE. 

Activities 

1) Conduct review of literature. 

2) Contact organizations with interest in S-BC and inquire about 
collaborative efforts with which they may be familiar. 

3) Follow up information from literature review and organiza- 
tions to learn more about school -busi ness collaboration 
activities. 

Objective 4 

To hold a conference of the six site Liaison Teams in order to: 
(1) prepare the Teams for more effective implementation of the 
school -business collaboration at their sites, and (2) improve the 
WISE Project's "Models and Guidelines for Partnerships in Educa- 
tion." 

Activities 

1) Draft agenda, specify meeting goals and objectives, identify 
appropriate activities, select formative and sumnative evalu- 
ation strategies, finalize any remaining arrangements and ac- 
commodations, and establish criteria for conference resource 
person. 

2) Hold invitational working conference of Project WISE Liaison 
Teams. 

3) Evaluate conference. 
Objective 5 

To evaluate the collaborative process and training conducted ac- 
cording to the "Models and Guidelines for Partnerships in Educa- 
tion." (This relates to Objective 5 in Goal One.) 

Activities^ 

1) Collect data. 

2) Establish criteria for analysis. 

3) Analyze data. ^ ^ 
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4) Give feedback to Team members. 
Objective 6 

To use a variety of strategies to disseminate information about 
the findings and outcomes of Project WISE and other school -busi- 
ness collaboration efforts. 

Activities 

1) Develop a network for sharing information among the six Pro- 
ject WISE sites and the six SEAs in SEDL*s region, with Pro- 
ject WISE serving as the linkage. 

2) Prepare, for the ERIC system and for the National Institute 
of Education, a written report on Project WISE FY85 activi- 
ties, findings, and outcomes, including a bibliography and a 
synthesis of the literature. 

3) Prepare an executive summary of the FY85 report. 

4) Prepare a written report on the proceedings of the FY85 Pro- 
ject WISE conference. 

5) Use tne dissemination capabilities of the SEDL Office of 
Institutional Communications, the SEDL Regional Exchange Pro- 
ject, and Project WISE to disseminate to appropriate audien- 
ces information gathered by Project WISE. This will include 
the executive summary, conference proceedings, and synthesis 
of literature. 

6) Make presentations about school -business collaboration to se- 
lected meetings and conferences as appropriate and feasible. 

7) Prepare and submit for publication an article(s) to appropri- 
ate publications. 

Key Staff and Duties 

Dr> Al King , Senior Researcher (100% time) 

Under the direction of Dr. David Williams, Dr. A. ... King 
has servect.as Senior Researcher for Project WISE since its incep- 
tion in IsySJ, and served previously as Senior Researcher for Pro- 
ject WIEDS {FY78-FY82). As such, he has planned, led, and super- 
vised Project WISE efforts to gather and analyze information 
about successful Inservice training practices, facilitated the 
sharing of Information across states regarding effective educa- 
tion-private sector collaboration, conceptualized, developed, and 
tested the Project's two annual working conferences, and served 
as the central point of a six-state network of educators and com- 
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munity leaders committed to educational improvement through ef- 
ficient use of community resources. 

Sylvia Lewis , Administrative Secretary (60% time) 

Under the supervision of Susan Deason, Ms. Lewis performed 
duties specific to the Project such as typing reports, papers for 
publication, necessary forms and correspondence; assisting in 
handling conferences/meetings; making travel arrangements: and 
other duties such as filing, making photo copies. 

Susan Deason , Administrative Assistant (10% time) 

Responsible for overseeing the completion of clerical -tech- 
nical duties and secretarial services specific to all projects of 
the Division of Family, School, and Community Studies. 

Dr. David L. Williams. Jr. . Division Director (10% time) 

Provided overall direction and supervision for Project 
activities to Dr. King. Monitored and ensured completion of Pro- 
ject activities in timely and efficient manner. Helped to ensure 
that quality products were developed. Provided guidance and sug- 
gestions to ensure quality work. Provided quality control for 
budget expenditures and project deliverables. 
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D. MAJOR ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



Coal One ; To enhance the knowledge, skills, and benefits 
of school -business collaboration in the SEDL 
region through an expansion of opportunities to 
three additional sites based upon results from 
continuation sites. 

Objective 1 : To select one project site in earh of the states 
of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississip pi. " 

Objective 2: To form a Project Liaison Team for each of these 
sites for the purpose ot managing Project act1 v1> 
ties there. 



To accomplish Objectives 1 and 2 of Goal One, three sites were 
selected, one in each of the states of Arkansas. Louisiana, and 
Mississippi. Liaison Teams (LTs) were then formed in the cities of 
Little Rock, Arkansas New Orleans, Louisiana; and Jackson, 
Mississippi. As at the other three Project WISE sites, each team is 
composed of at least one representative of the school district, local 
business/chamber of commerce, a higher education agency, and the 
state education agency. Liaison Teams met at each of the t^^ree new 
sites to: 

- Discuss the nature and goals of Project WISE 

- Orient the new LT members 

- Provide information from other uroject sites 

- Discuss how Project WISE Models and Guidelines could help 
facilitate local school -business partnership efforts through 
use of its Models and guidelines, technical assistance, and 
other information 

- Arrange for the LT to use the Models and Guidelines and 
provide site S-BC information to WISE at least monthly as 

a basis for evaluating the collaborative process and train- 
ing ^ . 

- Discuss local issues and problems and provide any technical 
assistance appropriate at the time 

- Discuss plans and dates for FY85 WISE working conferences 
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- Agree that Project WISE would continue to gather and provide, 
to the LT, ger.eral information about S-B partnerships and 
respond to LT requests for specific information and technical 
assistance 

LTs at the three sites reported that as a result of these dis- 
cussions, they understood what WISE offered and their role in the 
project. 

Objective 3; To expand the use of Project Wise "Models and 

tiuide lines for Partnerships in Education" at th e 
Jackson. Little Rock, and New Orleans sites. 

Discussions of the activities to expand the Models and Guide- 
lines will refer to the "Context Model nad Issues and Guidelines " 
The full "Project WISE Models and Guidelines for Partnerships in 
Education" are appended to this report. For the convenience of the 
reader, an outline of the "Context Model" and "Issues and Guidelines" 
are included here. 

!• WISE Context Model for Partnerships in Education 

a. Shared or overlapping goals 

b. Resources to link schools and community partners 

c. Activity for the exchange of resources 

d. Feedback on results: Measuring differences in students and 
schools over time, and informing all partners. 

2. WISE Issues and Guidelines 

There are important issues to address in education-private sector 
collaboration. Inherent in the^e issues are problems to be resolved 
or avoided. An important par f the Project WISE Working Confer- 
ences was to develop guidelines for effective school -business collab- 
oration. The first step was to identify issues and related 
problems. The second step was to prioritize these issues, the third 
step was to develop guidelines for resolving them, and the fourth 
step was to organize the issues and guidelines developmental ly by 
four phases: (1) Getting started, (2) Implementation, (3) Sustaining 
interest and fliomentum, and (4) Evaluation. 

The activities to accomplish Objective 3 are inter-related with 
activities of other project objectives. Project WISE staff carried 
out several of these activities concurrently in order to accomplish 
all objective? most effectively and efficiently. In summary, these 
activities wf/e to: 




- Maintain communication with all Team (Goal One, Objective 3- 
Goal Two, Objective 1) ' 

- Develop a network for sharing information among the six WISE 
sites in the region, with Project WISE serving as the linkaye 
(Goal Two, Objective 6) 

- Collect information from Teams with respect to the Models and 
Guidelines (Goal One, Objective 4; Goal Two, Objective 2) 

- Collect data from the WISE sites in order to evaluate the 
collaborative process (Goal One. Objective 5; Goal Two, 
Objective 5) 

- Obtain information about S-BC activities other than those of 
Project WISE (Goal Two. Objective 3) 

- Give feedback to Team members (Goal One, Objective 5) 

- Provide technical assistance to Teams as needed and feasible 
(Goal one. Objective 3; Goal Two, Objective 3) 

- Refine feedback to Team members (Goal One, Objective 5) 

- Refine the Models and Guidelines in the light of feedback from 
the six sites (Goal Two, Objective 2) 

The information gathered from WISE sites and sites outside of 
the region was the basis (1) for providing technical assistance and 
useful information to WISE sites, as each expanded use of the Models 
and Guidelines and implemented S-BCs, (2) for evaluating the colla- 
borative process, and (3) for refining the Models and Guidelines. As 
information was gathered and shared by Project WISE, the sites 
provided feedback about the use of this information in the collabora- 
tive process. With Project WISE as the nexus of site networks, 
information was gathered and provided more effectively. Close 
communication between WISE and all sites was necessary in order to 
provide information and technical assistance that helped expand use 
of the Models and Guidelines. During the first quarter of FY85, 
project communication was not always easy with the new sites. 
However in the second quarter, lines of communication with the new 
sites became better established. 

Expandirig_use of the Project WISE "Models and Guidelines for 
Partnerships In Education" to the three new sllcs was agreed upon by 
each Liaison Team in their first planning meeting with Project WISE. 
Team members indicated that they would use the Models and Guidelines 
as much as possible in conducting their collaborative efforts to 
improve site schools. Project k'ISE agreed to provide general part- 
nership information to all six sites including more specific informa- 
tion and technical assistance as requested and feasible. 
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Members of the Jackson, Little Rock, and New Orleans Teams 
reported using the Project WISE "Models and Guidelines for Partner- 
ships in Education," as well as Project information and technical 
assistance to improve existing partnerships and to establish new 
ones. More information about the process for doing this at each site 
is discussed in the following parag ^phs. 

Information gathered by Project WISE was shared with each membe- 
of the new and original Liaison Teams via two modes: (1) yene'-al 
information, periodically disseminated, contained in no more than 10 
pages that had potential usefulness for all sites, and (2) selected 
information which responded to individual Liaison Team requests for 
information about specific issues or problems. (See Appendix A. 
Project WISE Dissemination.) 

Providing information related to specific needs of one or more 
sites was one form of technical assistance provided by the Project 
Project WISE also provided suggestions and advice by mail, telephone 
and on site. This included assistance with developing plans for and' 
implementing the following: (1) program evaluation activities (2) 
providing public recognition for business collaborators, (3) merqing 
local partnership programs, (4) extending site partnership program to 
other school districts in relationship tc part of a court-ordered 
desegregation plan, and (5) establishing local education foundations. 
Specific needs of the sites varied from one to another and, ac- 
cordingly, some aspects of the Models and Guidelines were stressed 
more at one site than at others. 

Mew Orleans 

The New Orleans School -Business Partnership's (SBP) primary 
interests were in (1) obtaining more community support, (2) expanding 
its program through enlargement of its scope, (3) enrolling more 
school and community partners, and (4) establishing a local education 
foundation and a high technology in"gh school. During FYS5, school- 
community collaboration was negatively affected by controversy 
concerning school policies and quality of education in the New 
Orleans public schools. Much of the controversy focused on the 
resignation of one school superintendent, school board campaigns and 
elections, and the selection of a new superintendent. 

Project WISE staff communicated with leade/s of four organiza- 
tions with important constituencies in New Orleans. These included 
(1) the SBP,'=f2) the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, (3) the 
Business Task Force on Education, and (4) the Metropolitan Area 
Committee. Information provided the New Orleans LT by mail and 
telephone stressed elements of the WISE Context Model. In particu- 
lar, there was a focus on the elements of shared goals and a central 
mechanism for exchanging resources. Guidelines relating relating to 
turf, mutual respect, and resource management issues were also 
discussed. 
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Pnor to and during the Project WISE New Orleans working 
Conference, Project staff, directors/representatives of the SBP 
Chamber of Conmerce, Business Task Force on Education, and Metropoli- 
tan Area Committee met to discuss how they could cooperate in plan- 
ning and promoting school and business/community partnerships that 
help improve education. In addition to improving and expanding 
adopt -a-school relationships, collaborative efforts to establish a 
high technology high school and education foundation have begun. The 
WISE Project's involvement in these efforts is discussed further in 
Goal Two, Objective 4 in this report. 

Little Rock 

At Director of the Little Rock's Adopt-a-School anJ Volunteers 
in Public Schools request, the Project WISE Liaison Team provided 
assistance in developing plans for a program which would incorporate 
responsibilities of the two groups and be In accordance with the WISE 
Models and Guidelines. The plan was accepted by the Little Rock 
Public School's Superintendent and its School Board. Several 
school -community concerns, most notably an apparent imminent merger 
of the Little Rock district with two adjacent school districts for 
desegregation purposes, prevented Implementation of the plan until 
Quarter Four of FY85. The new program, "Partners In Education," was 
inaugurated as part of the Project WISE Conference conducted on 
November 7, 1985. 

Public controversy over the possible trl-district merger and 
public concern about the overall quality of education caused a group 
of eminent Little Rock persons to form the Business Coitmittee for 
j'Ublic Education. In the Arkansas Gazette on August 4, 1985, the 97 
members of the Committee announced that it had been formed because: 
"Our public school system Is in mortal danger. And unless we act 
quickly and decisively, public schools as we know them will cease to 
exist. In Its announcement, the Committee asked for the public to 
join them and give ideas, time, and money and to "go public in... 
support of public schools." 

The Business Committee responded favorably to a suggestion from 
the Coordinator of the Partners in Education Program that they both 
engage in collaborative efforts. In October, leaders of the 
Committee Indicated that they woi:ld collaborate on these matters: 
(1) establishing an acadeny for training principals and aher school 
administrators, (2) funding a grants program for teachers to conduct 
class project^ {2) holding luncheon meetings for principals, 
teachers, and business representatives, (4) facilitating campus 
beautlfi cation projects, and (5) meeting the individual needs of 
schools through partnerships between schools and businesses. Repre- 
sentatives of the Business Committee were participants in the Project 
WISE November conference and publicly Indicated their support for the 
new Partners in Education Program. 
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In addition to assisting the Little Rock Liaison Team in devel- 
oping the Partners Program as based on the WISE Models and Guide- 
lines, Project staff provided technical assistance to the Team, it 
worked very closely with the representative of the Greater Little 
Rock Chamber of Conmerce and the school LT members in helping to 
resolve community controversy over merging the Little Rock school 
district with two neighboring districts. 

A Federal District Court in Little Rock had ordered the three 
district merger in order for inner-city minority students to attend 
school in the suburban communities. The suburban districts appealed 
to their Federal Circuit Court to overturn the district judge's 
order. Three days before the Project WISE Conference on^iovember 7, 
the Circuit Court indicated that it would make its decision public at 
4 p.m. that day. At that time the WISE Conference, which was to 
include representatives from all three communities, would be two 
hours from adjourning. 

There was some discussion among the sponsors of the conference 
about whether this would decrease conference attendance or disrupt it 
at 4 p.m. The sponsors decided to let participants know that the 
conference would have a brief break to listen to the radio at 4 p.m. 
This was done. After the announcement, conference participants 
discussed it briefly, some joked, but most agreed that it would be 
carried to the Supreme Court, and all went back to work in the 
conference. It appears that there is a community context conducive 
to implementing school and business/community partnerships. However, 
it is not clear at this point to what extent the Project WISE Models 
and Guidelines have influenced this outcome. 

Jackson 

The Jackson Adopt- a-School Director used the WISE Models and 
Guidelines for training volunteer staff. They provided a wealth of 
information for "green people," according to her. Project WISE 
worked closely with the director and other Jackson Liaison Team 
members in planning a statewide Adopt -a-School Conference. It was 
co-sponsored by Project WISE as well as the school district and held 
in October 1985. 

Many aspects of an effective collaborative process were already 
operative in the Jackson A-a-S Program before it became a Project 
WISE site. These included a well -organized school system of school 
and private sector coordinators, a broadly based advisory board, and 
a sophisticated handbook for implementing her Adopt-a-School Pro- 
gram. During the past year, the Jackson Liaison Team reported that 
WISE concepts nave become institutionalized as part of the process. 
A notable example of this has been incorporation of the Liaison Team 
concept to include chamber of commerce, university, and state educa- 
tion agency representatives as part of the Jackson A-a-S Advisory 
Board. 
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Collaboration with the Mississippi SEA fostered development of a 
statewide SBP conference hosted by the Jackson School District in 
October. There has also been sharing of information with the SEA 
Liaison Team member regarding establishment of regional Business- 
Industry-Education Councils throughout the state. 

Liaison Team site reports indicate that WISE information and 
technical assistance enhanced the collaborative process and training 
conducted according to the Models and Guidelines. New Orleans used 
Project assistance and information to establish an education founda- 
tion. The Jackson Team reports that information from Project WISE 
accellerated their Adopt-a-School Program and has been used in 
monitoring and evaluating their efforts. 

The Little Rock Liaison Team school district representative, who 
IS Director of the Adopt-a-School and Volunteers in Public School 
programs, reports that information she has received from Project WISE 
has been helpful to both projects in the following ways: 

- The information that has been shared from other school 
districts via the WISE Clearinghouse efforts has been 
very practical. Researched information which has been 
sent from the WISE office has kept us feeling not only 
up-to-date but also "thinking ahead." Information 
generated at our meeting with Al King was invaluable l 

- Much of the materials sent to me by Dr. King has 
provided the "meat" for presentations I have made 
locally and nationally. It has also provided some 
provocative agenda items for our Adopt-A-School Board. 

- Of particular help were reprints from remarks made by 
business executives concerning their involvement in 
education; summaries of past meetings in other states 
involved in WISE; the list of resources available; and 
the "Models and Guidelines..." Everything which has 
been sent to me has been of some use. 

Following is a summary of school -business partnerships activities 
in which Project WISE was involved with its new Liaison Teams during 
the 1984-1985 school year. 



sr- Jackson, Mississippi 

Adopt-a-School Program 

Increase from 40 businesses with adoptions of 20 schools to 168 
businesses with adoptions of 60 schools. 
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- Presentation, which included information from Project WISE, at 
a regional school -community partnership conference in Albany 
Georgia. 

- Establishment of regional councils to plan and facilitate 
partnerships in all school districts in the state. 

Little Rock. Arkansas 
School -Comwnity Partnership Program 

- Increase of 20 partnerships 

- Planning for partnerships in two neighboring school districts. 

- Presentation of school -business partnership workshops in two 
national conferences. 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
School -Busi ness Partnershi ps 

- Increase of 23 partnerships. 

- Provision of information and technical assistance with regard 
to school -busi ness partnerships in the Jefferson Parish Public 
School s. 

- Provision of information with regard to school -business 
partnerships to Louisiana Department of Education. 

- Participation in statewide television programs providing 
information about school -busi ness partnerships. 

Objective 4 ; To meet with the Liaison Teams of the original 
three pilot sites in order to share information 
about '.xj initiating site teams, jt) developing 
goals and objectives, and (3) imo'lementina sitP 
activities." ^ 

Site meetings were held with the LTs at each of the three con- 
tinuing sites, Albuquerque, New Mexico; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma- and 
Austin, Texas. The purposes of these meetings were to: 

- Plan tor the FY85 WISE Working Conferences 

- Gather data about improving the Models and Guidelines and 
evaluate the collaborative process and the training conducted 
according to the Models and Guidelines 

- Discuss how the LTs can provide further evaluative data at 
least monthly 
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- Discuss the developm.int of the WISE Models and Guidelines at 
the three sites before and subsequent to the meeting 

Project WISE Liaison Teams have accomplished the following: (l) 
identified and prioritized issues in school -business collaboration, 
(2) drafted guidelines to resolve these issues, (3) developed a 
context model along with a strategic model for implementing school 
and business collaboration, (4) prcoar-ed written documentation 
supporting the theses that education and private sector collaboration 
for school improvement is a viable concept that can benefit educa- 
tion, with liaison team being an effective way to facilitate this 
collaboration, and (5) recommended additional activities to briny 
about improved education -community partnerships. These five accom- 
plishments have provided direction in developing the Project WISE 
Models and Guidelines for Partnerships in Education. 

Objective 5: To evaluate the collaborative process and training 
conducted according to the Models and Guidelines. 

Objective 5 of WISE Goals One and Two are identical, except one 
pertains to the three newer sites and the other to the original three 
sites. Rather than reporting on the objectives separately, a discus- 
sion of the collaborative process and training evaluation at all 
sites should be more useful. Thus, the discussion of outcomes for 
Objective 5 in both goals is presented in the description of Goal 
Two, Objective 5. 



Goal Two: To expand the documentation and distribution of 

Information concerning various aspects of school -bus - 
Tness collaboration efforts as a means of assisting 
educators and other Interested citizens with meeting 
school needs as well as improving children's academic 
success at the continuation sites. 

Objective 1 ; To continue development of the Project WISE 

Models and Guidelines at existing sites in New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas . 

For the Albuquerque, Austin, and Oklahoma City sites. Project 
WISE has provided information which contributed to the improvement 
and expansion of their partnership activities. At these sites. 
Project WISL" also gathered information which contributed to the 
development ^ refinement of its Models and Guidelines. WISE 
Working Conferences at each site involved school /community represen- 
tatives in addition to the Liaison Teams, and insights and informa- 
tion were shared among leaders of public and private sector agencies. 
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Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Prior to the Albuquerque Working Conference. Project WISE inte- 
acted with representatives of the Albuquerque Public School svstem 

Institute, the Greater Albuquerque Chambe? of 
Conferee, the Join-a-School (J-a-S), and other SgenJies TMs was 
done in order to continue development of the Models and Gu deli nes 
and expand the collaborative school -business activities Bv mail 
telephone, Project WISE staff gathered information abo5{ collabora 
tive management training for 25 school administrators! 13 nei 
tSjg°^^;^;4'eX1t1?^^ ^"^ business/ind\s??ial 

In Albuquerque, Project WISE also learned more about how collab- 
orative efforts become institutionalized. Several of the ATb55ue?que 
school -business efforts implemented during the past two years shoi 
ItlTZl ° "°K ^'''^ institutionalized. For example! Albuquerque 
students teachers, and administrators previously involved in career 

Uai-on'?Lr ''r* T ""'^ P^^a^^-"^ ^'^^ waned for ' 

hl!I% u ^'^'^'''-^^ ^° continue these activities. Instead, they 
985 986\Jhnn!"'''''''%J°-"^^^^"9 out such projects during the 
1985-1986 school year on their own. This institutionalization of 

rtr'^'%J^T ']^°'''' Albuquerque Liaison Tea^ Members to be 
K development of new partnerships than they might 

0 ocesfSn n H%Tr- "^^^ information about this ' 

Sf prr?nrrsh°?reffortl!"' ^"'^^^'"^^ °" ^^""^^^""-^ 

iiner:s':eirL^^?n%o'?:in°oV^^^^^^^^^^ 

octaKi,-ck4«« cT --i^i. «uuLiv oXiuii uc vc I upincn L Were neiprui in 

t e r ? "a^ o,T ^/li^'^i^'^^'P^^ during 1985. This exceeded 
the 5ro5iJj ii?? • f ^l*- '^^''"^"e^q^e Liaison Team members also used 
the Project WISE information about rural school partnerships to 

dis^Hcfi ?3"L'?1!kt^^-°P°^'^'" '"^^ ^"^ New Mexico school 

districts in establishing new school -business partnerships. 

Oklahoaa City, Oklahoma 

The Oklahoma City Adopt-a-School Program's Acting Director 
reported that the Project WISE Models and Guidelines were very useful 
in he ping her direct the program. Shri used the Models and 
mpi2!rI""Tf ' ^^V^ training 10 Junior League volunteer staff 
olrZl: f^^'^ volunteer staff members recruited 38 new business 
m!L ^°^^^A-a-S Program. The Models and Guidelines also were 
used to provide training for new business and principal partners 
during the September 1985 school /community partnership conference 
sponsored jointly by Project WISE, the Oklahoma City Schools, Adopt- 

^Ji,^ Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, and the 

UKianoma City Junior League. 
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The Oklahoma City Liaison Team used WISE Models and Guidelines 
and information about small and rural school partnerships to help 
metropolitan schools and outlying districts initiate collaborative 
school -business efforts. The Oklahoma Liaison Team SEA representa- 
tive requested and received Project WISE technical assistance in two 
statewide efforts: (1) the development of school -business partner- 
ships for all the state's school districts and (2) assistance with 
establishing a council to advise the Oklahoma. Chief State School 
Officer in his efforts to facilitate school -business collaboration 
throughout the state. Project WISE assisted with these efforts by 
developing a survey instrument for use in determining what collabora- 
tive efforts are under way and what needs might be met through 
school -business partnerships (See Appendix 2, "Project WISE School 
and Business Partnership Survey"). 

Austin, Texas 

Project WISE assisted with two new partnerships to help meet 
school staff development/inservice education needs in Austin Public 
Schools. One of the new partnerships includes that between the 
Austin Independent School District (AISD) and the Austin Chapter of 
the American Society for Training and Development (ASTD). Three of 
the preliminary meetings to develop this partnership were arranged by 
Project WISE. Included in these meetings were the AISD Assistant 
Superintendent for School -Community Relations, AISD Director of Staff 
Development, AISD Acting Director of Research and Evaluation, AISD 
Director of the Science Acadeity, the Austin ASTD President who is 
also Director of Training at Texas Instruments in Austin, and the 
Senior Reseacher of Project WISE. The AISD-ASTD partnership arrange- 
ment affords school staff members opportunities to attend corporate 
training sessions being conducted by participating ASTD trainers for 
cooperating businesses. 

Most ASTD members are staff developers who are independent train- 
ers or work in business, government, or higher education organiza- 
tions. In collaboration with the AISD Office of Staff Development, 
the staff developers save places in their sessions so that school 
staff may attend at no charge. The first such training was an all- 
day seminar on positive communication techniques. From April through 
October, 1985, a total of 37 administrators and teachers took 
advantage of these opportunities for staff development to improve 
their skills in personnel management, oral presentations, and inter- 
personal relat4.ons. 

Another aspect of partnership involves the school district's 
Media Production Office. Working collaboratively, ASTD members and 
members of AISD's Staff Development and Media Production Offices 
utilize business oriented training sessions for use with educators. 
The staff developers and media staff then produce videotape presen- 
tations for use in school staff development activities. Seven of 
these videotapes have been produced. 
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The Austin IBM, Inc. branch adopted the AISD Alternative School 
Program which consistsof three schools, W.R. Robbins, F.R. Rice, and 
the Evening High School. This adoption is part of the larger Dropout 
Prevention Program. That program enlisted Austin business/community 
support through a Dropout Prevention Task Force formed by the Austin 
Adopt-a-School Advisory Council which included the Project WISE 
Senior Researcher. Representatives of IBM and the Council met 
frequently during a two-month period. Earlier meetings were related 
to assessing needs as well as resources and how these could be 
matched most effectively. Later meetings were held to set goals and 
develop problem solving strategies. 

The following narrative is a summary of Project WISE Liaison 
Pf,f'^"ership activities at its continuing sites during December 
1984 to November 1985. 



Albuquerque, New Nexico 
Joln-a-School Program 

- Increase of 51 partnerships (Each school had at least one 
adopter by December 1984. 

- Creation of a Chamber of Commerce Department of Education 

- Assistance to new partnerships in metropolitan Albuquerque and 
northern New Mexico 

- Advice to new statewide program for summer jobs and staff 
development for teachers 

- Service on statewide panel for industry and education partner- 



- Development of volunteer organization to provide substitutes 
for teachers taking leave for staff development with busi- 
ness/industry. 

- Creation of videotapes and other audiovisual presentations to 
promote school -business partnerships 

OklahOM City. Oklahoma 
Adopt-a-School Program 

- Increase from 130 to 175 partnerships, including all schools. 

- Formation of education partnerships with Tinker Air Force Base 

- Assistance to Metropolitan Oklahoma City and rural Oklahoma 
H^rtnership projects 
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- Presentations to statewide protessional groups 

- Establishment of council to advise the Oklahoma Chief State 
School Officer with regard to school -busi ness partnerships 

- Survey of all schools in the state with regard to 
school -business activities and needs 

Austin, Texas 
Adopt -a-School 

- Increase of 49 partnerships to 112, including all schools. 

- Arrangement of school -business collaborative workshops for 
teachers, principals, PTA presidents, and Adopt-a-School 
representatives 

- Facilitating the establishment of the Science Academy 

- Collaboration with other larger city partnership programs to 
assist rural and smaller city efforts 

Additional information about the distribution of information 
concerning school and business collaboration is included with the 
report about WISE Working Conferences in Goal Two, Objective 4. 

Objective 2: To refine the Project WISE "Models and Guideline s 
for Partnership in Education ." — 

The Project WISE "Models and Guidelines for Partnerships in 
Eaucation" have been reviewed by top level consultants. These in- 
cluded experienced directors of partnership projects; tested at 
school sites; and revised in the light of the reviewers' and Liaison 
Team recommendations and information obtained by site tests Most of 
this year's refinements to the WISE Models and Guidelines wRre made 
based upon information obtained from the Project's three continuing 
LTs. Other refinements were suggested in information the Project 
obtained from the literature or from programs outside the region. 

The introduction now includes more explanation of the relation- 
ship between the Models and the Guidelines. Also, the Models and 
Guidelines have been defined more precisely as operational (demon- 
strating how to use the findings of research) rather than theoreti- 
cal (explainy»9 the relationship between research and practice). 

The introduction of the staff development/inservice education 
(SD/IE) section of the Models and Guidelines has been condensed to 
provide a concise rationale for school -business collaboration to help 
meet school needs. A paragraph has been added to discuss the 
differences between orientation and training but emphasizing the 
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importance of both in implementing S-BC as well as in using business 
SD/IC to help meet school training needs. 

The purpose of these Models and Guidelines is to provide school 
and business/community partners with (1) a context model for produc- 
ing a nurturing environment, (2) a strategic model tor analyzing 
resources necessary for meeting goals, and (3) guidelines for dealing 
with issues related to partnerships. 

The Models and Guidelines are also intended to encourage 
education-community partnerships by providing a rationale for them, 
describing their benefits and costs, supplying examples of partner- 
ships, and offering models and guidelines for achieving successful 
collaborative efforts. 

The Models and Guidelines have three inter-related components: 
(1) the Context Model for Education-Community Partnerships which i«^ 
designed to assist in developing an environment conducive to effec- 
tive collaboration; (2) the Strategic Model which is a tool to 
facilitate planning and implementation; and (3) a set of Guidelines 
that help deal with issues likely to be encountered and help avoid or 
resolve problems that might arise. 

As a translation of research into practice, the Models and 
Guidelines are intended as practical tools for making effective use 
of community resources to help schools enhance the quality of educa- 
tion. Whether the resources used by the school are material (funds, 
equipment, etc.) or human (skills, experience, and knowledge), the 
process of identifying neeos and of identifying, obtaining, and 
applying resources depends on huma.is, especially their activities and 
interaction. The Project WISE Models and Guidelines are, therefore," 
based on the concepts of human resource development anf^, as humans 
organize to obtain a mutual goal, of organizational development. 

The Context Model is based on the assumption that there are four 

elements necessary to create a context conducive to school and 

business collaboration to help meet school needs. These four 
elements are as follows: 

1. shared or overlapping goals among the partners, 

2. community resources to meet school needs, 

3. mech^Sffls for the exchange and application of resources, 
and 

4. feedback about results to partners involved in the collabora- 
tive effort. 

The WISE Guidelines provide a detailed discussion about these 
elements. 




The Mode and Guidelines are not meant to inhibit attempts to 
try alterna' or innovative school -community collaborative 
efforts. 0, d contrary, because every conmunity is unique (indeed 
no two schoo.s are identical), the Models and Guidelines are specific 
enouyh to help, but general enough to be adaptable. 

Effective partnerships must be flexible and receptive to innova- 
tion. These innovations may be shown in a partnership's objectives 
structure, process, membership, needs, resources, as well as other 
aspects of the efforts. Discussions of whether local projects should 
reinvent the wheel may be rooted in different definitions of "wheel " 
Probably the wheel need not be reinvented, but instead should be 
fitted with a tire suitable to local terrain. This adaptation by the 
new partners can help them feel ownership of the project. The Models 
and Guidelines can facilitate this adaptive process and help develop 
successful collaborative projects at the local level. The revised 
"Models and Guidelines for Partnerships in Education" are included in 
Section G. 

Objective 3 : To obtain Int'ormation about school -business 

coT Taboratlon TS-bC) activities other th aTTthose 
of Project wM: ' ' 

School -business partnership information from other project sites 
was obtained primarily from mail, telephone, and direct personal 
contacts with directors of those projects. A secondary source for 
information was an ongoing literature search by Project staff, 
information about collaborative staff development was especially 
sought and obtained, but information with regard to other guidelines 
for partnerships was also collected. 

The main subject file heads and sub-heads for organizing the 
collected information and materials are based on those of the Models 
and Guidelines and descriptive of the information and materials 
relating to school -business collaboration. These heads and sub-heads 
are listed below. 

Major File Heads and Sub-heads for 
Collected Information 

I. INTRODUCTION AND RATIONALE 

II. COSTS AND BENEFITS 

Student and School Benefits 
Community Benefits 
Business Benefits 
Labor Union Benefits 
National Benefits 
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III. ISSUES AND GUIDELINES 
Phase One: Getting Started 
Phase Two: Implementation 

Phase Three: Sustaining Interest and Momentum 
Phase Four: Evaluation 

IV. EXAMPLES OF PARTNERSHIPS AND PARTNERSHIP ACTIVITIES 

V. COLLABORATIVE STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
Introduction and Rationale 
Issues and Guidelines 
Examples 

The information and materials are cross referenced by project name 
and city/school district name, and business name if well known for 
Its project(s). 

Additional subject and file heads are based on facts gathered in 
response to Project WISE Liaison Team member requests for information 
relating to a specific aspect of school -business collaboration. In 
responding to these requests. Project WISE has gathered information 
related to the following: (1) volunteer efforts at the state 
educational agency level. (2) the training of volunteers. (3) the 
formation of partnerships in rural schools. (4) establishing a chief 
state school officer's advisory council on school and business 
collaboration. (5) developing an instrument for surveying a state's 
school districts to determine the extent of their involvement in 
collaborative efforts and find out what additional activities they 
are interested in. (6) establishing a local education foundation, and 
(7) funding. 

Project WISE requests for information from sources other than its 
SIX sites are recorded on a contact log. Noted in the log are the 
nature of the requests, responses, and information and materials 
received, date received, and where filed. Appendix 1 is a copy of 
the 'Project WISE List of Publications Searched for Information 
Regarding School and Business Collaboration." This lists the period- 
icals subscribed to by the Project Senior Researcher, the Southwest 
Educationa Development Laboratory, the Division of Family. School, 
and Community Studies, and other sources. 

Objective 4; To hold a conference of the six site Liaison Teams 
in order to; (1) prepare the Teams for more 
^ ■ effective Implementation of school -business" 

coiiaborat1on"at_their sites, and (THipFSVe the 
WISE Project's "Models and Guidelines for Partne r- 
ships in Education ! ' 

Considerable project effort was committed to planning the seven 
WISE 1985 Working Conferences. Preliminary planning began in FY84. 
Liaison Team planning (including the Project WISE Senior Researcher) 
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occurred during the six site meetings and by telephone and mall. 
Topics, agenda items, and potential dates were discussed. Several 
alternatives were considered in an effort to hold the most effective 
conference possible given available resources. These alternatives 
Included the following: 

1. Six conferences, one at each site 

2. One conference with only two Liaison Team members from each 
site 

3. Combination of alternatives #1 and #2, one conference of two 
Liaison Team members from each of six sites (held in Dallas 
or Austin) and another conference for the entire Liaison Team 
membership of the three new sites (held at one of the three 
sites) 

4. Permutation of alternative #3, one conference of two Liaison 
Team members from each of the six sites and three other 
conferences, one each at the new sites 

Seven individual working conferences conferences were eventually 
held one at each site except Austin, where two were held, for differ- 
ent levels of school leaders. This alternative had two major disad- 
vantages: (1) no opportunity was available for direct interaction 
among persons from the six sites and (2) more Project WISE staff time 
and effort were needed to plan, prepare for, and implement the site- 
based conferences. However, there were three major advantages for 
holding conferences at each site. They were: (1) more participants 
at each site could attend which increased potential for proliferation 
of S/BC partnerships: (2) more attention was focused on the needs of 
each site, and (3) less travel expenses were needed to send Project 
WISE staff to each site than would have been required in bringing all 
Liaison Team members to one central meeting. 

Conferences were held at each of six sites. Content of the 
conferences varied according to the needs and circumstances of each 
site's program. Thus, none of the conferences was the same. A 
summative description of each site conference is provided in the 
following paragraphs. 

Albuquerque 
July 24-25, 1985 

The 33 persons who attended the Albuquerque conference on July 
24-25, 1985, Included the following: 

Educators (10) 
4 principals/assistant principals 

1 president of Teachers Federation 

2 teachers 
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i state Department of Education staff mfc.Tiber 
1 university dean 
1 SEDL 

Career Guidance Institute/Chamber of Commerce staff U) 

Business representatives (14) ^ ' 

Hospital staff (2) 

Junior League representatives (2) 

Public utility representative (1) 

One of the business representatives is also President of the 
Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce. A copy of the parti cioant list i^ 
included in the Conference Proceedings, Section ''^"P""^ '^^^ 

In planning for its conference, the Albuquerque Liaison Team 
decided that the major needs of the "Join-a-SchoSl " Pro ^ct lire (l) 

tV.ifoi'ns Jsf :ctrviJ?es"T\^r^' toZitrieiZeiii 

f « . K if ° activities. The Liaison Team members also decided 

to submit these recommendations to the organizations they reore! 
sented. Leaders and representatives of the Albuquerque Pub'ic 
Schools Chamber of Commerce. Career Guidance InstitSte. and Soin-a- 
School Program met with the Liaison Team, discussed the Liaison 
Team's conference proposal and agreed to it. 

The conference featured activities based on an organizational 
development process. This consisted of a series of alter^at S2 Lii 
and large group meetings designed to (1) assess the oroaress Sf IT 

IXrlil''':.'' ' list ofh? h o'r ty 

?5i ? r.^^^ organization might accomplish undeF ideal conditions 

(ample funds, time. etc.). (3) evaluate the practicality of accJm- 

Sm ci;?tr'Lf i'^J^^'^^'r"^' classifying' them in ter^ o ° 
difficulty-most difficult, less difficult, and least difficult-and 
Identifying obstacles to their accomplishment. (4) prior tze these 

TciTnnfT ^" "^^'^ ^° P"""« first, aid (5) reJo^end 

action to accomplish the higher priority obiectivefs MnroJnfnrm^ 

tion about the Albuquerque Conference is ?n^? d ' ^the" r j c?J? e 
TO'c,:?:r^"c%l??.^^ ^" ^--^^"9S Of Pilot°^sS 

Following this organizational development process. confer«»es 
recommended the following objectives and actions to help improve 
education in the Albuquerque Public Schools: 

" ^"crease^"gr ass roots community involvement" in education . 

. Establish trust and communication between schools and 
community. 

. Market/sell education to the public. 
. Obtain more local media attention. 
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• Expand school -business/corwiunity partnership projects, 
- Expand school -business/community partnership projects , 
. Extend use of WISE Models and Guidelines. 
. Solicit involvement of community groups. 

. Develop proposals for business and industry use of public 
school facilities in evenings, weekends, and summers, 

. Encourage businesses to go to the schools. 

. Encourage cooperation among schools, city, and universities 
to develop ideas for joint use of respective grounds. 

. Provide educators with incentives, such as certification in 
school -business/community partnerships. 

. Encourage growth of rural education partnerships. 

. Provide inservice training for educators, 

, Provide leave for teachers to attend workshops, 

, Establish local and statewide clearinghouses for partnership 
information. 

• Promote more Chamber of Commerce invol veinent , 

• Promote the creation of a statewide association of chambers 
of commerce to facilitate statewide information sharing, 

, Obtain public support from School Board. 

, Establish trust and communication among educators and between 
educators and private sector. 

• Get parents more actively involved in schools, 

. Obtain more funding from grants (hold workshop for grant 
writing). 

. Acquire more equipment and transportation for apprenticeship 
programs. 

, Involve more people, especially more community leaders, in 
conferences like this one (by Project WISE). 

. Follow through with ideas generated at such meetings. 
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. Disseminate report of this meeting to high-level people. 



New Orleans 
August 13-14, 1985 

The New Orleans Project WISE Working Conference was held August 
13-14, 1985. The 29 conferees were as follows: 

Educators (14) 

2 Principals 

3 Teachers 

1 School of Education dean 

2 State Department of Education staff members 
1 Assistant Superintendent for High Schools 

1 Supervisor of Science and Mathematics 

1 Supervisor of Senior High Schools 

1 Director of School and Business Partnership 

1 Other central office staff members 

1 SEDL 

Business representatives (8) 

Metroplitan Area Committee members (2) 

Board of Trustees (2) 

Office of the Civil Sheriff (2) 

U. S. Navy (1) 

A copy of the participant list is included in the Project WISE 
document, "Partnerships in Education: Proceedings of Pilot Sit'^ 
Working Conferences." 

Objectives of the conference were (1) to plan ways of helping the 
New Orleans Public Schools meet staff development as well as other 
needs and concerns of the school district, (2) to share information 
regarding improvement of the education-private sector collaboration 
process, especially regarding two specific projects (an education 
foundaticii and high technology mag high school program} being 
considered by the New Orleans Public Schools, and (3) to sugyest 
procedures for making information from the first two objectives 
available in a usable format for other practitioners. A copy of the 
conference agenda is included in the Project WISE document, "Partner- 
ships in Education: Proceedings of Pilot Site Working Conferences." 

Two months prior to the conference. Project WISE collected and 
provided information to the New Orleans S-BP Director regarding 
foundations and magnet schools. The Director duplicated this 
material and disseminated it to key people, including thosa who would 
be invited to the conference. This material provided the basis for 
small and large group discussions where conferees were given addi- 
tional information concerning potential resources and key individuals 
to contact. The group discussions also generated suggestions regard- 
ing the foundation and the magnet high school. 




Major outcomes from conference deliberations can be cateyorized as 
follows: 

- Recommendations to enhance school -business collaboration 
. Improving the conmunity context for collaboration 

. Establish shared goals 

. Identify and prioritize educational needs 

. Locate and fully utilize resources 

. Build mutual trust 

. Improve communication 

- Recommendations for developing an educational foundation 
. Build community consensus for a single foundation 

. Contact specific sources for technical assistance and funding 
. Make optimal use of local human and financial resources 

- Recommendations for establishing a high technology program at a 
high school ^ r ^ 

. Hold a "high tech" conference to build conmunity and school 

(Including student) awareness and interest 
. Identify and dialog with successful programs 
. Inventory resources in local business/Industry, higher educa- 
tion, government, and other organizations 

At the conclusion of this conference, participants gave the 
conference a positive evaluation and provided the following suqqes- 
tions for follow-up for the conference: 

- The conference was very productive 

- The small group/large group arrangement was productive 

- We needed more time on what other school -busi ness partnerships 
(SBP) are doing. 

- We needed more time in conference, 2 days instead 1 1/2 

- We needed only 1 day, run until 7 p.m. 

- The time spent on magnet schools was especially beneficial 

- The time spent on magnets and foundations was equally benefi- 
cial 

- Project WISE should continue to send SBP information to LTs 
especially on what other high tech magnet schools are doing' 

- Project WISE should send SBP information to all participants 

- Project WISE should continue to provide to MAC information 
about raising funds for foundations 
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- Members of the School Board and City Council should receive a 
report of the conference. receive a 

- Follow-up on this conference should begin today 

- We need more meetings like this to involve more school and 

Austin 

Austin 16. 1985 and Noveiri)er 1. 1985 

The Austin Liaison Team recommended that the Austin conference 
l°.Tn.^J'l^''l^ principals develop and manage school -Susiness 
with AISD s Assistant Superintendent for Secondary Education 

tende ?%o EwSf? ^^^^^^ '''"''^'^ ^"^ Assistant uperin- 
tendent for Elementary Education to develop specific obiectives and 

m n'%^ff ^►^ese planning sessions, f Sec s on 2as 
made to hold one conference for assistant principals of secondarv 
schools (August 16. 1985), and to hold another cSnfere ce foJ elLn 
tary school principals (November 1. 1985). 

follJIs:"''^""^''" secondary school principals were as 

1. To share information about the importance of involving 

S^rlrlS!!. ^'".J^^^AISD's school and business/cormiunity 
partnership efforts. 

2. To identify educational issues/concerns of the AISD 
hnlJnl?!!^ ^"'^ business representatives that school and 
business/community partnership efforts can help resolve. 

^* iLl^Jrril P'''^^'"l strategies for obtaining information and 
h!?n ^"'^ businesses/the comnunity that can 

help develop more effective partnership efforts in the AISD. 

4. To outline the major components of a sample action plan which 
ITn "cipals in school and business/comnunity partner- 

ship efforts for improving schools and education in the AISD. 

^* JL^T^^® and disseminate a sample action plan for use by 
J- ^ Pn"^^P3ls and business/community representatives 
efforts ^""P^"^® schools and education through partnership 

Outcomes expected from this conference included the following: 

1. Principals will better understand the Importance of school 
and business/community partnerships in education. 
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2. Business/community representatives will better understand thP 
educational issues/concerns in the AISD schools 

3. Principals will gain insights regarding the educational 
issues/concerns of the business/connunity sector 



4. 



Principals will become more knowledgeable about the addition 

^' edgIa"b?e1b°S"jS^ ; %P^"«"t«ti ves will become more know.- 
neeTaJd/or'can'S^fe'r"""' '''''''''' '''' ^'^'^ 



6. 
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Pnncipals and abusiness/community representatives will 
become more knowledgeable about hJw to cooperale I, 'sJab- 
nshing school and business/connunity partnership ef torts. 

^' nfllll^ f sample action plan to help facilitate the increase 
dIvelopeJ.' ''"^^"^^^/""^"nity partnership efforts Im ll" 

The 48 participants in the first Austin conference were as 



Educators (27) 
1 Assistant Superintendent, Secondary Education 
1 Director of Secondary Programs and Services 
ResJu^^es ^"^^'^""^^"^^"^ Operations and Coitmunity 

1 Director, Management Information 
3 Principals 
16 Assistant principals 
1 Dropout Program Coordinator 
1 Teenage Parent Program Administrator 
1 Assistant Dean of College Education 
Pn-Jcipals^ Director, Texas Association of Secondary School 

Business and community representatives (17) 
8 business representatives 
1 Governor's Office representative 
1 State Jegi slater 

^l!!mJ*r°I including Capital City and Hispanic 

Lnamber of Commerce representatives 

1 Hospital representative- 

2 Media representatives (4) 

SEDL representatives (4) 
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A copy of the Participant List is shown in the Project WISE document. 
Partnerships in Education: Proceedings of Pilot Site WO'-kinq 
Conferences," Appendix 4. A copy of the agenda of the Austin School 
and Business/Commumty Partnership Workshop for Secondary School 
Principals is also included in this document. 

The opening presentation for the conference was entitled, "The 
Importance of School and Business/Community Partnerships- An Over- 
view and Some Insights," was presented by the Program Manager- 
University/Secondary Schools Relations in Texas, International Busi- 
ness Machines Inc. Following this was a brief question and coitment 
period related to the presentation. 

Next was a discussion by a panel which included the Director of 
the (Texas) Govarnor's Office for Community Leadership; the Austin 
Chamber of Commerce Vice President for Quality of Life- the Director 
of Government and Public Affairs for Microelectronics and Computer 
Technology Corp.; the Executive Director of the Texas Association of 
Secondary School Principals; and the AISD Assistant Superintendent 
for Operations and Community Resources. The panel presentation was 
followed by a question/answer/comment/discussion session. 

During a working lunch, there were two informal presentations on 
Effective School /Business Partnerships: Priorities and Issues " 
These were chaired by the Director of Management Information for 
AISD. One presentation was by the Assistant Superintendent for 
Secondary Education, AISD. The other was by a business representa- 
tive who IS chairman of the Chamber of Commerce Task Force for 
Prevention of School Dropouts. 

Following lunch there were three-part, concurrent small group 
sessions. The three parts were entitled (1) "Principals Speak to 
Business Partners," (2) "Business Partners Speak to Principals," and 
(3) Forging the School /Business Partnership." After these, the^e 
was a^general session entitled , "Formulating the Outline of a Sample 
Plan. This included highlight reports from each small group and a 
discussion about developing an outline of major components for sample 
action plan to help foster broader school and business/community 
partnership efforts. Later, a team of AISD, busi ness/coitmunity 
persons, and SEDL staff were to draft, finalize, produce, and dissem- 
inate the sample action plan. 

The second Austin Working Conference was similar to the first 
but designed sfor school leaders at the elementary level. Its theme 
was Involving Elementary School Leaders in School /Business Partner- 
ships," but its overall goal was to enhance the role of elementary 
school leaders in Austin's school and business/coitmunity partner- 
ships. 

The objectives for the second Austin Working Conference, which 
was held at the Howard Johnson Hotel in Austin, were: 
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1. To emphasize the importance of involving elementary school 
leaders in the AISD's school and business/community 
partnership efforts. 

2. To identify educational issues/conerns of the AISD elementary 
school leaders and business representatives that school and 
business/community partnership efforts can work on to improve 
schools. 

3. To elicit practical strategies for accessing information and 
resources from schools and businesses/the conmunlty that 
elementary school leaders can employ or utilize AISD schools. 

4. To outline the major components of a sample action plan 
Involving elementary building leaders In school and 
business/community partnerships efforts for Improving schools 
and education In AISD. 

5. To produce and disseminate a sample action plan that AISD 
elementary school leaders and business/community partners can 
use to Improve schools sr.d education through partnership 
efforts. 

The expected outcomes from this conference were that: 

1. Elementary school leaders will gain Insights regarding the 
educational Issues/concerns of the business/community sector. 

2. Elementary school leaders will become knowledgeable about the 
additional resources that are available from the 
business/community sector to help resolve school 
Iss'ies/concerns. 

3. Elementary school leaders and business/community 
representatives will become more knowledgeable about how to 
cooperate In establishing school and buslness/corranunlty 
partnership efforts. 

4. Outline of a sample action plan to help facilitate the 
Increase of school and business/community partnership efforts 
will be developed. 

The 99 participants In this conference were as follows: 

Educators (74) 

1 Associate Superlntendant for Instruction 
1 Assistant Superlntendant for Operations and Community 
Relations 

1 Assistant Superlntendant for Elementary Education 
1 Assistant Director of Planning and Interface 
3 Supervising Principals 
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50 Principals 

1 Assistant Principal 

2 Helping Teachers 

3 Teachers 

1 Counselor 

1 Administrative Intern 

1 Administrative de' ignee 

1 Assistant Dean, f )llege of Education 

1 Professor of Cur icullum and Instruction 

1 Jssmant to the Vice President for Student Affairs, School 

1 Executive Director, Texas Elementary Principals and 

Supervisors Association 
1 Professor for Educational Administration 
1 Provost Officer 

1 Director of Admissions and Records 
1 Director of EEO/AA 

Business and Community Representatives (21) 
13 Business Representatives 

1 Assistant Director of Aviation, City of Austin 

1 Director of Psychological Services, Austin Police Dept. 

1 Minister »^y^. 

^ Corp"^^^^ Director, Austin Minority Economic Development 

1 Executive Director, Austin Area Urban League 
1 Education Director, Austin Chamber of Comnerce 
1 Psychologist 
1 Television Representative 

SEDL Representatives (4) 

A copy of the agenda and the list of participants is in the 
Conference Proceedings, Appendix 4. After an opening presentation by 

Es[a?I'bu? Jp^r f f ^" association'of Austin Real ' 

Estate builders, developers, and architects, a panel convened to 
c^h^"w», • •'"P°^^3"" of elementary school leaders is AISD's 
Po.J^y 1"^' partnership efforts. Panelists included a Kidder 
Heabody and Company account executive, Austin Area Urban League's 
Executive Director, a Professor of Curriculum and Instruction at -he 
University of Texas at Austin, the Texas Elementary Principals and 
SmSpmI^'h Executive Director, and the AISD Assistant 

Superintendent for Operations and Community Relations. The panel 
presentation:was followed by a question and comment session. 

During a working lunch, two informal presentations on the priori- 
ties and issues of effective school and buslness/coitmunity partner- 
ships were given One presentation was by the AISD Superintendent 
tor Elementary Education and the second was by the Dir'^ctor of 
Administrative Services for IBM Corp. This Session's '.eader was the 
AlbD Assistant Director for Planning and Interface 
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After lunch there were concurrent small group sessions which 
consisted of three parts. The parts were: (1) "Principals Speak to 
Fiusiness/Commumty Partners." (2) "Business/Community Partners Speak 
to Principals, and (3) "Forging the School and Business Community 
Partnership. A general session following the small group activities 
provided time for small group reports and to discuss the development 
of an outline for a sample action plan which can help foster school/ 
community partnerships. *^ 

n .h'^^^i'^-?^"^ feedback with regard to success of the conference was 

?n5SH'';^^t\h'^'"^'"^^ ^""^ completed. Overall, responses 
indicated that the conference was rated by participants we being very 
successful. At the close of the conference, participants also 
requested additional kinds of information or resources to help them 
ThesriS^l'Sded-"^"^'^ ^"'^ ''"siness/conmunity partnerships. 

- more sessions like this Working Conference 

- more time and assistance to implement successful partnerships 

- i creased participation of business in the schools 

- informing teachers about partnership possibilities 

- a Leadership Austin Academy for AISO principals 

- a list of businesses willing to help schools 

- a network to link school needs with business resources. 

More information about this and other WISE conferences is 
contained in a separate Project WISE document. "Partnerships in 
Education: Proceedings of Pilot Site Working Conferences. July- 
November, 1985." 

OklahOMa City, OklahoMi 
Septeiri>er 25. 1985 

The Oklahoma City Project WISE Working Conference was held in the 
Sheraton Hotel Ballroom in Oklahoma City, September 25, 1985 
Approximately 250 participants representing education, business, the 
Chamber of Conrierce, Junior League, and other conmunity organizations 
attended. Tli^e were also 10 representatives of businesses, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and Education in Edmond and Putnam City, two 
suburbs of Oklahomo City. (The length of the participant list 
prohibits its reproduction here.) 

Planning for the conference was done by representatives of ihe 
four conference sponsors, including Project WISE, the Oklahoma 
Schools, Chamber of Commerce and Junior League. Most of the planning 
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and prep?ration was done by the Junior Leayue and the Oklahoma City 
Adopt-a-School Coordinator. She decided not to secure evaluations of 
the conference from such a large group of participants. For that 
reason, no evaluation data are included here. After the sponsors set 
the conference purpose and goals, a brochure was developed by the 
Junior League and mailed to 500 representatives of education, busi- 
nesses, and other community organizations. The brochure included a 
conferance registration forms, a preliminary agenda, and the follow- 
ing information: 

Sponsors: 
Oklahoma City Junior League 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
Oklahoma City Public Schools: 
Adopt-a-School Program 
Foundation, Inc. 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory - Project WISE 

Purpose of Symposium: 
Orientation and training for business and schools involved in 
the Oklahoma City Public School Adopt-a-School Program, including 
detailed "how to" sessions for forming quality partnerships. Also 
included are presentations highlighting an award-winning partnership 
and new techniques in working with volunteers. 

Goals of Symposium: 

1) To develop community support for Oklahoma City Public 
Schools by forming lasting partnerships and/or financial 
support between Iv^cal businesses and the Oklahoma City 
schools. 

2) To achieve quality partnerships and to strengthen the 
Adopt-a-School Program/Oklahoma City Public School 
Foundation, Inc. 

3) To promote volunteerism in the business sector. 

The President of the Oklahoma City Junior League and the co-cfair 
of its "Partners in Education" opened the conference. They stressed 
the League's commitment to the Oklahoma City Adopt-a-School Program 
and described their participation in it. The League's participation 
included the sponsoring of an evening banquet the previous week for 
200 business Ifiaders they hoped to interest in Adopt-a-School. The 
Junior Leaguetralso has volunteered time of 10 of their members during 
1985 and 1986. ^ 

The Oklahoma City Public Schools Superintendent spoke of his 
commitment and hopes for the Adopt-a-School Program. The School 
Board of Trustees President, who is also President of the Oklahoma 
City Public Schools Foundation, discussed the foundation and, in 
general terms, how it might help fund some collaborative school 
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improvement efforts. The Project WISE Senior Researcher gave an 
overview of the scope of educational partnership in the nation and 
SEDL region. 

In the Senior Researcher's address, information was provided 
about SEDL and Project WISE, including their relationships with the 
Oklahoma State Department of Education and the Oklahoma City Public 
Schools; a summary of the accomplishments of partnership activities 
in Oklahoma City; and a brief description of lessons WISE hai learned 
from the Oklahoma City Liaison Team and other partnerships throughout 
the nation. He also discussed the "Models and Guidelines for 
Partne. ships in Education, emphasizing their flexibility, their 
primary components, and the context in which they were produced The 
keynote address was given by the Director of the Memphis, Tennessee 
Adopt-a-School Program. 

Following the keynote address, there were two concurrent one- 
hour "How to" Sessions. These group sessions included four short 
presentations and then question and answer Interaction between the 
presenters and participants. One group featured the Director of the 
Division of Family, School, and Community Studies and the Senior 
Researcher of Project WISE, both of SEDL, and the Coordinator of the 
Oklahoma City Adopt-a-School Program, one of the co-chairs of the 
Junior League Partners in Education Project, a member of a local 
architecture firm that had adopted the sixth grade of several 
Oklahoma City Schools. 

Participants in the session were Oklahoma City principals and 
school patrons. The second group session featured the Director of 
the Memphis Adopt-a-School Program, the Coordinator of the Oklahoma 
City Adopt-a-School Program, two members of the Junior League, and 
corporate/private sector conference participants. 

Approximately 485 persons, including the Partners in Education 
Conferenco, attended a forum Luncheon hosted by the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce. The luncheon keynote speaker was the President 
of the University of Oklahoma. He and other city leaders on the 
luncheon program discussed and re-emphasized the potential of 
partnerships in education. 

Following the luncheon there was an afternoon of informal discus- 
sion concerning principals and assistan", principal's questions about 
their roles in Adopt-a-School and how it could best benefit their 
schools. IncLuiled in the discussion were 48 principals and assistant 
principals, 10 members of the Junior League Partners in Education 
Program, the Coordinator of the Oklahoma City Adopt-a-School Program, 
the Director of the Memphis Adopt-a-School Program, and the Senior 
Researcher of Project WISE. 
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Jackson, Mississippi 
October 29, 1985 



Mississippi s First Adopt -a -School Seminar," co-sponsored by t.ie 
Jackson Public Schools and Project WISE, was held on October 29. 1985 
at the Holiday Inn Downtown, Jackson, Mississippi. Approximately 300 
persons participated. Because of the large number of participants 
no roster was made. About 160 of the participants represented the 

n.'""?"?! '^k'^''^ ; Mississippi State Department of Education, 
the local Chamber of Commerce, businesses, and other local community 
agencies in Jackson. Others were representatives of the sixteen 
other cities/school districts throughout Mississippi. Evaluation of 
the conference was conducted by the Jackson-based coordinators and 
will be made available to Project WISE when it is tabulated. 

The first part of the conference provided participants with 
opportunities for "booth browsing" on the hotel's Mezzanine. 
Thirty-five display booths and tables had been set up by representa- 
tives of various schools and business/community partnership 
projects. Participants visited the booths and tables, picking up 
material about projects and discussing them with project representa- 
tives at the booths. WISE staff distributed 250 packets of informa- 
tion about the project and discussed it with participar.es. 

The opening general session was moderated by the Jackson Adopt - 
a-School Project Director and included short presentations by the 
Jackson Mississippi Separate School District (JMSSD) Superintendent, 
the Jackson School Board President, the Jackson Education Foundation 
President, and a Jackson Adopt-a-School Coordinating Board member. 
The keynote address was delivered by the Senior Researcher of Project 
WISE. The keynote address's theme was "More Productive Partnerships 
Through Learning of Sharing." The address contained information 
fu rri?^ partnership movement's "big picture" in the nation, 

the SEDL region, and the State of Mississippi; (2) the need for 
projects to be designed to meet local needs and conditions; (3) the 
less tangible and most important benefits of effective partnerships 
for students, schools, businesses, and the conmunity; (4) the 
importance of tapping available human resources; (5) how the Project 
WISE Models and Guidelines can facilitate the process for effective 
collaboration; and (6) some "success stories" of how partnerships had 
actually helped students and schools. 

After the^eneral session, there were five one-hour concurrent 
workshops, their lunch and a musical presentation performed by Jackson 
Elementary school students. After lunch, there were five one-hour 
workshops, sessions, three of which were repeats of the morning. 

For additional information, see the WISE publication, "Proceed- 
ings of Pilot Site Working Conferences," Appendix 4. 
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Little Rock 
Novetnber 7, 1985 

The Project WISE Little Rock Conference was held there on 
November 7, 1985 in the Hall High School Media Center. The goal of 
the conference was to prepare the school's partnership teams for 
implementation of the new "Partners in Education Program." Confer- 
ence Objectives were the following: 

1. For school and business teams to know the importance of their 
roles in the new program; 

2. For school and business teams to know the new program and how 
It will function, and 

3. For school and business teams to be committed to the new 
program. 

There were 203 participants in the conference. These included 
(1) pnncipalf., (2) teachers, (3) Little Rock PTA parnts, (4) busi- 
ness representatives, (5) community representatives, (6) state repre- 
sentatives, and (7) state government representatives. 

This Project WISE Working Conference marked the inauguration of 
the new Partners in Education Program that replaced Little Rock's 
Adopt-a-School Program. The new program embodied considerable 
reorganization. Rather than just one contact person in each school 
and business, teams were organized at each school and at each of the 
business/community partner sites. School teams included teacher 
representatives, the principal, and the PTA President or other parent 
representatives. The business teams were formed as counterparts of 
the school team. Each team is headed by the principal or a desig- 
nated teacher or parent. Team leaders and the program director 
comprise the partnership council that will set partnership goals and 
objectives based on the school needs assessment, resources inventory, 
and agency resources as well as needs. The program director reports 
to an assistant superintendent. 

The new program is based ot» input from Little Rock school princi- 
pals and teachers. Project WISE Senior Researcher, Little Rock 
Liaison Team, and members of the out-going Adopt-a-School Council. 
The new Project Teams were selected and the team leaders trained 
before the November Conference. During the conference, team leaders 
informed otherirBam members as well as prospective school and 
community partners about how the new Partners in Education Program 
will operate. 

The Arkansas Governor's Aide for Education made a motivational 
speech. The Assistant Superintendent for Community and Volunteer 
Affairs delivered the school superintendent's message supporting the 
Partners in Education Program. The Program Coordinator spoke about 
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how the new program .-id developed and how future concerns, issues, 
and problems were likely to be resolved. The Senior Researcher for 
Project WISE discussed the WISE Models and Guidelines and how they 
related to Little Rock. 

Invitations to the conference participants were sent by the 
Little Rock School District Superintendent with a letter of support 
for the new program. Copies of the letter and invitation are 
attached. Evaluation of the conference was conducted by the Little 
Rock-based coordinators and will be available to Project WISE when 
tabulated. 

In all seven conferences, there were approximately 962 partici- 
pants. More information about the Project WISE Working Conferences 
is contained in "Partnerships in Education: Proceedings of Pilot 
Site W '^''.ing Conferences, July-November, 1985," Appendix 4. 

Objective 5 : To evaluate the collaborative process and training 
conducted according to the Models and Guidelines , 
(the activities to accomplish this objective in 
Goal Two, with regard to the three original sites, 
corresponds to Goal One, Objective 5 activities, 
with regard to the three new sites. Activities 
for both objectives are included here.) 

Project WISE staff and Liaison Teams have gathered information 
that supports the conclusion that WISE research-based and 
experience-based Models and Guidelines are helpful in facilitating 
the process that is necessary for school and private sector collabo- 
ration to help meet school needs. This also includes providing 
training for school staff, which, in turn, helps them become better 
prepared to meet their students' needs. 

Evaluation of this process and the WISE Models and Guidelines 
partnership training is based on information gathered in activities 
to accomplish other Project objectives previously discussed. These 
activities include those designed to accomplish the Project's 
objectives of (1) expanding use of the Models and Ciiidelines at new 
sites in Jackson, Little Rock, and New Orleans, (2) continuing 
development of the Models and Guidelines in Albuquerque, Austin, and 
Oklahoma City, (3) obtaining information from projects other than 
those of WISE, and (4) holding conferences at the six sites in order 
to prepare Li^jscn Teams for more effective implementation of 
school -busine^ collaboration at their sites, and improve the Models 
and Guidelines. 

Some of the information gathered from these activities was 
important in helping to evaluate the collaborative process as well as 
the Models and Guidlines training. Therefore, a recapitulation of 
the evaluation is offered here along with other pertinent informa- 
tion. 
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In evaluating the collaborative process and the Models and 
Guidelines training, it was important to consider the conditions 
under which these were conducted. 

important to consider the conditions under which they were carried 
out. 

There is no best way to design or implement school and business/ 
community partnerships. Local conditions and school needs vary, and 
often they vary greatly. But research-based and experience-based 
operational models and guidelines can help local groups and organiza- 
tions collaborate more effectively in carrying out a school -community 
partnerships based on their community's conditions and needs. 

The Project WISE "Models and Guidelines for Partnerships in 
Education" provide guidance in planning and Implementing local school 
and business/community collaboration to help meet school needs. The 
Models and Guidelines were developed from a base of research informa- 
tion gathered by Project WISE during FY84 and FY85. They provide the 
framework to establish the context necessary for successful collabo- 
ration efforts. In addition, they can assist with planning, imple- 
menting, sustaining, and evaluating partnerships as well as providing 
feedback to the collaborating partners. 

The WISE Models and Guidelines draw heavily from information 
about actual partnership projects, and most extensively from the six 
WISE pilot sites. As with all SBPs, each WISE site has a unique set 
of conditions. It has been a significant test of the WISE collabora- 
tive process, especially the application to school and business 
partnership efforts at the Project's six pilot sites. The most 
important components for evaluating the collaborative process are 
practitioners In the field, i.e., those persons who have the respon- 
sibility for planning, implementing, and evaluating partnerships on a 
day-to-day or year-round basis. Important information was gathereo 
from these practitioners. 

WISE staff met with Liaison Teams at each of the six sites. In 
these meetings, as well as In subsequent mall and telephone communi- 
cations, WISE staff provided technical assistance regarding how to 
devise their evaluations of the collaborative process and their 
collaborative staff training. WISE staff also talked with Liaison 
Team members at least monthly to obtain updates on results of their 
training evaluation and the collaborative process implemented in 
their partnership efforts. These results were also discussed at the 
site Conferences, 

The six sites were at different implementation stages regarding 
their partnerships, and some had controversies which affected the 
collaborative process. In New Orleans and Little Rock, there were 
controversies over desegregation issues and the selection of a new 
superintendent. Nevertheless, the New Orleans Liaislon Team reported 
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that the Models and Guidelines had been helpful in facilitating 
collaborative school and business efforts to establish a magnet high 
school emphasizing high technology in its curriculum. The Little 
Rock Liaison Team reported that the WISE Models and Guidelines were 
helpful in developing successful training activities for a new staff 
member and volunteers. They also indicated that the collaborative 
process used in transforming an Adopt-a-School program into a school 
and community program was according to the Models and Guidelines and 
was successful. 

Two of the original three WISE sites have new school superinten- 
dents. These are Oklahoma City and Albuquerque. In Oklahoma City, 
the change of superintendency was accompanied by the resignation of 
the director of the city's A-a-S Program. This director had also 
been the school representative on the WISE Liaison Team. The 
directorship and Liaison Team position were filled, temporarily by 
the assistant to the director. The temporary director participated 
in two WISE site meetings and one of its Working Conferences. She 
was familiar with the Project's Models and Guidelines and used them 
to develop 38 new business and school partnerships and to train 10 
Junior League volunteers. 

However, she does not have an assistant and the program has been 
strained by the Increasing number of newly developed partnerships and 
the lack of support staff. The Oklahoma Citv Liaison Team, including 
the A-a-S director, the Oklahoma City Chamber of Conmerce Education 
Director, and the SEA as well as HEA representatives, report that the 
Models and Guidelines have been immensely helpful in developing and 
maintaining a positive collaborative process for its growing program 
and Its training of new volunteers. 

During the months necessary to select a new school superinten- 
dent, the Albuquerque SBP increased the number of partners in the 
Ooin-a-School Program, expanded partnership activities, and provided 
effective training for school staff. AU ,uerque Liaison Team's 
report that these positive developments a.e due, in large part, to 
the collaborative process component of the WISE Models and Guidelines 
and to a public-spirited citizenry. 

The Oklahoma City and Albuquerque Liaison Teams have participated 
in all phases and roles of staff development/inservice education in 
their district. These have included being participants, facili- 
tators, presenters, designers, and sponsors. Within their site 
school dlstriet-.-Atbuquerque Liaison Team members assisted with a 
collaborative process for school improvement. It was based on human 
resource development and organizational development innovations 
adapted from corporate training used to increase production in busi- 
nesses. The collaborative process facilitated such innovations as 
U) participative management through School Improvement Teams Circles 
adapted from and assisted by the Honeywell Corporation, (2) quality 
leadership/management t.-aining for all principals, (3) productivity 
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training for 300 school administrators, as well as business people 
and (4) science and mathematics training for teachers. Training in 
Oklahoma City has concentrated on preparing principals to use volun- 
teers more effectively. 

Although many aspects of an effective collaborative process were 
already operative in the Jackson A-a-S Program before it became a 
Project WISE site, the Jackson Liaison Team reported that the WISE 
Models and Guidelines have been helpful in facilitatiSg Jhe prS^ess 
for bringing in and working with new adopters and the Chamber of 

t2r^FT;nct2llf ^5**^!" ^^^"^^o" A-a-S Program and 

the SEA fostered development of a statewide SBP conference that was 
co-sponsored by Project WISE and the Jackson School District 
Reports from the Jackson A-a-S Program and the SEA indicate that the 
conference was successful. The Jackson Liaison Team also reported 
that they were pleased with results from using the WISE Models and 
Guidelines as a basis for training Adopt-a-School coordinators. 

l\':°^\Sl°l^V''^ ^"'^ training used in the development of 

the Austin ISD Science Acaden\>' was consistent with the Models and 
Guidelines. According to school district reports, it was also a 
successful effort. The AISD Superintendent stated that he expects 
the high quality of the Academy's program to raise the level of 
science programming throughout the district. The process for collab- 
oration between the Austin Chapter of the American Society for Train- 
ing and Development and the Austin Independent School District Office 
of Staff Development was carried out according to the WISE Models and 
Guidelines. Because of this partnership, teachers and administrators 
from several schools, as well as central office staff, have received 
training they would not have otherwise. 

For more Liaison Team input about the effectiveness of the 
collaborative process and the Models and Guidelines training. 
Project WISE asked the Liaison Teams to make suggestions for their 
improvement. Reports from the New Orleans and Jackson Teams provided 
no suggestions for improving either the Context Model, Strategic 

Th^! h.H "^J^ ^^^V^ ^^^^'5 f^sponse to whether 
they had been helpful in implementing school -business partnershios 
was "ABSOLUTELY YES!" The Little Rock Partnership Program Director's 
suggestion for improving the materials was to duplicate it national- 
ly. Little Rock assessed the Strategic Model as being most helpful 
in its graphic state , but that the model and Guidelines could be 
improved by re--fonpatinq them for easier reading, i.e., lots of white 
space, narrower columns, etc. Most of these suggestions for change 
have been made. There was neither the time nor the funds for print- 
ing the Models and Guidelines in double column format which would 
make them easier to read. 

All three of the new sites made other recommendations for improv- 
ing the Models and Guidelines. The Little Rock Liaison Team sug- 
gested that, based on their experience, the Models and Guidelines had 
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to suggest other private sector partners, such as museums, as well as 
budinesses. New Orleans recommended providing more opportunities to 
benefit from the exchange of information about partnership activities 
in other districts. (Later that month. Project WISE mailed each 
Liaison Team member a report of activities of the other five oroiect 
sites.) ^ 

Jackson suggested that more on-site interaction between WISE 
Project staff and the distri:. s project staff might have improved 
the collaborative training process. (The Jackson working conference 
provided opportunities for direct interaction between WISE staff, 
each Liaison Team member, and other partners in the school district.) 

As a result os site discussions, their recommendations, where 
appropriate, were incorporated into the refined Models and Guide- 
lines. These improvements include: (1) providing examples of more 
partnership variety; (2) citing more examples of school and business 
collaboration in staff development; (3) placing more focus on staff 
development; (4) providing more text and an illustration to explain 
how the Strategic Model can be used, (5) including an Annotated 
Bibliography; and (6) adding a section indicating where to get infor- 
mation from national organizations interested in school and busi- 
ness/community partnerships. 

It appears, based on information gained in site activities, that 
the collaborative process and training conducted according to the 
WISE Models and Guidelines were helpful to the school improvement 
efforts at all six pilot sites where the Project's Liaison Teams were 
involved. However, it is clear that the collaborative process and 
training can be improved further. This conclusion and others 
are discussed in Section E, Major Conclusions and Recommendations. 

Objective 6 : To use a variety of strategies to disseminate 
information about the findings and outcomes of 
Project WISE and other school -busi ness collabora- 
tion efforts^ 

Project WISE disseminated information collected from the Project 
sites and other projects through five basic cnannels: 

(1) The WISE LTs 

(2) Individuals and other projects via the LTs in their 
respective states and nationally 

(3) National organizations 

(4) Responses to direct requests 

(5) Computer accessible data bases 
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Project WISE has provided to its Liaison Teams information from 
as well as about each other, and from the literature, and from othe- 
projects. Other information was gathered to respond to individual ' 
site requests. It was transmitted to sites during their conferences 
and otherwise through the mail. un.erences 

Mailing was also used to send information about Project WISE to 21 
^LhLr°"^^^^! °' potential projects. A discussion of some of the 
methods used to reach Project WISE audiences follows. 

1 . Conferences and Presentations 

a. Project information was disseminated at the Second National 
Symposium on Partnerships in Education June 9-11 1985 in 
Washington, DC. Approximately 250 copies of a two-page 
summary of Information about the Project and its Models and 
Guidelines were distributed there. Also at this symposium, a 
round-table discussion of WISE Models and Guidelines was held 
with 13 representatives of schools, businesses, and communi- 

Vll\ f !r ''^^J^^^ W^SE Senior Researcher made 

a presentation to 105 members of the Austin Chapter of the 
American Society for Training and Development regarding their 
use of Project WISE Guidelines to provide training for 
personnel of the Austin Independent School District. During 
this presentation, 120 copies of a two-page sunmary of 
information about the Project and its Models and Guidelines 
were distributed. 

b. A presentation titled, "Developing Partnerships Between 
Schools and Businesses" was delivered by the Senior 
Researcher at the 1985 Texas Association of School 
Administrators-Texas Association of School Boards Annual 
Convention, September 29, 1985. 

c. The director of the Jackson Adopt-a-School Program used 
information about and from Project WISE in her presentation 
at a national adopt -a-school conference In Augusta, Georgia. 

d. Project WISE information was disseminated to 300 participants 
of the Texas State Teachers Association annual meeting. 
January, 1985, In Austin. 

e. Approximately 200 participants at the Southwest regional 
meeting of the American Society for training and Development, 
held tn-October, 1985 In Albuqueque, received information 
about Project WISE and its Models and Guidelines. 

f. Approximately 962 participants in the Project WISE Working 
Conferences were provided with information In presentations 
and in print. More Information about these conferences is in 
the "Partnerships In Education: Proceedings of Pilot Site 
Working Conferences," Appendix 4. 
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2. Existing Media 



a. In a brochure about sources of information on school partner- 
ships, the Education Commission of the States (ECS) published 
information from WISE about its Models and brochure indicated 
that the revised Models and Guidelines would not be available 
until Autumn 1985. Requests have begun coming in. Project 
WISE sent information similar to that published in the ECS 
brochure to other organizations, especially education 
stakeholders and business publications. 

b. To better inform its sites' local media. Project WISE staff 
invited media representatives to attend their respective 
site s conferences. The news anchor from a local television 
station participated in one of the Austin workshops, it was 
highlighted in her evening TV news show. An Albuquerque 
radio news reporter attended a portion of the Albuquerque 
conference and audiotaped interviews with five participants, 
including an SEDL representative. Portions of the interviews 
were included in the radio station's evening news broadcast 
that day. An Albuquerque newspaper reporter interviewed one 
of the conference participants and printed a 5 1/2 inch 
article about the conference and Joi n-a-School . A New 

?[^®M?cr^®^®^^^^°" ^^^'^ planned to attend a portion of 
the WISE conference there, but coverage of the conference was 
pre-empted by news of a a hurricane. 

3. Liaison Teams 



a. The New Mexico and Oklahoma LTs have in turn disseminated 
Project WISE information to LEA superintendents and SEA 
departments in their respective states. This dissemination 
has been through mail, newspaper articles, word of mouth, 
local and statewide conferences, and a televised interview in 
the greater Albuquerque area. The New Mexico team plans to 
make prints of the interview videotape and use it in presen- 
tations around the state. The Albuquerque Chamber of 
Commerce made photographic slides of local S-BC activities 
the basis of a second videotape to use in the city and state. 

b. The Oklahoma City LT provided S-BC information and technical 
assistance to neighboring communities who are establishing 
schooL-pusiness partnerships. The Oklahoma LT member fror.i 
the Sfeat< Department of Education surveyed school districts 
in the state and provided them with S-BC information. 

4. Mailings to National Organizations 

a. Project WISE continued * send information to, and obtain it 
from, national organizations involved in school -community 
partnerships. The Project's Senior Researcher is a member of 
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the National School Volunteer Program (NSVP), which has what 
may be the most extensive organization and network of people 
involved in school volunteer programs. Although its interest 
has been focused on volunteers in the classroom, it has 
recently been giving more attention to larger scale school - 
business collaboration. 

The NSVP's and other national organizations' newsletters are 
sources of contacts and information regarding other S-BC 
efforts around the country. Also, Project WISE subscribed to 
Pro-Education , a journal dealing exclusively with school - 
commurnty partnerships. Information about Project WISE 
activities is being supplied to the journal and newsletters 
for publication. 

b. Information about Project WISE was also sent to more than 30 
other associations nationwide and to approximately 45 publi- 
cations either associated with organizations or independent 
educational newspapers, journals, magazines, and newsletters. 

Direct Requests and Conments 

a. Project staff filled a number of direct requests for the WISE 
Models and Guidelines and other information. Many of these 
requests resulted from dissemination efforts in the last 
quarter of FY84, a news release regarding the FY84 Working 
Conference, and a presentation at the "Conference on Building 
Excellence through Partnerships in Education" in Houston, 
Texas, November 29-30, 1984 (this activity Is being reported 
here because it occurred too late for incorporation in the 
WISE FY84 Annual Report). 

b. During August 1985, an educational consultant in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania telephoned Project WISE to say that she and 
other staff developers were using WISE materials, notably its 
Handbook for Inservice Education..., to train school district 
trainers and teachers in HRD concepts and techniques. 

Computerized Data Bases 

a. Information about Project WISE was entered into two national- 
ly accessible computerized data bases. The ERIC system 
provides access to Project WISE's FY83 and FY84 activities, 
includ+h§ the FY84 Annual Report (November 30, 1984), and 
will have information about its FY85 efforts, '(he Civic 
Information and Techniques Exchange (CIVITEX) is newer than 
ERIC, but is gaining attention. It was developed from a 
variety of sources, including the 1982 President's Task Force 
on Private Sector Initiatives survey in 1982. CIVITEX has 
data on over 25,000 local S-BC partnerships, including the 
Project WISE sites. 
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Pleasfs^: wTsl™ '''' dissemination activities, 
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E. MAJOR CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. Conclusions 



The work of Project WISE staff and the Liaison Teams from its 
SIX sites has led to the formulation of several significant conclu- 
sions and recommendations for future activities for Project WISE 
m llVtlLl fas generally centered on five central functions: 
(1) the study of school /business/community collaborative efforts in 
SIX sites; (2) the creation and maintenance of Liaison Teams at each 
site whose members cross job roles and interest areas; (3) the 
facilitation of communication and cooperation among these sites to 
fur her the r efforts; (4) the consequent creation'aSd enc ra ement 
of a network of individuals (and the groups with which they are 
associated) which can, strengthen individual efforts with collective 
!nJ''°ofsJ?'^ information-sharing; and (5) rhe development, testing. 
!h?rh 1 \^ of models and guidelines for partnerships in education, 
which, having been drawn from the experiences of these six sites can 
supply directions for others where little has pre-lously existed! 

Drn^o?t Jr^r^I^f ^^^^ ""^^^ significant conclusion 

Project WISE staff and the Liaison Team members have reached is 
simple, yet important: ca^-neu ib 

*^ ^'^y** collabopation is a viable concept 

and worthy of lMp1e«entat1on. Furthenwpe, school and cowwnity 
partnerships can 1^>rove schools throughout the SEOL region and 
the nation, and can benefit all partners. 

School -business collaborative efforts are not, as we know, simple 
to implement. They are nearly as varied in complexity, purpose, and 
outcomes as they are numerous. The conclusion above is based on the 
implementation of successful collaborative efforts. Success, as we 
know, IS often an elusive commodity, dependent here on the personali- 
ty of the actors, there on the amount of funding, or on a constella- 
tvon of completely different elements somewhere else. Nevertheless 
the exper ences of Project WISE staff and its liaison team members * 
have resulted in certain conclusions about what ingredients are 
necessary for successful collaborations. These conclusions have been 
assimilated into a separate Project document. "Models and Guidelines 
for Partnerships in Education," but can also be stated in more 
general terms -below: 

It is important for school -business partnerships to: (1) 
develop and maintain momentum; (2) generate good public relations- 
through the media -ind other appropriate means; (3) be a part of a' 
network for sharing information; and (4) provide orientation and 
training to everyone involved in the partnership. Further 
conclusions are: 
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The liaison team approach appears to be an effective means of 
facilitating school -busi ness collaboration. 

The use of primarily local funds and local people leads 
partners buy into it more quickly and "own it and share it." 

Grant funds from a non-local source, such as a private foun- 
dation, can be helpful in establishing and/or maintaining an 
effective program. 

"Outside" funds can be used without compromising the positive 
benefits of school -busi ness cooperation, especially when the 
control and management are local and collaborative. 

Public schools should seek and utilize all resources which 
are available for developing school /busi ness partnerships. 

The private sector has knowledge and skills which are readily 
transferrable to and usable for schools through Inservlce 
education. 



- Staff development/1 nservlce education for the collaborators 
IS probably necessary for more effective collaboration. 

- The collaborative team should include representatives from 
an Institute of higher education, the school or district, 
business or chamber of commerce, and state education agency 
as well as from other public agencies or private * 
organizations, 

- Models, such as the Project WISE "Context Model" and 

Strategic Model," are necessary for effective and cost 
efficient collaboration. 

- Guidelines, based on the experiences of other education/ 
private sector activities, can be of critical Importance to 
teams who are planning and implementing school /business 
collaboration efforts. 

- Interaction between school /busi ness teams at different sites 
Is useful for enhancing guidelines and for gaining new Ideas 
and insights concerning the Implementation of education- 
prlvatfii-sector cooperative activities. 

- Interaction between rembers of different site teams, as in a 
working conference. Is helpful in Implementing school - 
business collaboration efforts. 

- Other than through WISE, there is little if any exchange of 
information being specifically promoted or conducted 
between/among collaboration projects. 
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2. Recommendations 



Pn. i!?'u?cJ^^'" '"ade several specific reconmendations to 

Project WISE as a result of their work and the conclusions thev 
reached. These include the following: 

' ^n/°^nn2?I!'^ and/or career education programs are success- 
ful, consideration should be given to building on that 
success as a means of expanding school -business 
collaboration. 

' I! cohesive labor unions in or near the school 

district, consideration should be given to including them as 
a partner In school -business collaboration efforts. 

- If the school or business has a committee or office for 
volunteer services, consideration should be given to includ- 
ing It in S-8 C activities. 

- There must be opportunities to share Information about 
education-private sector collaboration with other districts 
and with other schools in these districts. 

- Ois£«m1nate Information about school -business collaboration 
to other states, school districts, and potentially collabora- 
tive businesses In the SEDL region and the nation. 

- Continue to promote and nourish the liaison team concept at 
education-private sector sites. 

- Sites which are planning/implementing school -business collab- 
oration activities should hold a conference where members of 
various site teams can Interact to produce Insights and ideas 
which will be useful In helping the sites achieve their 
goals. If possible, one or more sites which have had 
successful school -business collaboration experiences should 
be included in the conference. 

- Project WISE should become a national or regional center for 
information and technical assistance to assist mere sites in 
the development and implerrientatlon of education-private 
sector activities. 

- AsslsV^fl obtaining funding for staffing collaboration teams 
in school districts throughout the region. 

- Formalize the network system begun by Project WISE region 
wide. 

- Special efforts should be made to establish a climate for 
more education-private sector collaboration. 
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- Encourage businesses, civic organizations, etc. to ask 
themselves: "What can we do to help education?" 

- Encourage schools to become more "open" in their approach to 
education. " 

" rJ?p !ur?2^fJ"?SIf projects and comnuni- 

cate successes (and failures) to constituents. 

- Assistance should be provided to schools and other S-B C 
participants to obtain funding for projects, 

- Video tape working conferences, then use the tapes to intro- 
duce more people to the work of Project WISE and Its LTs. 

- Develop a directory of communities Involved In school/ 
business partnerships with names of contact persons, 
addresses, and telephone numbers. 

- Update and synthesize the existing Information base and 
refine It for use with Intermediary organizations and 
potential school -business partnerships. Publish results. 

- Identify and describe promising examples and practices of 
school -business partnerships In the region. Publish results, 
categorized by goals, demographics, location, and other key 
criteria. 

- Collaborate with representatives of targeted state-level 
organizations, associations, and agencies to develop, expand, 
and maintain support networks among school -business 
partnerships for exchanging information about the 
availability of resources and services from SEDL and others. 

- Provide information about promising characteristics of 
school -business partnerships to representatives of targeted 
state level associations, organizations, and agencies, and 
share Information with school -business partnerships through 
these representatives. 

- Prepare and distribute to state-level decision-makers 
information about examples and activities of promising 
schooHbuslness partnerships and networks In the region. 

SEDL will take these conclusions and recommendations into account as 
It proceeds with work for FY86 and beyond. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF MAJOR A C COMPLISHM ENTS 

- the creation and/or maintenance of six site Liaison Teams; 

" partSe^?sMplran°J ''''''' '''' '''' '^'^ ^ ^-^^^-^^ 

- the creation of the Project WISE "Models and Guidelines for 
Partnerships in Education" uuiucimeb ror 

^ The creation and/or mainte nance of six site Li ai^nn Teams- As 

Prowt St^P'^^n ^ "f^ ^' ^^"^ '"^'""^ and kecommendations on e of 
Project WISE'S conclusions is that the liaison team concept is a 

rn??l.n°;?/°' contributing to the success of school -business 
collaborations. This is verification of a similar conclusion dr.wn 
from the Project s FY84 work, during which on?; three pi te 
Liaison Teams existed. Largely because of that conclusion and a 

ex?sS^^'^ °" 'I J'" ''''' '''''' '''''' '"'^'^^ WISE e p ndid the 
existence of such teams to three additional sites during FY85. As a 

to Project WISE services, unmet needs were identified and addressed 

s te 'InJ',''' V'^'r ""'^""^ -"^^ three 7onUnu?ng 

-egton comprehensive network was established to serve the 

P.i.Hnn'T?!^ °^ ^^^"^^ '"'^ maintenance of three 

existing LTs is a result of Project WISE staff's belief in the 
importance of human as well as material resources and the principals 
of human resource develop and organizational development to foster 
effective school /busi ness partnerships. Teams of chambers of 
comrnerce. state education agencies, higher education agencies, and 
SEDL, have had the opportunity-in some cases for the first time-to 
come together to discuss their concerns about and goals for 
educational improvement in their own communities with a varied sample 
of people from that community. Thus, the liaison team concept has 
provided an important opportunity for a variety of viewpoints to be 
snared. The Uaison team approach has also given the individuals 
involved a seos€-of idantity as a member of a team working toward a 
common goal. It has. thus, reduced the sense of isolation that can 
occur when individuals, or even groups belonging to one segment of a 
community, seek to cause change without the asistance. support, or 
even awareness regarding the existence of other "like-minded people." 

Further. Project WISE has provided the LTs with the opportunity 
to participate in the research and development of its "Models and 
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Guidelines for Partnerships in Education." Frequently, research and 
development outcomes escape the review, critique, and input f-om 
practitioners before being translated into programs and other' 
activities directed toward those same practitioners. As such an 
important phase in the transition from research to practice s 
omitted. K'«<-i,iv.c 9 

.„H Sn^^f-^ "^^^ ^-^ ^^^3^^ ^° ^®^P ^■'05^ 9ap between research 
.Sniir^Mi'u '^^f^' ^'^P«^ i"^^«^se the relevance and 

applicability of its products. By doing so. thir has led to 
practit oners becoming an Integral part in the prjcess of develooina 
materials and procedures for their own use or ben.-fit. The outcome 
IS that they are also likely to become more motivated to take part in 
educational efforts for which there Is a shared role in th^ 
conceptionalizing and planning process. 

In addition. Liaison Team meetings have allowed members 
opportunities for (1) sharing their perceptions. (2) refining their 
??!i?iNi^ fc?' '^I^^ "['^^"^ clarity, (4) enhancing activity 
viability. (5) Influencing Implementation processes. (6) determining 
evaluation procedures, and (7) strengthening appropriate follow-up 
with respect to collaborative staff development/I nservlce training 
efforts and materials. Project outcomes have, as a result, become 
far more useful and effective for intended audiences because 
representatives of those audiences were Involved In all stages of 
development. Finally, the liaison team approach has been significant 
Because it has provided a collaborative method for pursuing the study 
of collaboration between schools and business/conmunlty partners. 

The producti on of the Project WISE data base on edu cati onal 
partnersnips; increasing attention on coflaboratlon between publ i c 
schools nd the private sector to enhance school effectiveness 
requires more information about how such collaboration should be 
planned, developed. Implemented, and assessed. This need is 
compounded by the SEDL region's rapid influx of population and new 
business as well as by the nation-wide Intensification of efforts to 
improve education. To meet this need. Project WISE staff have 
produced a significant data base on school -community partnerships. 
This data base Is a collection of Information obtained from Liaison 
Team members at the six sites, a literature review, and from other 
school -community partnership projects at sites throughout the 
nation. This data base, described in more detail in Section D, Goal 
Z, Objective 3, has been used to develop and refine the Project's 
Models and Gulflfellnes and will be enlarged and used increasingly as 
an important resource for SEDL work In FY86 and beyond. 

The data base has grown during the course of the Project and, in 
the process, has emerged as not only a central resource for Project 
staff and participants, but also has become unique nationally in its 
size, scope, and the quality of its contents. To the best of staff 
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knowledge, no othfc. ^uCh comprehensive data base on the subject of 
school -community partnerships exists. 

„ The creation of the Project WISE "Models and Guidelines fo- 
Partnerships in Education": a nation-wide study of school -con^unity 
partnerships conducted by the Kettering Foundation in 1984 found that 
isolation among collaborative efforts was not unusual and that no 
framework existed for facilitating collaborations. Thus 
school -community partnerships, while they may often serve the ou-dosp 
of smoothing the school -to-work transition, do not have for examS?e 
the structured school and business support system which Junior 
Ach evement has, with its national headquarters and it. nndels fo'- 
implementing the program. This may be, in part, because " 
school -community partnerships serve more varied purposes than Junior 
Achievement. Smoothing the school -to-work transition is only one of 
many raisons d'etre for partnerships. And, partnerships come in so 
for'an Ja%'?n"ersMpl.'''' ''''' "° organizational model 

Nevertheless, Project WISE efforts have resulted in a set of 
Models and Guidelines for implementing school -community partnerships 
designed to meet school needs. As described in SectioJ D, these 
Models and Guidelines are flexible enough to assist partnerships 
regard ess of their purpose or configuration, and yet specific enough 
to assist with identifiable aspects of any school -JommuSity ^ 

tSl SnnT "'^ "^^^ Project's data base, 

the Models and Guidelines appear to be unique in the nation, i.e., 
the first of their kind to be comprehensive, flexible, and based on 
practice as well as theory. They fill the gap the Kettering 
Foundation study uncovered. 

Furthermore, the Models and Guidelines can be used to institute 
much needed partnerships, such as those necessary to aid economically 
or educationally disadvantaged youth. This is a population that a 
three-year study, now under way, indicates is not being served nearly 
in proportion to its need. Reported in Public/Private Ventu re News 
(Fall, 1985), the study, now in its first year, is funded by the £dna 
McConnell Clark Foundation, IBM, the Pew Memorial Trust the Exxon 
Education Fund, and the Rockefeller Foundation. 

To date, the study has found that school -business collaborations 
actually tend to avoid targetinr? the most at-risk youth. They also 
tend to be urb_an phenomena, to perceive business as a donor and 
schools as recfriA/ftrs , to involve service industries characterized by 
high turnover and many clerical positions, and to enroll a 
disproportionate number of young women. The study is also finding 
that most private-sector activity with schools occurs in terms of 
contributions of money, and that is primarily to post-secondary 
institutions. 
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Valuable research such as this study is increasingly pointing out 
the gaps in collaborative arrangements and revealing patterns in 
their structures, goals, and activities. As knowledge increases 
about what needs are remaining unmet, more collaborations can be 
expected to form to meet ther.e needs. The Project WISE Models and 
Guidelines are now readily available to serve those efforts. 

A large measure of the significance of the Models and Guidelines 
lies in the issues and questions they address. These issues and 
questions were raised by Liaison Team members and were culled from 
the Project s information data base during the last three years 
They include the most frequently asked questions and the knottiest 
problems faced by individuals involved in collaboration efforts 
They are listed below: 

1) How to identify needs of schools? 

How to assess and prioritize the individual needs of each 
school in the program? 

2) How to identify resources? 

What private sector organization has the means of 
fulfilling the needs of the school? 

3) How to get funding? 

How to locate and obtain funding that is helpful to 
starting and maintaining a project or program? 

4) How to obtain resources other than funding? 

How to get direct access to awareness, knowledge, and 
skills needed by school staffs and students? 

5) How to match needs with resources? 

What is the most efficient way to fit needs with 
appropriate remedies? 

6) How to facilitate "exchange mechanisms"? 

How will the resources, such as knowledge and skills, be 
delivered to those who have needs? 

7) How to establish control? 

At what level? By whom? How? 

8) liow to- get people to "buy into the system"? 

W^ratrare the benefits of collaboration? 

9) How to involve and get the support of students? 

If it is important for students to support the program, 
how do you go about it? 
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10) How to involve parents/community? 

How to get support and involvement of people needed to 
help make the proyram work? 

11) How to decide who will be linker/facilitator? 

Who will have the ultimate responsibility to make the 
program work? 

12) How to deal with problems of "turf"? 

How to avoid or solve disputes that are likely to a'^ise 
over territorial ity? 

13) How to develop leadership from all sectors? 

Who will develop support needed by thefaci 1 itator? 

14) How to eliminate misconceptions? 

How to overcome negative stereotypes that schools and the 
corporate world are likely to have about each other? 

15) How to establish trust? 

How to obtain the trust that is essential to 
collaboration? 

16) How to sell mutuality? 

How to assure collaborators that the program is 
equitable, that they are not giving too much with regard 
to benefits? 

17) How to maintain relationships once started? 

How to keep momentum that may be generated at the 
launching of the program? 

18) How to institutionalize the process of collaboration? 

How to make the partnership an integral part of school 
improvement efforts? 

19) How to expand and maintain continuity? 

How to prevent a project's "getting out of control" while 
It develops? 

20) How to deal with time and extra load? 

How to overcome the problem of busy people becoming even 
busjer? 

21) How to prevent burnout/boredom? 

How to keep morale high among people who are essential to 
the program? 

22) How to evaluate, measure effects, and give feedback? 

How to assess process and products to terminate or 
improve the program? 
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How to establish a climate to promote public 

education-private sector partnerships to help meet the needs 

of LEAs In the SEDL region? 

What needs to be done to help Project WISE sites and 
other communities obtain more benefits from 
school -business collaboration? 
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APPENDIX 1 



Project WISE List of Publications Searched for Informati 
Regarding School and Business Collaboration 



Project WISE 
List of Publications Searcheti 
tor Infomation Regarding 
School ana Business Collaboration 



American Educational Research Journal 

American Edu-ational Research Assoc i at i on 
1230 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washlnyton, D.C. 20036 

AUSTIN Magazine 
P. 0. Box 1967 
Austin, TX 78767 
478-9383 

Behavioral Sciences Newsletter 
Whitney Industrial Park 
Whitney Road 
Mahwah, NJ 07430 
(201) 891-5757 

Business Council for Effective Literacy 

1221 Avenue of the Americas - 35th Fl oor 
Nev* York, NY 10020 
(212) 512-2415/2412 

Business Week 

1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 

(Address changes to P. 0. Bos 430, Hightstown, NJ 08520) 

Center for Creative Leadership Newsletter 
5000 Laurinda Drive 
P. 0. Box P-1 

Greensboro, NC 27402-9990 

The Center for High School/College Articulation Newsletter 
F. H. LaGuardIa Community College of the City University 

of New York 
31-10 Thompson Avenue 
Long Island City, NY 11101-9950 
(718) 626-8740 

Centergram •: — 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 
(614) 486-3655 

Chronical of Higher Education 
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Civil Liberties Alert 
CLASP 

'K publication of the Conference on Education 
8001 Natural Bridge Road 
St* Louis, MO 63121 

Common Cause 

Computer Decisions 

10 Mul hoi land Dri ve 
Hasbrouck Heights, NJ 07604 
(201) 393-6000 

Education Daily 

Education Daily's Money Alert 

Educational Technology: The Magazine for Man agers of 
Change in Education 

The Employee Involvement Report 
Jo^ Willi sms Connvuni cations 

P. 0. Box 924 

Bartlesville, OK 74005 

(918) 336-2267 

EXXON USA quarterly 

Famnies as Educators Newsletter 

American Educatrional Research Association Special Interest Group 

Federal Grants and Contracts Weekly 

Ford Foundation 

(announcements and miscellaneous materials from time to time) 
320 East 43 Street 
New York, NY 10017 

Forbes 
Fortune 

Forum _ 

Rational Cle*ir+nghouse for Bilingual Education 

Governor's (Texas) Office of Community Leadership 

(announcements and miscellaneous materials from time to time) 

Harvard Business Review 



The Idea Bulletin 

the. National School Volunteer Program, Inc. 
( See The Volunteer in Education ) 

INC.: The Magazine for Growing Companies 

Industry Week 

Issues and Observations 

Center for Creative' Leadership 
5000 Laurinda Drive 
P. 0. Box P-1 

Greensboro, NC 27402-1660 

The Laser Beam 
project LASER 
Region XIII 

Education Service Center 
Austin, Texas 

National Assessment of Educational Progress 
CN 6710 

Princeton, NJ 08541-6710 

National Council of States on Inservice Education 
Announcements and news releases 

Phi Delta Kappan 
is received by SEDL, not routed, but filed in library. 
David Williams also receives this and we can see his. He puts it on his 
magazine stand. 

P. 0. Box 789 

Bloomington, IN 47402 

Public/Private Ventures 
Reports and Newsletter 
399 Market Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19106-2178 
(215) 592-9099 

SIGRU 

^Special Interest Group on Research Utilization" Newsletter 

R4D Center for Teacher Education 

Education Annex 3.114 

The Universi-ty-of- Te«as at Austin 

Successful Meetings 

Bi 1 1 Cominuni cations. Inc. 
633 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 
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Texas Busir.ess 

5757 Alpha Road, Suite 400 
Dallas, TX 75240 

Texas Monthly 

Texas School Business 

Texas School Management 
3355 Bee Cave Rd., Suite 404 
Austin, TX 78746 
(512) 327-3348 

Texas School Volunteer Program Inc. Newsletter , quarterly $2.00 
Time 



Training and Development Journal 
ASTD Headquarters Office 
600 Maryland Avenue, S.W., Suite 305 
Washington, D.C. 20024 
(202) 484-2390 

U. S. News & World Report 
2400 H. Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20037 

The Volunteer in Education 

ihe National school Volunteer Program, Inc. 
Suite 320, 701 North Fairfax Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(703) 836-4880 

Th^ Wall Street Journal 
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Project WISE 
School afMl Business Partnership 
Survey 

NAME 

5J""ch5Sl{sK°" ^"^"^ ^" °'" ^^""^ '° ^'^^""^ business partnerships In 



SERVICES 1 1 



\ } EXAMPLE 



Doing/ Would Like 
Have Done To do 



Staff development/lnservlce education Use of computer; human resource develop«nent 

Technical assls'.ante/consuUatlon Facilities or management study 

Career or economic Information Guest speakers In classroom or assembly 

School volunteers Tutoring; reading aloud 

Job shadowing for teachers, other 

school staff On-site observation of business en^loyees at work 

Other: 



MATERIAL AND FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

Jo'>s for school staff After-school or summer enployment 

^^^y mini -grants Encourage teacher and student excellence 

, Materials donations Computers, paper, magazines, etc. 

Construction/renovation Playgrounds, science labs, faculty loun'.e. etc. 

Training aids and equipment Loan or gift of con^uter software, etc. 

Other: 
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INTANGIBLE NEEDS 



Doing/ Would like 
have done to do 



Doing/ Would like 
have done to do 



Raising morale of school staff 

Understanding of school system 
as it really is 

Services for children 



PROGRAMS/PROJECTS 



Adopt-A-School or Join-A-School 
Program 

School Orop-Out Prevention/ 
Assistance Program 

Other: 



Supporting efforts of educators 

Motivating students; improving 
their self-esteem 

Other: 



Community Resources Directory 
Speakers' Bureau 



Education Foundation to Meet Needs 
for "Extras" 



LIST OTHER WAYS IN WHICH YOU WOULD LIKE BUSINESS INVOLVEMENT IN YOUR SCHOOLS: 



PLFASt RANK IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE TO YOU (1-4): 

Services Materials/Financial Support Intar.glbi*; Needs Programs/Projects 

(Use back of page If necessary) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Purpose 

The spark which initiates a school -community partnership can come from 
any sector of education or the community. A partnership's motivation, 
goals, structure, resources, and participants can vary greatly from one 
successful effort to another. But these collaborative efforts do have one 
theme in common, and that is to help improve the quality of the coimunity's 
schools. 

The "Models and Guidelines for Partnerships in Education" are intended 
to foster that theme, but do not propose any one best way to design, 
organize, and implement education-community partnerships. There is no one 
be«t way. Studies of school -community col laborati ve^ efforts indicate 
that a great variety of local conditions make tailored partnerships 
necessary and desirable, not only for each school district, but for each 
school. We can, however, learn from the mistakes and successes of previous 
partnerships. For example, we have learned that just getting good school 
and community people together to improve education in their schools is not 
efficient. Some kind of structure, and a process for operating, are also 
necessary. Research-based operational models and guidelines can help 
collaborating groups work more efficiently and more effectively. 

The "Models and Guidelines for Partnerships in Education" were 
developed by participants in the Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory's Ways to Improve Schools and Education Proje-t (WISE). The 
purpose of these models and guidelines is to provide school and conmunity 
partners with (1) a context model for producing a nuturing environment, (2) 
a strategic model for analyzing resources necessary for meeting loals, and 
(3) guidelines for dealing with issues related to partnerships. The models 



^The term ' col Tlfiorati ve" is used here to describe a process involving 
schools and other organizations sharing responsibility and authority in 
joint efforts to reach a common goal of improving the quality of education 
to benefit the partners and the community at large. 
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and guidelines are operational rather than theoretical. That is, they 
demonstrate how to use findings of research rather than explain the 
relationship between research and practice. 

The models and guidelines are also intended to encourage 
education -community partnerships by providing a rationale for, an 
indication of the benefits from relative to costs of. and examples , models 
and nuts-and-bolts guidelines for collaborative efforts. Although 
encouragement can come from nation-wide sources (as does the fundi -^g for 
Project WISE) and/or regional and state sources, the locus of the projects 
that Project WISE encourages is the local level. While in a larger sense 
the concern for the quality of education is national in scope, it appears 
that-as most Americans indicated in the 1985 Gallup Poll of Public Opinion 
about Public School Education in America-this national problem can best be 
solved at the local level . 

Project WISE produced these models and guidelines from a base of 
information gathered by reviewing literature, interviewing participants in 
school -community partnerships, and establishing and working with Liaison 
Teams that are implementing partnerships at six sites. These sites are 
Little Rock, Arkansas; iMew Orleans. Louisiana; Jackson. Mississippi; 
Albuquerque. New Mexico, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; and Austin Texas. Each 
Liaison Team is composed of representatives of the school district, a 
collaborating local business or chamber of commerce, other community 
organizations, the state education agency, a nearby college or university, 
and Project WISE. Working at their own sites and in three annual working 
conferences. Liaison Team members contributed invaluable information about 
their own experiences to the development of the models and guidelines. 

The models and guidelines are composed of three primary inter-related 
products: (1) the Context Model for Education-Community Partnerships 
(29-33) designed to assist in developing an environment conducive to 
effective collaboration; (2) Guidelines (34-51) for dealing with issues 
that are likely to be encountered and for avoiding or solving problems that 
might arise; and (3) the Strategic Model (52-57). a tool to facilitate 
planning and implementation. The models and guidelines are essentially 
detailed tips from people who have been involved in implementing 
education -community partnerships. 
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In addition, the Models and Guidelines include a discussion of the 
costs and benefits of partnerships, examples of partnerships, a section on 
collaborative staff development, and a select annotated bibliography and a 
list of sources for more information. 

Nothing here is meant to inhibit attempts to try something new in 
school -community collaborative efforts. On the contrary, because every 
community is unique (indeed, no two schools are identical), the models and 
guidelines are specific enough to halp, but general enough to be 
adaptable. Partnerships themselves are flexible and receptive to 
innovation. This innovation may be shown in objectives, structure* 
process, membership, or other aspects. Discussions of whether local 
projects should reinvent the wheel may be rooted in different definitions 
of "wheel." Probably the wheel need not be reinvented, but instead can be 
fitted with a tire suitable to local terrain. These models and guidelines 
should help develop successful collaborative projects at the local level. 
Further, the- e/emplary programs discussed later are meant to demonstrate 
variety and stimulate creativity rather than to indicate homogeneity or 
urge imitation. 

Background 

Public schools in the United States are being asked to make major 
reforms in order to improve the quality of education. But the costs of 
many of these reforms are too expensive for the funds currently available 
to schools. In an era of declining enrollments, diminishing public confi- 
dence and fewer federal funds, schools are experiencing increasing costs. 
Many communities have refused to raise additional tax or Lond money for 
school improvement. In effect, schools are being asked to do more with 
less. 

Many school districts are nevertheless tapping community resources to 
upgrade the quality of the education they provide. These districts have 
formed partnerships with local business. Industry, labor, higher education, 
and other organizations and agencies in order to use local resources more 
effectively. The private sector, too, has become more interesced in 
assisting schools. 
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Collaboration between schools and ohe private sector is not new, but 
only recently has there been significant focus on school -private sector 
partnerships to improve the general quality of education. Most business 
contributions to schools have instead been somewhat piecemeal, in the 
nature of executives doing voluntary consulting work, funding other consul- 
tants and short-term programs for students, and most often, providing 
funds, advice, and course-relatea job experience for career and/or voca- 
tional education courses. That the bulk of the literature on 
school -business relationships discusses career and/or vocational education 
and the transition of youth from school to work rnore than any other topic 
reveals the emphasis that has been placed on collaborative efforts thus 
far. 

Two trends in the U.S. economy have caused an increasing number of 
private sector leaders to broaden this perspective, to re-emphasize the 
importance of public education in the economic welfare of the nation. 
These trends are: (1) the change of the U. S. from an industrial state to 
one of information and technology, and (2) the development of a global 
economy in which the U. S. competes with other countries with strong 
economies. These trends indicate that human resources are more important 
than raw materials and capital in national productivity. Yet, perhaps 
because of its abundance, the u. S. labor force has not been tapped 
efficiently (Carnevale, 1982). The growing concern is that America is not 
developing its human resources as effectively as it might. 

Much of the recent literature in education-private sector relations 

cite education and human resource development as a rationale for school - 

business collaboration at the national, local, and school levels. A Nati on 

at Risk..., a report by the National Commission on Excellence in Educatio.i 

(1983) has a nationwide set of concerns and anticipated outcomes. Action 

for Excellence (June 1983), a report by the Education Conmission of the 

States (ECS) TffSjc. Force on Education for Economic Growth, also has a 

rationale which is national In scope: 

There are few national efforti*. that can legitimately be 
called c. xial to our national survival. Improving edu- 
cation in America (improving it sufficiently and improv- 
ing it now) is such an effort. Our purpose is to reach 
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as many citizens as possible and to persuade them to 
act. The facts on education and achievement in Airerica 
have recently been gathered and presented by many dif- 
ferent groups. What is needed now is to act on those 
facts. 

The ECS agenda specifically calls for new relationships between schools 
and other groups, but the Task Forceps emphasis is clearly upon education 
and private sector partnerships. The foreword to Action for Excellence 
summarizes this emphasis: 

This report calls for new all lances anong educators, 
school systens and oany other groups in Awrica to create 
a new ethic of excellence in public education. We 

believe especially that businesses, in their role as 
employers, should be much more deeply involved in the 
process of setting goals for education in America and in 
helping our schools to reach those goals. And we believe 
that legislators, labor leaders, parents, and institu- 
tions of higher learning, among others, should be far 
more involved with the public schools than they are at 
present. 

The literature of local school -business collaboration programs, such as 
The Community Investing in Tomorrow , about the District of Columbia 
Adopt-a-School Program (Prometheans, Inc., n.d.), stresses the development 
of local resources for the benefit of the entire community . And a study of 
school -business partnerships In 55 communities across the nation stressed 
"enlightened self interest" of local business leaders and educators. Here 
the corporate leaders are "convinced of the need to maximize return on 
dollars invested in public education," and educators, "Hard hit by reduc- 
tions in federal support, and demographic changes in the taxpaying and 
student" populations "need to help to better manage shrinking resources and 
to organize new coalitions for public education" (Schilit & Lacey, 1982, 
p. 1). 

This is not to say that private sector corporations or foundations are 
stepping in to^fillthe funding breach created with federal budget cuts in 
educational programs. Clearly, private sector philanthropy will not 
compensate for these bMllons of dollars (Council on Foundations, 1982). 
Rather than funds and/or other material resources, the most important 
contribution from the private sector, as well as other community 
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organizations, may be their human resources. An increasiny number of 
corporate and other oomm'jmty agencies are providing their staffs' time, 
energy, and expertise to develop the human resources of the schools' staffs 
as well as of the students. These school -community efforts are being 
carrieG out in a great variety of collaborative partnerships. 

Considerable flexibility tnerefore is built into these models and 
guidelines. Both experience and research suggest that collaborative 
efforts work best when educational needs and private sector resources are 
broadly conceived and used with flexibility (Chmura, 1982). 
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II. COST AND BENEFITS 



Education pays off; the cost of neglect is expensive. One study has 
estimated that "illiteracy costs our society over $12 billion per year— in 
lost production, in welfare, in prison costs, and in our social services" 
(American Association of School Administrators [AASA], 1984). Information 
gathered by Project WISE in its involvement in six projects and from 
reports from other projects across the U.S., makes clear that there are 
school -private sector collaborative efforts that are cost-effective. The 
costs of school -community partnerships are relatively small when compared 
with their benefits. 

Depending on the nature of the project and other resources volunteered, 
the amount of funding varies from project to project. When considering how 
much funding might be necessary for a project, the observation of a 
Virginia high school principal with successful experience in education- 
private sector partnerships is a helpful reminder: there is a danger that 
if school -comtnuni ty partnerships are viewed exclusively in monetary terms, 
worthwhile projects might be rebuffed for economic reasons. Then truly 
valuable benefits would never be realized (Elliott, April 1983). (Other 
suggestions about funding are included in Guidelines, pages 34-51). 

Although somp benefits may take a year or more to be realized, in a 
well planned and implemented partnership, the morals and mutual understand- 
ing of the participants begin increasing almost immediately. Some of the 
immediate benefits have been shown in a report of a collaborative project 
involving schools and the Rexnord Corporation. Results, reported soon 
after the program began in 1976, included the following: 

- Supervisors and teachers became supportive of each other's work. 

- Teachers gained new resources for their classrooms and dis- 
covered the human aspects of business, as business people better 
understood the problems ot education. 

- The company developed links with an important element of the 
community and improved their public relations. 
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- Company employees gained new respect for teachers and students 
and also discovered the i nterdependency of business and educa- 
tion (Rexnord, 1983). 

Other benefits— for students and schools, the community, business, labor 
and the nation— are shown below. 

Students and School Benefits 
Collaborative community efforts can bring important resources to 
students and schools— additional expertise, material, equipment, and human 
resources— that might otherwise not be available to meet their needs. If 
effectively conceived, planned, and implemented, education-conwunity 
partnerships can be expected to provide the following benefits: 

- Increased literacy and competence, 

- Deeper understanding of how basic skills are used in business. 

- Students and teachers more challenged by naw ideai^, 

- Increased understanding about careers in business and other 
community organizations. 

- ^;etter understanding and appreciation of relationships between 
school and total lifestyle patterns. 

- Improved attitudes toward work as a valuable part of society, 

- Increased motivation to learn subject matter taught in schools. 

- Better understanding of the interdependence of occupations. 

- More diversified opportunities for career exploration. 

- Better informed consumers. 

- Improved teacher morale. 

- More efficient school operations through increasing use of 
business management techniques. 

- Increased awareness among educators of the business point of 
viai^i-on many issues. 

- More clear understanding in the community of student and school 
problems and needs. 
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Cowiunity Benefits 
People who do not have basic academic skills cannot participate fully 
in society. One study estimates that citizens without adequate basic 
skills earn $4,000 less per year than their counterparts who have those 
skills. Functional illiteracy may be responsible for as much as $5.7 
billion in social programs and $6 billion in lost production each year 
(AASA. 1984). 

Local Chambers of Commerce have found that a strong public school 
system is one of the greatest assets in recruiting new businesses to settle 
in their communities. The educational system is one of the key factors in 
any company»s decision to relocate (AASA, 1984). A community perceived as 
having inadequate schools is less attractive to businesses and may suffer 
from a diminishing tax base. 

Otner benefits of school -private sector partnerships to the conmunity 
include: 

- Increased awareness of school problems and successes. 

- Better informed and educated citizens. 

- Increased support for the school system. 

- Schools which are more responsive to community needs. 

- Increased cooperation among community leaders. 

- Strengthened community stability. 

- Increased community tax base. 

- Enhanced quality of life in the community. 

Business Benefits 
The partnership that a business establishes with the schools is an 
investment that can provide the private sector with great returns. Some- 
times some busyness firms consider their work with schools as one means of 
discharging a community^ public service responsibility (NSPRA. 1980, p. 
9). Other benefits to the company and its employees include these: 

- Increased equal employment opport;unities. 
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- Educators and students who are more informed about public policy 
decisions affecting business, 

- Decline in on-the-job training needs, 

- Improved employee morale as companies become involved in meeting 
school needs, 

- Better organized and more visible volunteer efforts among 
empl oyees , 

- Increased influence among corporations on how their taxes are 
used to support better schools, 

- Increased unde'-standing of business projects, services, and 
pol icies. 

- Enhanced company image. 

- A better educated and qualified workforce, needed in an 
information/technological economy, becomes increasingly 
available. 

Labor Union Benefits 

Organized labor is concerned about community welfare as well as that of 
its own members. Labor unions are concerned about the image of labor that 
young people get through the mass media and their schooling. According to 
one report on work, fewer than one character in 10 on television is a 
blue-collar worker, and these few are usually portrayed with undesirable 
social traits (NSPRA, 1980), The liter^ure indicates that collaborative 
relationships among labor, education agencies, and the corporate world 
enhances the public image of unions, and promotes a better match with 
regard to preparation for present and future jobs (National Association of 
Manufacturers, 1982). Other benefits of school -community partnerships 
include the following: 

- Enhanced links between labor and community colleges and higher 
education adult education programs, 

- InSlMSed quality and quantity of apprenticeship programs. 

- Enhanced technical and <:cientific literacy of the workforce, 

- Decreasing unemployment as more jobs are opened for union 
members and potential members. 
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- A better understanding in the commumty, especially among youny 
people, of the role of unions in collective bargaining, 
facilitating access to jobs, and providing healthier working 
conditions. 

National Benefits 

The benefits of education-private sector collaboration accrue to the 
nation as well as to students, schools, community, businesses, and labor 
unions. Clearly, as the elements of society benefit, the nation as a whole 
benefits as well. But there are more specific ways in which the nation's 
interests are served. As students become better informed about interrela- 
tionships among the pieces of society, thsy grow into better informed adult 
citizens more capable of making decisions about issues for which they will 
have increasing responsibility. Well informed, educated citizens foster 
the production of reliable goods and services which contribute to local, 
state, community, and national economies. The Brookings Institution 
credits education as being the primary factor in the economic growth of the 
United States in the last 50 years ( Education Daily . August 27, 1984). 
Further: 

- A healthier national economy contributes significantly to the 
success of the United States in the increasingly interrelateo 
international economy. 

- The national defense is enhanced, as the U. S. population 
becomes not only more literate, but more literate in science, 
mathematics, and technology, which helps prepare a dafense force 
that can develop and operate increasingly complex weapons 
systems. 

The most important benefits to the nation, however, are probably incalcu- 
lable ones, in the expanded abilities and horizons of individuals who can 
achieve a sense of self worth and an ability to interract positively with 
each other. 
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III. EXAMPLES OF PARTNERSHIPS IN EDUCATION 



It is difficult to capture the breadth and excitement of education- 
private sector cooperation to improve schooling. It is relatively easier 
to see the depth in individual community programs in which concerned and 
capable people of different job roles and sectors are working together to 
resolve issues and improve children's futures by improving schooling and 
education. 

The possibilities of kinds of partners and resulting products are 
virtually unlimited or are limited only by lack of imagination or 
creativity. 

It might be said that school and business/community partnersnips make 
"strange bedfellows." But the object of these partnerships is to meet a 
school need, and many ways have been found to accomplish that. This 
discussion of examples of collaborative arrangements and efforts should 
illustrate the great range of partnership possibilities and may suggest 
some ideas for adaptations in other communities. 

Various typologies may be helpful In suggesting general areas of 
collaboration. The National School Public Relations Association (1980) has 
listed four kinds of business-Industry involvement that are under way 
throughout the country: 

- CollaboratlvB activities that directly or Indirectly Involve 
students, usually in career preparation or awareness programs or in 
economic or citizenship education. Examples include work-study 
arrangements, Junior Achievement, internships and Adopt -A- School 
programs. 

- Cooperative efforts to aid schools or school districts that don't 
Involve students. Examples include management studies, staff 
development, budget preparation assistance and long-range planning. 

- Involvenent by Individuals fro« business and Industry as members of 
boards, jcpmmittees, task forces or advisory groups at the local, 
reglonaVr-state and national levels. Business representation on such 
bodies often Is required by law. 

- Education-related activities by business or Industry without the 
cooperation of local schools or school districts, although individual 
educators may be involved. Examples include corporate training 
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programs, tuition aid plans for employees and so-called "corporate 
freebles'*— Instructional aid materials that range in value from the 
very useful to industrial propaganda. 

The purpose of partnerships is to help students learn, so another way 
of looking at types of collaborative efforts Is to consider how the 
students receive assistance (Boyer, 1983): 

- Provide needy students with opportunities to learn. 

- Improve students* self concept 

- Enrich learning for gifted and talented students. 

- Assist ctudents In making a school -to-work transition 

- Helping teachers 

Collaborative efforts may also be typed according to scale of 
territory, or the number of agencies or span of time Involved. It Is 
important to keep In mind that a partnershp does not have to be big to be 
successful. Any size partnership can be successful In helping to neet 
school needs. 

The following examples of school -business/community partnerships are 
organized according to size of the effort. I.e. the number of partners, 
students, schools, and time :>pan Involved In the effort, with the smaller 
scale first and Increasing In scale to state-wide In scope. 

- Walter Boyd, an attorney, runs a one-person program of talks, mock 
trials, and student Incentive contests in Houston schools. 

- A staff member of an insurance firm In Austin, Texas taught a 
computer class to elementary students each afternoon after school for 
five weeks. 

- In '^othan, Alabama, volunteers can work In any of seven schools to 
help children with homework, reading, arithmetic, language, and 
"basic life styles." 

- Children-^THespltal In Jacksonville, Florida, a partner with Love 
Grove Elementary School, displays student art and crranged for a 
graduation ceremony for fifth graders. 

- The Regional Transit Authority In New Orleans Is providing students 
In John F. Kennedy High School with the opportunity and necessary 
computers and training to revise the city's transportation routes to 
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provide public bus service to the school, a service that has not been 
available. 



Many partnerships are reciprocal, wherein the school provides 
something to their partner. The Jackson Elementary School and Pepsi 
Cola in the JacKSon, Mississippi Adopt -a-School Program is one such 
partnership. The company provides motivational awards such as Pepsi 
Cola products and T-shirts, In return, the students invite the 
company's employees to school events and lunch, display art and 
projects in the Pepsi building, and give certificates of appreciation 
at the annual spaghetti supper sponsored by the adopter, 

Audubon Montessori Elementary School in New Orleans collaborates with 
the 0. H. Holmes Department Stores to provide a wider array of 
learning experiences and incentives for its students and activities 
for its teachers. The school insists on raising its own funds to be 
matched by the stores. 

The owner of Dairy Queens in Oklahoma City provides incentive awards 
of his products to students who earn them in a district-wide reading 
program. The program started in one school but was in everv citv 
school by 1984. ^ ^ 

The "Youth Motivation Task force" in Akron, Ohio brings educators and 
members of the National Alliance of Business and the local Private 
Industry Council together to plan and implement ways of improving 
:'oung people's motivation and attitude about work. 

The "Partners in Education" program of the Greater Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce has many partnership projects, including one in which 
Childrens* Hospital Research Foundation scientists worked with 
Rockdale Elementary teachers to design curricula integrating the 
facilii-ies of the hospital and local zoo into lesson plans. 

IBM assigns employees, such as a computer systems analyst, to work 
one year at company expense in a public high school. 

Local companies in Philadelphia collaborate with public schools there 
to operate a repli cable program that moves simulated work places into 
four high schools. Each year 550 disadvantaged, potential dropouts 
are taught skills in electrical and automotive repair and business 
office work linked to academic skills. 

In the Fairfax County, Virginia Public Schools, a nonprofit education 
foundatldA-, established by a group of local business leaders, raised 
more than $660,000 in funds and equipment for the schools in 1984. 

In "The Partners Project," members of the Jaycee Chapter at the 
Wrightsville Unit of the Arkansas Department of Correction were 
trained by business/community volunteers and the Little Rock school 
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district*s Reading Department staff to construct learning aids for 
use by elementary reading students. Over 100 Jaycee inmates spent 
almost 1,000 hours producing hundreds of reading aids during the 
1983-84 school year. 

The Jackson, Mississippi Adopt-a-School Program and Project WISE held 
the First Mississippi Annual Adopt -a-School Seminar, with workshops 
and general sessions on how to implement partnerships. Approximately 
250 people representing school districts .-round the state attended. 

Austin, Texas area businesses, including Texas Instruments, IBM, and 
Tracor, as well as Texas A&M University, assisted local school staff 
in planning and developing the Austin Science Acaderny, which opened 
in August 1985 with 200 students. Texas Instruments also provided 
training for 10 teachers and the principal of the magnet school, 
which is located within the LBJ High School. 

At Valley High School in Albuquerque, local businesses collaborate 
with the school district in the -Side-by-Side Partnership Program." 
This provides students with severe learning disabilities 
school -to-work opportunities. Employers have found that these 
students are above average in dependability and do jobs that other 
young people are reluctant to do. 

The Jackson, Mississippi Adopt -a-School Program includes several 
student incentive projects. One of these is the "Key Bucks Program" 
'.hat awards ""bucks" (coupons) to elementary students and their 
parents. Students earn bucks for attendance, work habits/behavior, 
and academic achievement. Parents earn bucks for school wide 
scheduled conferences with a teacher and for attending P.T.A. 
meetings. Students can redeem tneir bucks at the end of each six 
week term at a "store" and/or auction or save them for a final big 
store with more expensive items at the end of the year. Merchandise 
is purchased with funds from a local television station and alumium 
can sales. 

In Austin, Texas collaborative efforts are under way to decrease the 
number of drop-outs from the city schools. A task force, sponsored 
by the local chamber of comnoerce, and composed of educators, business 
leaders, and heads of local organizations, has studied and reported 
on the drop-out problem and recommended potential remedies. The 
Austin office of IBM has adopted the school district's "Alternative 
Education Program" and is collaborating with the "Drop-out Program" 
to decrease the number of students leaving school before they are 
graduatetfT" 

In Atlanta, the executive director of the Atlanta Partnership spent 
one year formulating plans with business executives, college 
presidents, community organizations, and political leaders before 
asking them for a commitment to cooperate in a coalition to improve 
public schools. The coalition provides funding and expertise and 
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other human resources to ii;,prove public education in Atlanta. 



" ,1" 1984 two school and business/comnunity collaborative projects in 
Little Rock. Arkansas won National School Volunteer Program awards. 
In one project, the Pulaski County Literacy Council paired 
volunteers, crained in the Laub^ch method of teaching reading, with a 
group of junior high students wh, -.e reading skills were below q-ade 
level. During one semester lb volunteers spent two hours weekly 
I'ilZ JI^ ^^I'f individually. The project was awarded second 
place in the National School Volunteer Program's annual national 
awards. First place was won by the "Young Authors Creative Writing 
Program, which complemented and extended the elementary lanquaqe 
arts curriculum in Little Rock public schools. The program provides 
elementary students with opportunities to acquire an enthusiasm for 
writing whie developing both creative and analytical writing and 
thinking {.kills. The project is implemented by volunteers in 
elementary classrooms. 

• The Junior League of Oklahoma City is in the first year of a 
three-year partnership with their city's Adopt-A- School Program. The 
League has sponsored a dinner for over 200 potential adopters and. 
with Project WISE, a conference for sr.hool and business partners and 
potential partners on how to implement partnerships. The Junior 
League has also committed \Q of their members to assist the 
Adopt-a-School Program as coordinators between the schools and 
business partners. 

■ The Superintendent of the Washington, D. C. schools has enlisted the 
substantial help of several hundred area businesses. Career training 
programs under corporate sponsorship are offered at five city high 
schools. General motors, IBM, and the Potomac Electric Power Company 
co-sponsor an engineering program. Local banks sponsor a program in 
business and finance. George Washington University sponsors a health 
science program. 

The Business Task Force on Education, founded by a group of New 
Orleans business executives in 1978, has "adopted" the New Orleans 
School Board, provided management training for administrators in the 
district, conducted a successful campaign to get voter support in 
passing a tax to provide funds for almost $100 million in new 
construction and renovation for school facilities, studied the nature 
and scope of the problems underlying the lack of student achievement, 
and formulated an Academic Excellence Program as a guide for the 
school beard. 

The "Career Guidance Institute" program (CGI) operates throughout the 
Albuquerque Public School District to decrease unemployment and 
underemployment in the city. Operating with a grant from the Edna 
McConnell Clark Foundation, the private and educational sectors 
collaborated to assess needs, set objectives, and form an advisory 
council to implement the program. From its Albuquerque Chamber of 
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Commerce offices, CGI Involves the private sector, students, and 
school staff in more than 50 work and learning projects, including 
Join-a-School (an expanded version of their earlier Adopt-a-School ) , 
Slimmer employment for students and staff, vocational and 
pre-vocational courses, employer-teacher exchanges. Shadow Days, and 
use of computer information systems. 

The "Forming the Future" program was endorsed by the Austin School 
Board in 1981 and directed by a school district administrator and a 
private sector representative. The Forming the Future Council was 
composed of 500 citizens "from all walks of life." During the next 
year more than 14,000 Austin citizens participated in its six major 
committees (Education, Physical Plant, Finance, Personnel, Conmunity 
Relictions, and Analysis), 35 subcommittees and numerous task forces, 
or provided input through a community survey. The Forming the Future 
Report, issued in 1982, hcis provided an information base for school 
and city policies and practices ever since. One direct result of the 
report is the Austin Adopt-a-School Program. 

The "Boston Contact" is a long-tenm effort to Improve the quality of 
all the city's high schools. It is an agreement oetween the public 
schools, the business community, and local colleges and 
universities. The school district agreed to Improve attendance 
rates, reduce drop-out ratss, increase student competence in reading 
and math, and improve college and job placement rates. The 
businesses agreed to give hiring priority to Boston students upon 
their graduation. The higher education agencies agreed to enroll 25% 
more of the public school graduates. The schools, businesses, and 
colleges work together to improve public education. The colleges, 
universities, and businesses contribute human and tangible resources 
to the improvement effort. 

Shell Oil in Houston provides 13 scientists every week to a public 
high school where they provide gifted students an expansion on what 
their mathematics, science, and computer teachers offer. 

Tenneco In Houston provides 45 volunteers every week to an inner city 
minority high school where they tutor students and help then in 
special projects. One hundred summer jobs for students are also 
provided. 

In the state of New York, 23 industrial education councils serve 70 
percent of the state's population. Some have operated 10 years and 
others only a few months. The councils Include career awareness 
workshops-^r teachers, guides to student employment, and 
business-education teams to assess business training needs of 
teachers and students. 

The Oklahoma Governor, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Chancellor of Higher Education, and Director of Vocational -Techni cal 
Education have launched an "Oklahoma Loves Learning" campaign with 
brochures and highway billboards with messages to (1) enhance the 
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image of education, (2) enhance the morale of educators and students 
and ♦•.heir parents, (3) increase citizens' interest in education as it 
relates to the future, and (4) enhance the idea of partnerships 
between business, government, and education. The 3-M Company is 
donating art work and production and reducing the rental price of the 
billboards. 

- The Louisiana State Department of Educd.ion is developing a computer 
file to include Information from all school and business partnerships 
in the state and establish a state-wide network. The file contains 
information about funding sources and talent banks, as well as a 
description of each project and how to get more information. A 
linking agent for the project has been designated In each higher 
education agency In the state. Every principal in the state is being 
contacted. 

- The Mississippi Department of Education is establishing 
Business/ Industry/Education Councils throughout the state and has 
published "A Partnership for Mississippi's Future: Handbook for 
Business/ Industry/Education Partnerships." The focus of the project 
is the development of community, regional, and state level mechanisms 
to serve as the connecting link between work and the classroom. 

For more examples of partnerships and contacts ..- Partnerships in 
Education Directory (June 1984) contains 189 pages of brief descriptions of 
thousands of partnerships and Includes names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of contact persons. The Directory is a product of the Partnerships 
in Education Data Base (PDN) prepared by Partnerships Data Net Inc. in 
conjunction with the White House Office of Private Sector Initiatives. As 
of this writing, the address of PDN is 1015 18th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D, C. 20036, and the telephone number is (202) 293-8280. 
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IV. A KOCUS ON SCHOOL. BUSINESS, AND COMiUNITY 
COLLABORATIVE STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Neither business nor schools have realized fully that company 
training programs constitute a resource that schools coula put 
to good use in staff development (Jackson, July, 1983). 
In the emerging Information Age a major challenge, perhaps the most 
formidable challenge (Naisbitt, 1982) is to keep human resources abreast of 
technological advances. This transfer of technical knowledge as crucial 
as it is, is not the only important resource that can come through school 
and business collaborative staff development. The affective needs of human 
resources must be attended also. As Naisbitt has said, "Whenever new 
technology is introduced into society, there must be a counter balancing 
human response—that is, high-touch— or the technology is rejected." 
(1982). In their search for excellence as part of what could be learned 
from "America's best run companies," Peters and Waterman reported in In 
search of Excellence (1982), that the success of 60 of the most profitable 
businesses was related to how they treated their employees. Treat people 
"as partners, treat them with respect. Treat them— not capital spending 
and automation--as the primary source of productivity gains." 

Not all school administrators need lessons in humanizing their 
workplace. There are schools that are excellent places for developing 
human resources, both staff and students. There is much that could be 
learned in a book of "Lessons for America's Best Run Schools." But one of 
the characteristics of an effective school is that its staff is continually 
trying to develop. So even the best run schools may learn lessons from 
successful businesses on improving the quality of life in the work place in 
order to increase productivity. 

This section of the "Project WISE Models and Guidelines for Partner- 
ships in Education" discusses the intersection of the human and the techno- 
logical, how human resource development and organizational development 
concepts rt.ate^ each other, and how they can be applied effectively to 
staff development that enhances collaboration efforts. 

Staff development for teachers, principals, and other school staff has 
always been important to school improvement (McLaughlin & Marsh, 1978). 
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Such staff development is even more important now when schools and society 
need to make the most effective use of available resources, especially 
human resources. 

Improvements in education generally focus on the concepts of "quality 
education" and/or "effective schools." The following definition and 
discussion are offered as a basis for discussing these concepts: 

Quality education is the outcome of effective schools and includes a 
range of experiences that (1) focus on learner academic achievement, 
(2) employ a variety of teaching methods, (3) promote learning on the 
part of all students, (4) take into account individual differences, (5) 
produce learner competencies in terms of measurable knowledge and skill 
outcomes, and (6) develop positive student behavior in and out of the 
cl assroom. 

The effective schools concept is complex and produces considerable 
disagreement among educators who discuss it. There does seem to be 
consensus, however, on some assumptions regarding effective schools 
(Westbrook, 1982, pp. 7-10): 

(1) Effectiveness is on the same qualitative continuum which includes 
ineffectiveness. 

(2) The factors which make l school effective are conrion to all 
schools. Effectiveness depends upon the nature of the factors and 
how they are implemented. These factors are: 

Attitudes Instruction staff 

Community Involvement Leadership Roles Students 

Facilities Parent Involvement Other factors 

Goals Skills 

(3) Effective and less effective schools both have "central actors." 
These include: 

School staff Parents Facilities 

Students Community 

(4) Effective schools research has been primarily descriptive and does 
not determine cause and effect. 

Some of the effective schools research focuses on equal educational 
opportunity for disadvantaged children. Several of these studies indicate 
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that integrated schools with supportive teaching-learning conditions tend 
to have several positive results with regard to racial attitudes and 
self -concept and that academic achievement rises for the minority children , 
and relatively advantaged majority children continue to learn at the same 
or higher rate (Weinberg, 1977a, 1977b; Edmonds, 1979; Epps, 1979), As 
Kirk and Good noted (1975), the conditions— identified in studies reviewed 
by themselves, Katz (1964), St, John (1970) and others— are not unique to 
success for minority students in a desegregated setting, but that "they are 
vitally important to academic success for anyone in any educational 
setting." 

In general, the sair<e characteristics which correlate with effective 
schools also correlate with integrated schools. It seems that these 
characteristics— high expectations, success begetting success, positive 
behavior management and environment, cooperative staffs, and a strong 
leader lo has a definite goal or plan and communicates well with staff and 
consumers (e.g., students, parents, cc mini ty)— also correlate to corporate 
effectiveness. These characteristics are comparable to Peters and 
.Waterman's findings reported in In Search of Excellence , And, as in much 
of the effective schools literature, the authors do not discuss how a 
company can develop the attitudes, skills, knowledge, and conditions needed 
for excellence. 

There has been during the past decade and a half, however, considerable 
progress in human and organizational development which indicates that much 
is known about the conditions which correlate with effectiveness and how to 
develop both the cognitive and affective domains necessary for these 
conditions. Much of this expertise Is embodied within the related concepts 
of andragogy and human resource development (HRD). As practiced in the 
public and private sectors, androgogy , the art and science of teaching 
adults (Knowles, 1980, pp. 40-42), is based increasingly on assumptions of 
respect for Individuals and their capacity for professional growth. Other 
andragoglcal assumptions which have strong implications for Inservice 
education and other adult educational practices, are that as individuals 
mature (Knowles, 1980, pp. 43-45): 
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!• their self-concept moves frcr.i one of beiny a dependent personal uy 
to one of being sel f-d1 rectea ; 

2. their resen-oir of experience becomes an increasingly nch resource 
for further learning; 

3. they attach more meaning to those learnings they gain from 
experience than to those they acquire passively; 

4. their time perspective changes from one of postponed application, 
and their orientation towards learning shifts from one of 
subject -centeredness to one of performance-centeredness. 

Many American businesses have adopted these assumptions for developing 
human resources. In an era of increasing competition from abroad and of an 
economy shifting from an industrial base to one of service and information 
processing, the nnst iin>ortant resources are no longer natural resources or 
even capital, but hunan resources (Dahl and Morgan, 1983, p. 3). 

There is a widely held anc* spreading belief that many corporations are 
providing high quality and cost-effective HRD inservice education for their 
employees. Some educators believe that the corporate sector has exceeded 
the education sector in the recognition of how learning is instrumental to 
economic and organization productivity. Herman Niebuhr, Jr., Vice 
President of Temple University, has said that business successes In this 
area display "evidence of educational innovation, both substantive and 
methodological, far beyond the models and innovations of higher education," 
and heve made corporate educational enterprises competitive with DubHc 
education (1982). There Is evidence to support Scobel's (1980) assessment 
of the progress in HRD In the last two decades: 

HRD has probably learned nx)re about learning and the potential 
for high-level development than evidenced In either the applied 
educational or academic researcn arenas. HRD has come of age. 
It trains well. It educates well. It develops well. 

Funds and other tangible resources are important for education, but 
human resource TIevelopment is the most important way that the private 
sector can assist school staffs In becoming more effective. And if staff 
development Is to improve the productivity of the system. It is likely that 
the several parts of the system will need inservice. Administrators and 
all others of the district and school staffs have important parte to play 
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in establishing and maintaining a climate for teaching and learniny. it 
would seem that human resources are as critical to educational 
effectiveness as they are to business productivity. 

Not all school inservice training is of poor quality nor is all 
corporate training appropriate for schools. Rather, the suggestion is that 
one of the ways in which business and industry have profited from public 
education is by borrowing those staff development practices and research 
which could be adapted as part of corporate staff training. And, in turn, 
corporate inservice practices and research have elements which can be used 
to benefit schools. This seems particularly appropriate during a period in 
which business and industry have relatively more resources for staff 
development than do schools (Wise, 1981). 

By far, most of the private sector's contributions to education have 
gone to, and continue to go to, universities and colleges. Most 
business contributions to K-12 schools have been in the nature of 
executives doing voluntary consulting work, funding other consultants and 
short-term programs for students, and most often, providing funds, advice, 
and course-related job experience for career and/or vocational education 
courses. A lit*»rature search for school -busi ness relationships identifies 
more sources on career and vocational education and the transition of youth 
from school to workplace than other topics. The literature includes little 
information on adopting business training practices for use with school 
staffs except with regard to career and vocational training, and, it is 
important to note, this adoption has been successful ir. those programs. 

Awareness that schools can learn from business on a broader basis is 
growing. "Partnerships with business could help the inservice problem," 
said the executive director of the National Association of Elementary 
School Principals (Sava, 1984). There is excellent potential if both 
parties will "sit down, identify individual needs, and decide what type of 
partnership is -needed." 

Some school and business/conmunity partners have realized the potential 
of collaborative efforts to develop school staff to better prepare them to 
meet students' needs for the future. Some of these efforts are briefly 
described below. These examples are arranged more or less according to 
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scale, smaller projects first, then intermediate and larger scale efforts. 
But it should be kept in mind that size is not a factor which predicts 
success. Development of one teacher or one principal is important, whether 
this development occurs as the result of a partnership involvinci one school 
or every school in a state. These examples d:.: offered in order to suggest 
a broad range of possibilities. And it should be noted that the partners 
providing school staff with awareness, knowledge, and skills, are not all 
businesses. Hospitals, museums, colleges, and governmental and other 
agencies may have much to contribute toward meeting scnool and student 
needs. 

SmII Scale 

- The "Technical Education Institute" is a computer progranwing 
project in the Chicago public schools designed to augment newly 
created computer programs for 100 students in grades five through 
eight. Its primary objective is to familiarize students with 
computers and to teach them basic programming. The Institute 
includes teacher inservice on the use of computers as well as 
direct student instruction. Students work on computers, learn 
programming, and make visits to computer sites. The Institute 
requires the services of one staff instructor once a week for three 
hours. 

- Ford Foundation "Math CoUaborati ves" exist in five cities around 
the United States to offer 50-100 teachers in inner-city schools 
the opportunity to meet and work with mathematics professionals in 
higher education and business. The collaboratives operate in 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, and 
Cleveland. Activities at each sUe vary, but include developing 
new classroom materials, participating in intensive summer 
institutes, and helping students relate mathematics to the world of 
work. 

- The Monsanto-Kirkwood High School /Sol dan High School Partnership in 
St. Louis, Missouri, provides teachers and students with enrichment 
in chemistry at the secondary school level and combines an 
inner-city school with a suburban school. 

- Teachers, principals, and other staff in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
have thej)pport unity to work during summers with nearby businesses 
such as the Nev* Mexico Public Utility or the Sandia Labs, to 
increase their skills in a variety of areas. Companies involved 
pay the educators* salaries duri.ig their stay. The American 
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Council of Life Insurance suygests that its members offer such 
staff development activities as 

- tours of company sites 

- workshops on business techniques for career education teachers 

- policy development seminars on insurance-related curriculum 
issues such as financial planning and health 

- summer seminars on business techniques 

- internship and summer employment opportunities 

- personal financial planning seminars 

- career change guidance 

- seminars on communication skills, data processing, budget 
preparation, and accounting 

- workshops on management, personnel, public relations, 
advertising, marketing. Investing, and Insurance, 

The Austin, Texas chapter of the American Society for Training and 
Development (ASTD), provides training to the staff development and 
other personnel in the Austin schools in personnel management, oral 
presentations, interpersonal relations, and other topics/ District 
media staff videotape presentations for use with other educators. 

Valley High School in Albuquerque, New Mexico has a model program 
partially funded by Honeywell Corporation to train staff in the use 
of quality circles as a method of particlpaci ve management. 

Intermediate Scale 

The "Spice Summer Program of Internships for Companies and 
Educators" is sponsored by the Industry Education Council for 
California to provide educators with techniczl training in math, 
science, and computer courses. Businesses are matched with 
teachers or counselors over 5-10 week periods during the sumner to 
work on specific projects. 

Cincinnati Bell has provided that city's Bloom Junior High School 
with two systems analysts who advised on the purchase of new school 
computers and software. 

General Motors has supplied a management training expert to 
Washington, D.C. schools to conduct a team-building workshop for 
key personnel . 

Digital Equipment Corporation has designed a three-day training 
course Ttl computer technology for top administrators in the 
Washington, D.C. schools. 

Chase Manhattan Bank of New York has contributed $430,000 to train 
high school principals to become better educational leaders. 
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• The Danforth Foundation sponsors a "Metropolitan Human Resource 
Development Program" in the Atlanta scnools to bring the education 
and business conmunities together in what is now called the Atlanta 
Partnership. 

The "Work/Education Fellowship Program" is funded by the Ford 
Foundation as a staff development program to help school -based and 
other instructional staff members increase their abilities to 
prepare students for the transition from school to work. 

The Honeywell Corporation provides math and science teachers from 
11 Minneapolis-St. Paul area high schools the opportunity to 
participate In annual summer teacher academies. Teachers attend 
lectures by Honeywell scientists, observe how math and science are 
used at high tech companies, and develop classroom projects based 
on what they learn. Ultimately, the project is expected to enhance 
students' classroom experience by exposing their teachers to the 
world of corporate technology. 

In Chicago, nearly 3,000 teachers In two pilot districts have 
received eight hours of training to give career education to their 
students. Businesses have assigned 70 career education 
coordinators to the effort and have established 15 career 
development centers. Activities at the centers Include such things 
as airport personnel dealing with air transportat.on careers and 
Holiday Inn employees teaching motel operations. 

Leadership academies are available for Albuquerque, New H?y.ico 
principals to obtain training tailored to their needs. I- ivjrams 
are sponsored by local businesses aiid are generally held on 
weekends. 

Large Scale 

"State Education Policy Seminars," sponsored by the Education 
Commission of the States and The Institute for Educational 
Leadership, are a nation-wide network of seminars for state 
educational and political leaders to explore key policy issues. A 
number of nation-wide foundations, and trusts as well as local 
universities and businesses fund the seminars. 

IBM Corporation Is lending nearly 100 of Its employees as teachers 
In high schools, universities, and community colleges in 28 states, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. These temporary faculty 
are spending a year teaching, leading seminars, and working with 
school administrators at institutions which serve minority and 
disadvantaged youth. Most topics deal with business 
administration, computer science, and math. 
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- The Renewal Center in Pittsburgh is <x fully operating high school 
which has also been transformed into a laboratory for high school 
teachers to renew their own skills. Groups of 50 teachers attend 
classes full time at the center for eight weeks while replacement 
teachers handle their classes. Specially trained district teachers 
serve as resident teachers at the Center, teaching their colleagues 
the latest research -related Information about instructional 
skills, adolescent development, and academic content, "Students" 
engage in special projects, serve as interns in tne conmunity, or 
learn new skills such as computer programming. The Center is 
funded by the Board of Education and the Ford Foundation. 

These examples of staff development efforts involve two processes: 
inservice education and collaboration between a school and one or more 
other agencies. Both processes leaJ to more positive results when 
conducted according to appropriate models and guidelines. Project WISE 
provides models and guidelines for partnerships in education in this 
publication. The project from which WISE grew has produced the 114-page A_ 
Handbook for Inservice Education: Guidelines for Training Multicultural 
Education and Desegregation . This Handbook provides research- and 
experience-based models and guidelines and is recommended as a guide for 
effective inservice training. Some general assumptions about staff 
development included in the Handbook are also inherent in the "Project WISE 
Models and Guidelines for Partnerships in Education." These assumptions 
are: 

0 Even schools that are functioning effectively in many ways can make 
improvements. 

0 School staffs are professionally -oncerned about education and want 
to improve their practices. 

0 Significant improvements in the quality of education requires not 
only a total school effort, but assistance from the community as 
well . 

0 School staffs have the capability to improve; however, resources, 
space, and especially time must be arranged so that the total 
school st^Tf can participate in improvement activities. 

0 Teachers, administrators, and other school and district staff 

already possess important expertise, much of which may be useful to 
business. 
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0 Professional improvement is an individual, long-term, developmental 
process, wherein staff members fit innovative concepts to their own 
concerns, styles, and situations. 

Furthermore, tho models and guidelines are based on an assumption that 
meipbership on inservice planning teams should reflect community 
collaboration, including racial /ethnic groups and job roles. Collaboration 
is the operative principle here, the basis not only for the partnerships 
that these models and guidelines support, but also for the critical 
processes that engender and continue them. Following is a discussion of a 
Context Model representing conditions that iwst exist in the cotmiunity— 
whether a large or small community— involved in the collaborative effort. 
Following the Context Model is a discussion of issu'^s that usually must be 
dealt with in order to achieve the community context most conducive to 
successful partnerships. Along with these issues arc guidelines for 
resolving thprn. 
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V. WISE CONTEXT MODEL FOR EDUCATION-COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIPS 



Every collaboration is an innovation. Regardless of the experience 
participants have had with each other or in similar circumstances, the 
creation of any particular constellation of a'.tors and purposes engages 
everyone in something new, in change. 

Research on the Implementation of 1nnovations2 indicates two major 
conclusions: one, that change is a complex interplay of four elements, and 
two, that the people involved In change do not remain static during the 
experience, but move through several stages of concern about the innovation 
in which they are participating. The elements of chancje which researchers 
have noted are that change Is clearly a process rather than an event; that 
It Is made by Individuals first, then institutions; that It Is a highly 
personal experience for those Involved; and that It entails developmental 
growth In the feelings and skills of participants. Thus, research 
indicates, the Implementation of tiew Ideas or projects, such as 
collaborative arrangements, must be tailored to the people Involved rather 
than to the innovation Itself. Unless the concerns of the people are 
acknowledged snd their energy harnessed, the innovation more than likely 
will fall. 

Not surprisingly, the first reaction participants in an innovation 
have, once they have complete information about it. Is, "How will it affect 
me?" This early stage of concern will, when answered In a way that assures 
ber.af;t, eventually develop into stages less concerned with the self and 
more towards others. These stages Include ^ concern about managing time 
and materials related to the Innovation; comprehending the consequences of 



The Research and Development Center for Teacher Education at The 
University of Texas at Austin has conducted extensive research in this 
field. This led to the development of the Concerns-Basad Adoption Model 
(CBAM), on wMch this discussion 1s based. An extensive bibliography on 
the subject is available from the CBAM Project, R&D Center for Teacher 
Education, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 78712. For the 
Initial article describing CBAM and the stages of concern discussed here, 
see Gene E. Hall and Susan Loucks, "Teacher Concerns as a Basis for 
Facilitating and Personalizing Staff Development," Teachers Coll ege 
Record , V. 80, No. 1 (September, 1978), 36-53. 
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the change on the people it will affect; relating what is happening to 
others interested in the same thing; and finally, '.ooking at ways to 
improve the innovation, to snake it work even better. At every stage, 
however, the individual is still at the center of the concern; only the 
person's perspective enlarges to a broader context. Clearly, then, people 
are the most important element in any change process and are the focus of 
the context in which collaborative arrangements not only take place, but, 
more importantly, succeed. 

Awareness of the importance of the human dimension i: o-.ily the first 
step, '^.cwc.-ar. There are four essential elements which mak? up a context 
conducive to successful collaboration. 3 in each o1 these, the personal 
stage of concern comes into play. Each element should be considered by 
potential collaborators before they act, and must be securely in place to 
increase the opportunity for success. Often, failures in collaborative 
arrangements occur after participants have agreed to take part, when 
follow-through and maintenance should occur but do not. These failures 
occur because, unless participants understand the entire context of the 
project, and unless they are comfortable with it, they cannot know with 
certainty where it will lead or if it is worth their time and effort; they 
can agree in principle but not in action. 

The four conditions which form the context for successful collaboration 

are: 

1. shared or overlapping goals; 

2. community resources to meet school needs; 

3. a mechanism for the exchange and application of the resources; 
and 

4. feedback about results to the partners involved in the 
collaboration. 

Each of these is discussed below. 



This Context Model is based on a presentation by Dr. Reuben McDaniel to 
the Project WISE Working Conference to develop models and guidelines for 
school -business collaboration (Austin, Texas, October 11-12, 1983). 
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I 1. Shared or Overlapping Goals I 

Shared or overlapping goals are the impelling force for all parties 
involved in a collaboration. Unless they can be determined by answering 
such questions as "What do I want to achieve that you can convince me I can 
achieve better by working with you?" and "What goals do you share with my 
goals that will make this collaboratlcn sensible, productive, and 
profitable to all of us?" It will not be possible to get beyond the 
personal questions of the early stage of concern in an Innovation, 
questions like "How will this affect me?" and "Why should we collaborate at 
all?" The key to this condition Is the existence of mutually beneficial 
goals which will drive participants toward a joint effort. 

I 2, Resources to Link Schools and Their Cointty Partners 

In order to fulfill shared or overlapping goals, parties In a 
collaboration must have access to resources which are useful to one or more 
of the participants. These resources need not be simply materials, but may 
also be Information, expertise, time, equipment, money, or anything else 
which one participant has and Is willing to share and Is of use to another 
In the collaboration. Choosing what resources are considered excessive or 
expendable Is a crucial aspect of this condition. People will rt»act far 
more favoraoly when they feel they have access to something valuable rather 
than of no value to the donor. The key to this condition is access to 
resources which -ire perceived as useful and can fulfill a need. 

3. A Nechanisa for the Exchange of Resources. 

Resources can only be used and collaboration can only take place when 
there Is a mechanism for the exchange from one party to another. The 
mechanism may t>e formal or Informal, may. In fact, not even look like a 
"real" mechanism, but It must exist. It may take the form of staff 
development or Inservlce education, for example. The key to this condition 
Is the existence of a mechanism which Is observable to all parties 
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involved, wherein all participants know not only what resources are bei 
exchanyed, but also how they are exchanged. 



4. Feedback Concerning Results of the Collaboration 

Because all collaboration is energy consuming, participants need to 
know whether their efforts are worthwhile and whether their goals are being 
met. Feedback has five forms; each is important: 

(a) Equity ; Equity need not necessarily mean that all collaborators 
benefit in the same proportion or that they contribute in the same 
measure. However, each collaborator should feel that the 
relationship is fair and equitable. Participants should not feel 
that they have been taken advantage of, exploited, or used in any 
way. If shared goals are clearly identified and delineated. If 
resources are regarded as useful, and if the exchange mechanism for 
the collaboration has been effective and observable, a sense of 
equity should result. This feedback can be assessed by answering 
the questions, "Has this been an equitable relationship for me?" 
"Has this been an equitable relationship for the others involved?" 

(b) Effectiveness : This feedback is assessed by answering such 
questions as "Did we achieve our shared goals?" "Were resources 
actually exchanged?" "Does tne exchange mechanism work?" "Is it 
doing what we want?" "Does it benefit the children?" 

(c) Efficiency ; This feedback can be assessed by answering the 
question, "Can I get my goals achieved more efficiently through 
another way?" Another term for this may be the cost-benefit of the 
system. All participants will at some time, formally or 
informally, calculate the costs to them for their participation and 
compare this with the benefits they have received. The result will 
determine in large part whether participants will involve 
themsetvBS in another collaborative effort. Evaluation, formative 
and summative, is necessary in order to determine this efficiency 
and to provide necessary feedback. 




0 Professional improvement is an individual, lony-term, developnental 
process, wherein staff members fit innovative concepts to thei- own 
concerns, styles, and situations. 

Furthermore, the models and guidelines are based on an assumption that 
membership on inservice planning teams should reflect community 
collaboration, including racial /ethnic groups and job roles. Collaboration 
is the operative principle here, the basis not only for the partnerships 
that these models and guidelines support, but also for the critical 
processes that engender and continue them. Following is a discussion of a 
Context Model representing conditions that must exist in the cotmiunity— 
whether a large or small community— i n vol ved in the collaborative effort. 
Following the Context Model is a discussion of issues that usually must be 
dealt with in order to achieve the community context most conducive to 
successful partnerships. Along with these issues are guidelines for 
resolving them. 

There are, however, numerous issues to be resolved before partners can 
pull these essential elements together to construct a community context 
conducive to effective collaboration to help meet school needs. The 
Project WISE Liaison Teams have identified many if not all, of these 
issues and have developed experience-based and research-based guidelines to 
help resolve the issues. Preferably, the issues will be dealt with before 
they become problems. A discussion of these issues and guidelines follows. 
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VI. ISSUES ANu GUIDELINES 



There are important issues to address in education -private sector 
collaboration. Inherent in these issues are problems to be resolved or 
avoided. At three annual Project WISE working conferences, the Project's 
Liaison Teams developed guidelines for addressing these issues and 
problems. The first step was to identify the issues and related problems. 
The second step was to prioritize these issues, the third step was to 
develop guidelines for resolving them, and the fourth step was to organize 
the issues and guidelines into four phases of school -business collaboration 
development: (1) Getting started, (2) Implementation, (3) Sustaining 
interest and momentum, and (4) Evaluation. In this section, issues appear 
in boxes and the guidelines for addressing each issue are discussed below 
it. 

An important point to remember throughout collaborative efforts is that 
they are innovations, that innovations mean change, and that change is a 
process, not an event. Patience, and the ability to view the full sweep of 
the process as well as its particulars, are crucial. Furthermore, the 
individuals involved, rather than the innovation itself, should be the 
center of concern in each stage of the process. 

Phase One: Getting Started 



1. How to get partners in the conswnity to "buy into" the collaborativ^ 
project. 



(a) Identify a comon goal. 

A shared or overlapping goal is the impelling force for all collab- 
orating parties. Otherwise why should they collaborate? The goal 
should be based on educational needs of the school and provide benefits 
to the larger community. The general needs should be identified with 
input fromjll sectors of the community. Here, as at all times, the 
partnership should have sufficient information before any decision is 
made. 

{x}) Publicize each phase and development of the project, beginning with the 
intent to establish a partnership. Inform mass media, service clubs. 
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chambers of commerce, and other appropriate organizations. 

(c) Obtain the commitment of the school board, superintendent, principals, 
chief executive officers of major corporations, and other influential 
people In the community. 

Then others in the community are then more likely to be corrmitted 
to and involv.j in the partnership. Research indicates that the 
initiative for partnerships is more likely to come from superintendents 
than from corporate executives. 

(d) Involve parents, school staff and students, and cowunlty groups by 
organizing liaison or school improvement teams, collaborative councils, 
or other groups representative of various parts of the community. 

(e) Encourage school and community partners to designate representatives 
from their organizations to take responsibility for coordinating 
project efforts and relationships. These representatives will be the 
linkers or liaisons within and among the collaborating groups. 

(f) Set realistic timelines. 

Do not lead participants and the conmunity to expect that the 
project's goal can be achieved over night. It will probably take 
several months just to establish the necessary linkages. It is also 
important to recognize and reconcile any differences in the partners' 
views about slow and rapid (evolutionary vs. revolutionary) changes. 

(g) Recognize and deal with concerns and hidden agendas* 

There are likely to be misunderstanding, mistrust, and disputes 
about turf among the groups and organizations being asked to join the 
partnership. Progress can be stalled at the outset or any point there- 
after unless these agendas, concerns, and differing opinions are fully 
discussed and resolved. There should be workshops to build trust and 
develop positive communication early in the process. For example, 
participants my be trained in understanding the nature of change 
itself and 3n- understanding the stages of concern they are likely to 
experience as the collaborative effort progresses. The Concerns Based 
Adoption Model discussed on p. 29 is one approach to such training. 

(h) Define the relationship of the partnership with regard to other educa- 
tion and community projects. 
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This should be done in a manner that will help allay concerns, 
enhance trust, and promote cooperation, 
(i) Plan and carry out some necesiary action as soon as possible. 

Communication is necessary in the earliest phase, but recognize the 
danger of too much time being spent on talking before taking positive 
action that the community can perceive as positive. 

2. How to Hatch needs of the school with available resources. 

(a) Assess the needs of all schools that will be involved. 

Needs that were assessed and considered as part of goal setting (in 
the previous issue) probably will need to be refined. It will probably 
be useful to assess each school's needs individually, in order to match 
a community resource to meet the school needs. 

(b) Conduct a survey of the resources of all corporations, city agencies, 
service organizations, and others who aay be involved in the partner- 
ship. 

These resources should include knowledge, skills, and abilities as 
well as tangible resources. 

(c) Develop exchange wechanisws for applying volunteer resources to the 
needs of the schools. 

Establish an exchange agency or agencies with the responsibility of 
matching resources to the school needs and of facilitating the applica- 
tion of the resources. This responsibility could be assigned to an 
existing agency, such as a chamber of commerce office for educational 
affairs, a school office for community affairs or volunteer service, a 
community service agency, or a collaborative combination of any two or 
more offices. Or, a new agency could be established to facilitate the 
exchange. 

The exchange agency would use information from all partners to 
effect matefies of resources and needs. The needs assessment and the 
resources survey should provide information important in this process. 
Formative evaluation (see pp. 48-50) and monitoring, as well as formal 
and informal feedback among partners, would be other sources of infor- 
mation. 
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The exchange agency would serve as a bridge or nexus between the 
donating partners and the receiving partners. There will probably be 
several contact points within the receiving partners because It is not 
likely that all volunteer resources will be applied in the same way to 
the educational needs of the schools. For example, volunteer expertise 
to help sixth grade teachers develop skills in computer assisted 
learning probably would not be processed the same way as would computer 
paper donated to the school district's administrative offices. The 
skills development might go from a computer company or dealer through 
the facilitating agency to the district's staff development office to 
the teachers and principals. The computer paper, on the other hand, 
might go through the school's business office. The role of the 
exchange agency should be clear to all partners, 
(d) The process of exchanging and applying resources should be aonitored 
for effectiveness and efficiency. Formative evaluation should be on- 
going and the results reported frequently to partnership monitors. 
This provides information that should be helpful in adapting the 
process to be more effective. 

3. How to establish wtual respect and trust ^wong partners. 

(a) The partnership nust be truly collaborative, i.e., 'iqual in authority 
and responsibility. 

(b) Appoint a director/facilitator/leader who has hu«an relations aware- 
ness and skills. 

(c) Eaphasize the coanon goals and other coMonalities of the partners as a 
basis fro* which to resolve Misunderstandings and differences of 

opi ni on. 

(d) Provide meetings and inforwl opportunities for partners to get to know 
each other. 

(e) Hold workslTops for appropriate partnership representatives to develop 
or enhance positive cowmini cations, negotiating, and other human rela- 
tions skills. 
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(f) Develop and nurture open and contining communication between all part- 
ners. 



4. How to obtain funding and other resources. 




(a) Obtain the resources without "strings" attached. 

A full-time staff, at least an administrator, is r.ecessary to co- 
ordinate the early organization and to facilitate future efforts of the 
project. Despite voluntary services, some funding is likely to be 
necessary for staff and support services. Make sure that the funding 
agent has goals compatible with that of the project and will not try to 
influence its direction. 

Major sources of funding are: (1) corporate donations, (2) founda- 
tion grants, (3) normal budget process of educational agencies, (4) 
fund-raising by the project itself or ad hoc or other conmunity groups. 

(b) "Other resources" my be an almst Infinite variety of volunteered 
human resources, services, equipoent. and Mterials. 

One of the ways that effective communication between school staff 
and other partners pays off is in tne identification of resources that 
otherwise would not have been discovered. These might include, for 
example: printing services, billboards for community relations, tech- 
nical assistance in finance, or time-management and decision-making 
workshops for principals. 

Human resources are likely to be the most valuable to the schools. 
These resources include not only time but also knowledge and skills. 
Qualified volunteers can render such services as: (1) consulting and 
technical assistance, (2) research, (3) community relations, perhaps 
with a speakers' bureau to help the community understand school prob- 
lems and needs, and (4) human resource development (HRD) within the 
schools. One way of applying volunteer expertise for example, would be 
teaching computer literacy classes for students. Another way would be 
to provide technical assistance to teachers to teach these classes. 
But an HRD approach might be to teach school staff what they need to do 
in order to train other school staff in how to teach not only computer 
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literacy, but how to develop comp' ter assisted instruction and computer 
assisted manayement as well. 

j S> Hw the partnership will be structured^ 

Many informal school -private sector arrangements already exist in many 
communities. For example, a local bank vice president for community 
affairs may be asked to make a presentation or talk about community rela- 
tions for a school's staff or parent-educator organ; 7ation. Such informal 
arrangements work well for short-term, limited objectives. But a major 
goal, such as increasing a school district's high school graduates' 
achievement scores, or decreasing student drop-out rate, requires larger 
scale planning, operations, and structure. 

Implications for structure are included in Issue 6 below, "Who will 
provide leadership for the project," and in sections III and IV of this 
document, "Examples of Partnerships in Education" and "A Focus on Staff 
Development," 

(a) Consider the nature of the participating groups and the political, 
economical » social » and religious forces and cross currents In the 
cowBinlty in deciding on a structure for the partnership. 

In some communities, the power may be spread among several cormiun- 
ity oryanizations and not strong in others. In other communities, the 
commitment and power of a single person or organization may ha suffi- 
cient to move others whose participation is necessary to have a suc- 
cessful project. For example, organ. zed labor is strong in som^ com- 
munities and not strong in others. 

(b) Examine previous and/or existing school and coarounlty service proj- 
ects. 

This should provide insight concerning what structures tend to work 
best in thft„ community. An existing vocational or career education 
council, or a desegregation project may be at a stage and of such a 
nature that it could be modified to serve as the vehicle for the part- 
nership. 

In many communities there are a variety of adopt-a-school arrange- 
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ments. Within these arrangements, some partnerships may be short term 
and low level adoptions of a sixth yrade class, for example. In 
another arrangement, a group of businessmen may "adopt" the school 
district's board of trustees. Indeed, the same community may have both 
arrangements and several other levels in between. 

(c) Structures should pronwte positive interaction anong the partners. 
Substructures should encourage: (1) leadership at all levels, espe- 
cially in each group's liaison person, (2) commitment and creativity 
within each group, and (3) open, positive communication among groups. 

(d) Provide for autononv for school -building level partnerships. 

Schools within vhe district have individual needs and unique condi- 
tions that can probably be best addressed by teams including princi- 
pals, teachers and their counterparts in the community organizations. 

(e) The structure should provide for. and/or be coin)atible with, a variety 
of exchange nechanisws for applying resources to the needs of the 
school . 

"Exchange mechanisms" are discussed in Issue 2, "How to match needs 
of the schools with available resources," and in section V, "WISE 
Cont2.xt Model for Education -Community Partnerships." 



6. Mio will provide leadership for the project. 



A partnership may be blessed with funds, facilities, endorsements, and 
commitments, but if it does not have leadership, the project is not likely 
to succeed. 

(a) Define leadership needs. 

"Leadership" means different things to different people. To some 
it may involve orchestration of diverse groups. To other people 
leadership may mean taking charge of all an organization's functions 
and decision-making. Perhaps a definition of leadership is not as 
important to-a -partnership as its participants' or advisory board/ 
council's defining its various leadership needs. Some leadership needs 
are suggested in the Project WISE study; these are the needs to 

- know and understand the community; 
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- be credible and respected in all sectors; 

- able to work with all sectors; 

- be active and to catalyze others to positive action; 

- establish mutual responsibility; 

- report to all sectors and to facilitate open, positive conmuni ca- 
tion; 

- be skilled in interpersonal relations and conflict negotiation; 

- manage volunteers and paid staff; 

- facilitate funding. 

(b) Specify Mho is to have leadership responsibilities. 

Depending on local conditions and the partnership's structure, it 
may be desirable to divide leadership responsibilities between policy- 
making and administration or between internal and external leadership. 
Such a division might be reflected in the separate job roles of an 
executive director or chairperson of an advisory council and a director 
charged primarily with administration of the partnership activities. 
Many variations of these are possible. One example of these is a task 
force approach. In this approach the partnership might decide to 
undertake a project whose objective would be to train a junior high 
school staff to implement a computer assisted instruction program as 
part of a desegregation magnet school plan. The task force -^ould be in 
existence for a specified length of time, maybe six months, under the 
leadership of a task force director. 

Phase Two: I^ileaentation 

While there is no one exemplary partnership on which to model collabo- 
rative projects, there may be a best way for a community to develop its own 
partnership. Even so, it is not likely to operate perfectly in initial 
implementation, even though there may have been careful, community -wide 
planning. 

Because the effective collaborative process is continual, its phases 
overlap and sometimes blur together and activities must be adjusted and 
readjusted continually. Although needs are assessed while getting started, 
it is likely that other, higher priority r.^eds will be identified during 
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I 1. How to mntge resources a nd facilitate the exchange aechanisa. 

(a) utilize resources, especially human resources, and involve partners in 
the process as soon as possible. 

Pairing school and community partners according to their respectivi 
needs and resources, as soon as possible, will not only help meet 
school needs quickly, but also gain momentum for the process. 

(b) AcknoMledge teacher/principal /school requests iwediately. 

This helps establish credibility. Many educators have seen 
faddish reforms come and go quickly with little or no impact. And, 
here again, quick action helps build momentum. 

Involved and supportive principals are also important. 

(c) Provide opportunities for partners to get tooether. 

This includes individual teachers, principals, and others. These 
opportunities might include formal and informal visits to school and 
community/business home territories. 

(d) Provide latitude and support for the individual school and conwnity 
partners to iioric out details of the exchange. 

The responsibility of implementing the exchange, refining its 
nature and scope, should be done at the lowest possible levels. 

Technical assistance or administrative support may be needed by 
school personnel . 

■ School -level improvement teams or other local support bases should 
be encouraged. 

(e) Establish tM-wity coawnication throughout the process. 

Opportunities should be provided for all level? of staff of the 
school and-GOmmunity partners to provide feedback about partnership 
activities. 

A partnership newsletter can help provide information that will: 
(1) be supportive to participating institutions and individuals, (2) 
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offer technical assistance to the Implementors . and (3) encourage other 
Institutions to join in the partnership. Public media, both print and 
non-print, should be used for these purposes, 
(f) Be sure to have sufficient infonwtion on which to base a decision. 

This is another major reason to establish effective comnuni cation 
throughout the partnership, sound decisions are crucial to establish, 
ing credibility, during Implementation as well as in the next phase, 
sustaining interest in the partnership. 



2. HoM to resolve "turf" Issues. 



(a) Handle disputes only at the adirinl strati ve level. 

(b) Develop and Involve laadership In all sectors. 

(c) Have a director who Is skilled In negotiating ^nd fostering cofawnica- 
tlon inroughout the partnership. 

This may require staff development for the director. 



3. Mk> will devote the necessary tiae and eneroy to nke th# 
partnership effective. !«7 -tRe uw 



It is likely, at all levels, that most of the individuals expected to 
participate in the partnership are already busy. This includes chief 
executive officers of businesses, superintendents of schools, principals 
and mid-level managers, teachers, as well as "blue collar" and "white 
collar" staff. Frequently the person selected as director/facilitator/ 
coordinator is someone who already has a full-time job and provided with no 
additional facilities or pay and too little clerical assistance and budget. 

Collaborative partnerships probsbly require more time than most people 
might think. Leg work, letter writing, telephoning, and meetings take more 
time than many volunteers have to spend. School teachers, administrators, 
business people^and directors of community organizations are already busy 
without taking on more. This is why many partnerships pay a director a 
salary to work in the project full time. Some partnerships also include a 
staff to assist the director. 
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Phase Three: Sustaining Interest and Momentum 
Sustaining interest and momentum can be difficult. At their outset 
many projects receive enthusiasm and support, but quickly lose momentum.' 
Instead of stability or growth, the project withers. There can be many 
reasons for decline: apathy, inadequate communication, lack of commitment 
at the leadership level or staff level, non-acceptance of the project by 
teachers or principals, unexpected lack of funds, or other problems. One 
research study (Mann. 1984) on school /business partnerships indicates that 
the development of mature, sophisticated relationships is usually hampered 
by five problems: 

. few school /business projects deal with classroom teaching or attomot 
to determine whether schools successfully educate children; 

* Thai end;"r1ng;'''^''''" '^'^^^^ ^^^her 

. business often targets specific schools Instead of studying 
system-wide possibilities; >."ujnMy 

. projects with narrow purposes can lead to trivial results; and 

. small projects with limited objectives and low levels of investment 
can risk serious disappointment In results. ^vestment 

Mann concludes that school /business partnerships "can be considered grown 
up when they result In a school chief approaching a state legislature with 
some powerful allies-say. three chief executive officers, a bank 
president, a Chamber of Commerce executive, and the chairman of the 
downtown civic association." This criterion may not be universally 
necessary, but there are. nevertheless, certain guidelines which can 
facilitate the maturation and momentum of a variety of partnerships. There 
Is no one easy solution for these challenges, but there are some guidelines 
for issues that will need to be addressed. 



1. Hon to maintain and/or expand the project. 



(a) Anticipate and deal with the concerns of participants «ho are expected 
to change. 

It may become evident early in the program that there is less 
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support than expected for human resource development activities which 
require a change in the behavior of participants. This would include, 
for example, staff development by business personnel to help principals 
improve their management, problem-solving, or time management skills, 
or to teachers to help them develop computer-assisted instruction. 
Unless they are comfortable with suci innovations, teachers and 
principals are not likely to adopt new procedures. Fortunately, a 
Concerns Based Adoption Model has been developed to help facilitate 
staff acceptance of change (Hall and Loucks, September 1978 ["Teacher 
Concerns for Facilitating and Personalizing Staff Development"]). 

(b) Gather accurate inforwtion about the progress of the project's activi- 
ties. 

Accurate information can be gathered through formative evaluation. 
The written plan of evaluation, developed In phase one of the partner- 
ship, should go Into effect as soon as the partnership is activated. 
This evaluation should provide guideposts that help determine whether 
the project is on the right track, and whether activities are working 
toward achievement of objectives. (Guidelines for evaluating the proj- 
ect are included in phase four, below.) Having a clear understanding 
of precisely what value the partnership is to each participant will 
contribute to the length of its existence. 

(c) Facilitate infomtlon sharing a«ong partners. 

One of the most important roles of the director or advisory council 
is to develop and maintain a communication network. This network 
should help provide a nexus of the partnership, promote sharing of 
accurate information, including that gathered by formative evaluation, 
among all partners. Conmunication of information can help generate new 
ideas and prevent misunderstandings. An effective partnership 
struct'.re (see Phase One, Issue 5) will nurture ongoing relationships 
and promote- their maintenance. 

(d) Keep the goal of the project, to iaprove education for the axiwunlty's 
children, uppermst on the project agenda. 

(e) Change plans when appropriate. 

Regardless of how long it takes to draw up a plan, or how good it 
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looks on paper, make changes when the best information available indi- 
cates some other course of action would be more effective and/or more 
efficient. But proposed changes should be discussed with partners. 

(f) Build credibility. 

Look for, and make, opportunities to promote the partnership's 
credibility in the schools and community. Ways to do this include 
establishing an information center to squelch false rumors and provide 
thc» public with information about the project, issuing press releases 
to the media, and achieving visible short term successes. Include in 
the public information how project funds have been, and are being, 
spent, and what progress has been made. This information may help 
secure additional funds and other resources. Credibility is important 
within the partnership also, to instill confidence among its members. 

(g) Expand carefully. 

Before expanding, consider relevant factors such as: (i) the 
political climate, (2) funding, (3) whether additional staff will be 
needed, and (4) the possibility of Including too much territory and/or 
too many responsibilities without the necessary resources. Evidence 
shows that even large, successful partnerships started small and 
evolved slowly. 

(h) Haintain and strengthen relationships and trust. 



2. How to maintain and strengthen relationships and trust. 



(a) Continue a genuine collaborative relationship. 

A partnership can break down easily unless all partners are in- 
volved and work to keep It going. It is important to develop a sense 
of ownership and equity among all parties. If one party perceives that 
it is doing more than its share, or has too much or too little respon- 
sibility, that partner may actively or passively opt out of the proj- 
ect. — 

(h) Develop and Maintain an internal network for comunicstlon anong 
partners. 

The director and/or advisory council should facilitate a network 
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among the partners. Quality and quantity of information sharing is 
crucial to the success of the project, 
(c) Provide rewards for the partners. 

If partners in any sector feel that their efforts are unappreci- 
ated, they may decide to work outside the partnership or not at all. 
There are many ways to reward partners. It may be appropriate to pro- 
vide resolutions and letters of appreciation to participants and to 
their supervisors. In a school -community partnership, most rewards 
involve public recognition, such as certificates or plaques of appreci- 
ation presented at an awards dinner or other ceremonies, or opportuni- 
ties for the participant to appear at community or state functions. 
Invite media coverage of partnership activities and award ceremonies. 
Rewards to partners should include those who provide Intangible re- 
sources as well as tho:a whose contributions are tangible. 

Phase Four: Evaluation 

The pilot's voice came through the airliner's Intercom: "Ladies and 
gentlemen, we are at 35,000 feet and we are making 600 knots. I don't know 
where we are or where we're going, but we're making good time." There was 
laughter among the passengers, but some of It carried an edge of nervous- 
ness. 

When on commercial airliners we generally trust their crews to know 
where we're going and how to get there, that they have a specific and 
detailed flight plan, and have a course and have checkpoints along the way 
to make sure they stay on course. Similarly, the pilots of an effective 
partnership will draw up specific plans based on good information, they 
will formulate a goal and objectives that all partners will know, and they 
will articulate, from tire to time, progress toward the goal. And this 
progress will be reported more positively and In a less unsettling way than 
the pilot's. Z— 

Evaluation can serve several purposes In a project: 

- Sho(f1ng that the project Is or has been effective 

- Accounting for or justifying funding 

- Keeping or gaining conwiunlty support 
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- Improving the project 

- Planning future projects 



I. How to evaluate effects of the project. 

As used in these guidelines, evaluation is the systematic process of 
identifying sources of, and collecting, analyzing, and using information 
to make decisions with regard to the partnership. Two types of evaluation 
are recommended, summatlve and formative. 

(a) Suwative evaluation occurs at the end of the project and answers such 
questions as Has the goal attained? if not, Mhy not? What was the 
1iH)act/outco« of the project? Should we do the sane thing agein in 
the saae way? 

(*>) Foraative evaluation continues through the project and answers such 
questions as Are the activities going as planned? Are they achieving 
the objectives? What, if anything, should be changed to in^rove the 
project at this point? 

(c) Sone staff developaent my be helpful in training the director and 
appropriate others in position to collect and analyze evaluative infor- 
■ation. Careless or perfunctory evaluation Is likely to be of little 
use and a waste of time and effort. If objectives and goals are speci- 
fic, measurement of progress toward them and achievement of them should 
be possible. The pilot and the airline in our earlier story can deter- 
mine whether the flight was successful to the extent that it met its 
goal or objectives. Presumably these include (1) reach the destina- 
tion, (2) arrive safely, (3) arrive on time or close to It, (4) do it 
well enough that passengers would want to fly that airline again, and 
(5) make a profit for the airline. 

(d) The kind of evaluation activities a partnership should have is bas^ on 
Us goals and objectives and, like thea, is planned and set forth at 
the beginntnaof the project. Setting the goals and objectives of the 
project is an important part of designing the evaluation plan. The 
evaluation plan defines the steps of the evaluation process which 
decides what information is required; how, when, from whom the 
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information will be obtained; and how the data will be analyzed and 
reported. 



It is probably not necessary to have complex, statistical evaluation 
plans. One method to use in the evaluation process is simply to start with 
questions about who the key players are and what is involved in each of 
four major areas: program, fiscal, administrative, and evaluation. For 
example, who Is involved in the program Itself? Are they schools, the 
business, the community, the school board? What are they to do? Answering 
these questions with specific answers will result in a fairly clear Idea of 
what outcomes are expecteir at the end of the project. A simple schema 
follows: 



Evaluation data to be collected, and methods that might be used, may 
Include any or all of the following: 



Evaluation Components 



Who 
What 



1. Program 

Z. Fiscal 

3. Administration 

4. Evaluation 



Evaluation 



Data 



Collection Methods 
Information/application forms 



Identity and number of volunteer 
agenci es/i ndi vi dual s 



Type and amount of contribution: 
expertise, time (of tutoring, 
for example), funds, material, 
equipment, service, etc. 



Data forms developed for the 
project 



Receiving school or office 



Data collected by director of 
project 



Number of students affected 



Information from school 
principals and teachers 



Student achievement and 
attendance information 



Information from school 
principals. Perhaps pre- and 
post test for achievement. 
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Responses of volunteers/ Surveys of their reaction to 

facilitators, students, the project 

teachers, and principal 

After tne relevant data are collected, summative evaluation can be 
based on a comparison of the objectives with the actual outcomes. Differ- 
ences between the intended outcome and actual outcome indicate the degree 
of success of the project. 

The type of data required depends on the objectives of the project. An 
objective of one large school district's adopt-a-school program was to 
expand the numbers of: (1) adopting groups, (2) Individual volunteers, (3) 
volunteer hours, and (4) schools served. Accordingly, the evaluation plan 
included the collection of data relevant to these items over a five year 
period. These data Indicated that the objective was met; the relevant 
numbers Increased each year. The program planners could have been more 
specific If necessary. For example, the objective could have specified 
that the number of schools served would be Increased by five each year. 

Another large school district partnership p-oject has as Its objective 
the Increase of a specific percentage of high school graduates passing a 
specific academic test by a specified date. To help bring this about, the 
partnership has adopted not Individual schools, but the school board. The 
project Is focusing on (1) the community's understanding and support of 
schools and (2) the school district's overall management system. Thus far, 
the project has conducted a financial audit and a "management assistance 
study" of the school system, provided technical assistance to the school 
board and superintendent, and lobbied for a school capital Improvements tax 
(that was passed) and a state teacher certification examination. 

In keeping with sound project practices, these partnerships have 
reported results of the project to the participants and the public. 

Z, HoM to report and provide feedback to the partners and the 

COMEUnltjU- 

(a) Keep constituent aeabers Inforaed. 

(b) Use targeted, open oMaunlcatlon continually, up, down, and across. 

(c) Reports to different audiences nay require different approaches. 
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Reports to a funding agency should contain what that agency wants 
to know. A report to constituent members probably needs more detail 
than that delivered to the general public or news media. 

(d) Write reports clearly, succinctly, and without jargon. 

(e) Provide time and opportunities for questions and coaents about the 
report. After a report to the co^.-nunity at larg&, a public p^-esenta- 
tion may be effective in clarify' ig any questions and increasing 
popular support. 
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VII. STRATEGIC MODEL FOR EDUCATION-COfflUNITY PARTNERSHIPS 



on 



Any collaboration is a process, not an event. As such, collaborations 
involve many individuals in separate actions which, taken together over 
time, should result in the achievement of a common goal. The WISE 
Project's Strategic Model for Education-Comnunity Partnerships is a map of 
this process, a flexible system designed to show the synergistic relation- 
ships among the various actions necessary to reach a desired outcome. It 
is also designed to allow collaborators to assess the value of each action 
as it relates to another so that the emphasis to be placed on each can be 
calculated in advance. 

The Strategic Model for Education-Community Partnerships is based 
certain assumptions about process. These assumptions have led to the 
categorizations of actions named in the model. Tha first assumption is 
that a central need will lead to the use of education-coitmunity partner- 
ships as an approach to meet that need. If there are several goals which 
the participants have, the need may arise from the area where these goals 
overlap. Or there may be one clear need about which all participants agree 
and from which there is no diversion. In any event, all participants 
should be certain about the primary need for which a collaboration has been 
deemed the appropriate approach. 

The second assumption is that there are many ways of carrying out the 
collaborative project to meet the neea. These can be categorized as major 
and minor, or as sets and subsets, of in this case, as strategies and 
methods. For the most part, strategies are the more global of the two. the 
generic road participants want to travel to reach their conmon 
destination. Methods are the specific ways each strategy will be 
accomplished. At each juncture, the map becomes a bit more detailed as the 
activities are delineated. A simplified illustration of the Strategic 
Model for Educltion-Community Partnerships follows: 
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This figure illustrates the collaborative process at the planning 
stage, when one thing appears to lead progressi vely— and logically— to 
another. For this reason, all the arrows point in one direction. 

In this illustration, the three arrows leading from tho Approach to the 
Strategies indicate that there are three strategies; the nine arrows, each 
in sets of three, indicate that there are three methods for accomplishing 
each of the three strategies. To determine the relative amount of time 
and/or energy they wish to spend on each strategy and tactic, participants 
may assign values to each arrow. If, for example. Strategy One is 50% of 
the accomplishment of the ulitmate need, then its arrow should be assigned 
that value. If Strategy Two is 35% of the success of the venture, its 
arrow would be awarded that value. Strategy Three would then be worth 
15%. In the same way, participants would assign values to each method as 
they see its importance in accomplishing each strategy, with this general 
guide before th«m, participants can then determine specific roles, assign 
duties to the appropriate collaborator, and estimate the amount of time the 
project may take. Assessing these values will also allow participants to 
see if there is any essential strategy or method for which they do not have 
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adequate personnel or other resources, and for which they must readjust th( 
process. 

Suppose, for example, that Strategy One is to institutionalize a 
collaborati ve relationship . One tactic/method for accomplishing that 
strategy would be to develop a formal organization . A second method for 
accomplishing Strategy One would be to develop permanent funding . Suppose 
developing funding were estimated to be 60% of the success of Strategy One 
and developing a formal organization were 40%. Can the collaborators find 
a funding source? Can they find someone to manage a formal organization? 
These kinds of questions arise when values are awarded and participants 
begin to face the details of making their collaboration succeed. 

The Strategic Model will also provide participants with a picture of 
the relationships of the various activities. For example, as we have seen, 
the method to develop permanent funding contributes significantly to 
Strategy One. But it may also contribute to Strategy Two, which for 
purposes of this example will be to identify resources . Developing 
permanent funding may be valued as only 10% of Strategy Two, while another 
method— to conduct a ne eds analysis — mav be valued as 80% of accomplishing 
Strategy Two and, further, as 30% of reaching a Strategy Three. 

Once the Strategic Model for Educat1on-Cc;,imun1ty Partnerships is 
completed in detail for the specific process under consideration, the 
synergy of the system becomes apparent and participants can tnen continue 
with a clearer understanding of the work ahead of them. 

After the collaborative process has ended, and when evaluation is 
completed, participants may, and more than likely will, see that certain 
strategies or methods did not work as planned (or worked far better), that 
heavy emphasis on one should have Instead beer placed on another, or that 
an important strategy was completely overlooked. After the evaluation, 
participants will also know the degrea to which their efforts had a.iy 
effect on the need which began the process. At the end of the process, 
arrows may reverse direction as their relative impact on the success of the 
efforts is assessed and noted for future activities. A post-collaboration 
diagram should also provide for evaluation/adaptation arrows circling back 
to the need to Indicate impact. 
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The completed, sample Strategic hodel for Education-Conmunity 
Partnerships on the following page illustrates possible strategies and 
methods, with the value of each provided. In this sample, a need is not 
specified, although it is assumed that an identifiable, and perhaps 
measurable, need would be described in the box so marked. The assumed 
approach to meeting the need is an education-community partnership. Six 
strategies (S1-S6) have been devised to implement the partnership in 
sequential steps; each has been assigned a percentage value in relationship 
to its part in producing a successful partnership. For example, strategy 
One (Analyze needs of all parties Involved) is assessed as 20% of the 
effort of getting the partnership going, while Strategy Six (Adapt 
strategies according to evaluation) Is assessed at 5%. Five methods 
(M1-M5) have been listed as ways to achieve the strategies. Because each 
strategy may have more than one method to complete It, multiple arrows 
connect and overlap between these two sections of the model. Again, 
percentage weights have been assigned to each method as It relates to the 
strategy it is designed to Implement. 
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American Association of School Administrators. Busin ess and 

Industry: Partners in Education . Arlington, Va.: — 1984. 9 pp. 

Provides businesses with ideas for getting involved in education 
in their otf, conmunities. 

American Association of School Administrators. Citizens and the 
Schools: Pa rt ners in Education . Arl i ngton ,~Va71 1984^ — 12 pp . 

Tells citizens how they can involve themselves in education in 
their own communities. 

American Council of Life Insurance. Company-School C ollaboration- A 

l°S Developing Sucessful Projects . Uashinaton. n.r,- 

i983. 55 pp. 

Written for "the company official responsible for planning, 
imol^menting, and coordinating company-school collaborative 
pr jrams"; posits roles for company and school representatives. 

American Council of Life Insurance. The Stake of the Life and Health 
I nsurance Business in Public Schools . Uash^ngtnn, n ^ • loa^ 
30 pp. 

Reports on a conference on school -business partnerships, 
discusses rationale and benefits of collaboration and sketches 
some activities that can be initiated by business; broader than 
insurance industry. 

Armstrong, Terry. "Corporate Training and Adult Education: A Review 
of Journals." Phi Delta Kappan , pp. 332-333, January 1980. 

Reviews 11 journals which deal with corporate education and 
training and with adult education. 

Ascough, Larry. Involving All Your Publics: A Basic School PR 
Guide . Arl i ngton, Va.: National School Public Keiations 
Association, 1980. 32 pp. 

Helps schools identify and reach the publics who control 
elections, pay taxes, and shape public opinion, but who more than 
likely dflLnot have children in school— business communities, 
realtors, religious leaders, youth agencies, senior citizens, and 
others. Part of NSPRA's 3asic School PR Kit. 
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Atlanta Partnership of Business and Education. A Cotmiunity of 
Believers . Atlanta: 1985. 28 pp. "" 

Summarizes the history, evolution, and accomplishments of the 
partnership, a non-profit corporation founded to improve the 
quality of life ana educational attainment through a network of 
schools, businesses, and people. Fourth anniversary report. 

Atlanta Partnership of Business and Education. Adopt -A-School 
Handbook . Atlanta: 1984. 53 pp. 

Describes a variety of programs, a plan for action, 
characteristics of a successful adoption, participants and their 
roles, and administration of the partnership. 

Barton, Paul E. Partnerships Between Corporations and Schools. 
Washington, DTI^l National Commission for Employment Policy 
Research Report Series (Research Report 83-29), 1983. 70 pp. 

Describes nine types of organizational relationships between 
schools and businesses and provides observations on leadership, 
motives, benefits, guidelines, and recommendations. 

Ben. Terrel H., and Jerry Guth. "Overview of Private Sector-School 
Relations." NASSP Bulletin . Vol. 67, No. 462, pp. 2-9, April 

Discusses the need for fundamental changes in the teaching 
profession to attract talented people, the president's Task Force 
on Private Sector Initiatives, and a computerized data bank of 
partnership models. 

Bhaerman, Robert D. "Career Education and the Private Sector " 
Journal of Career Education , pp. 12-21, September 1983. 

Summarizes strategies, techniques, benef i, barriers, 
recommendations, and guidelines culled from a comprehensive 
review of literature on career education collaboration with the 
private sector. 

Boyer, Ernest L. "Classrooms and Corporations." (Chapter 16) High 
School ... . New York: Harper & Row, 1983. — 

Describes five purposes of partnerships and gives examples: 
suggestVToles for collaborators. 

Caradonio, James, and William Spring. "The Boston Compact." VocEd. 
Vol. 58, No. 3, pp. 30-43, April 1983. 

Examines an agreement by education leaders to improve student 
achievement and guarantee employment for graduates. 
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Carnevale, A.,chony Patrick. Human Capital : A High Yield Corporate 
Investment . Washington, D. C: American Society tor Training 
and Development. National Issues Series, 1982. 12 pp. 

Summarizes a study designed to create understanding of the need 
to invest in human capital to Improve the American economy 
Discusses value of human time, resources, and motivation, and 
Illustrates evidence in four graphs. 



Cates, Carolyn. Collaborative Arrangements that Support School 

Improvement; A Synthesis of Re cent studies . San Francif;cnr Far 
west Laboratory Tor tducational Research and Development, 1983. 
100 pp. 

Describes a study designed to detail formal dissemination and 
school improvement linkages among educational organizations and 
to develop frameworks for describing interorganizational 
arrangements in education. 

Cates, Carolyn. Industry-Education Collaboration for School 

Improvement. San Francisco: Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development, 1981. 3S pp. 

Focuses on industry -education councils in California. Concludes 
that successful industry-education collaboration is characterized 
by feelings of mutual ownership and commitment, evidence of 
accomplishment, and involvement of non-members in some 
activities. 

Cetron, Marvin, Barbara Soriano, and Margaret E. Gayle. Schools of 
the Future; How A merican Business and Education Can Co operate to 

Save Our Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill Rnnk (^nmp;,ny iQ«g 

167 pp. 

Forecasts a progressive future if business and education 
communities will cooperate and a deterioration in both education 
and economic situations if they do not cooperate. 

Chaffee, John, Jr. Business -School Partnerships; A Plus for Kids . 
Arlington, Va.; National school Public Relations Association, 
1980. 82 pp. 

Includes profiles of various programs, two national models, 
how-to suggestions, rationales for involvement, sources of 
information, and moro. 
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•er. John F.. and John P. Hill. Funds for Excellenc e: A Collegj 
Faculty/ Industry Partn e rship tha t Works . Hampton v. • t^n^..^ 
Nelson Community College, 1985. 7 pp. 

Describes a program designed to help community college teache'-s 
enhance their occupational /technical curricula and courses bv" 
temporarily re-entering business and industry. 

Danzberger, Jacqueline P., and Hic^.el D. Usdan. "Building 

Partnerships: The Atlanta Experience." Phi Delta K appan. Vol. 
65, No. 6, pp. 393-396, February 1984. 



Draws lessons from the slow and careful development of the 
Atlanta Partnership of Business and Education, Inc.: also points 
up weaknesses in Atlanta's program. 



Deaton, William L. "The Yazoo City Experience." Educational 
Leadership . Vol. 40, No. 2, p. 12, November 195T. 

Portrays how a school district and chemical corporation overcame 
initial barriers and collaborated to benefit students, the 
corpor-*'on, schools, and community. 

Dierdorff, William H. "Business-Advisory Task Force Helps School 
46-47 j2li^l984 Business Affairs . Vol. 50, No. 7, pp. 

Describes how the business community, community in general, and 
the school district can benefit mutually when a Business-Advisory 
Task Force Is formed to help the schools run like a business. 

Dills, Joanne, and Lin Ishlhara. Corporate Action In Pub lic Schools- 

A Manual for Implementing the !>an Francisco Model . San 

Francisco: ban Francisco School Volunteers, n.d. 37 pp. 

Provides how-to "s for replicating one project's attempts to briny 
business people and resources Into the classroom to supplement 
the regular curriculum. Includes assessment forms, sample 
letters for contacting corporations, recruitment ideas, school 
orientation plan, follow through, and evaluation suggestions. 

Doyle, Denis P., and Terry W. Hartle. Excellence In Education: The 

States Take Charge . Washington, Q.ZT: American Enterprise 

institute for Public Policy Research, 1985. 75 pp. 

Suggests that state policymakers are creating opportunities for 
school improvement and that the process will be an uncomfortable 
one, thus making the next few years more important than the p?st 
two. 
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Durenberger, David, Michael Timpane, and Barbara P. wyatt 

"Eliminating Barriers to Education." NASSP Bulletin 'vol 67 
NO. 462, pp. 24-35, April 1983. ' 

Discusses, among other barriers, corporate misunderstanding of 
education, perceived limitations of corporate interest, and 
educational disinterest and defcnsi veness. 

Elsman, Max, and the National Institute for Work and Learning 
Industry-Edu cation-Labor Collaboration: An Act ion Guide for 
collaborative councils Washington . n.r. : ii, < h»p;.rtm^ni. of 
Education. Uffice of Vocational and Adult Education, 1981 100 
pp. 

Provides guidelines for organizing, operating, and continuing 
collaborative councils. Includes profiles of councils, 
resources, funding sources, more. 

Erwin, Carol J. "Rexnord's Teacher/Business Program Fosters Mutual 
Support and Understanding." Phi Delta Kapp an. Vol. 63, No. 8. 
pp. 563-568, April 1982. 

Describes a teachers' summer work program, sponsored by Rexnord 
Inc. and Milwaukee Public Schools, that provided a conmon ground 
upon which educators and business people built mutual trust and 
understanding. 

Etzione, Amitai. Self-Discipline, Schools, and the Business 
Community . Washington, D.C.: National Chamber Foundation , 
TWr. ^ pp. 

Emphasizes the need for the nation's education system to develop 
self-discipline and other work-related character traits in order 
to improve. 

Eurich, Nell P. Corporate Classrooms; The Learning Business . 
Princeton, New Jersey: The Carnegie Foundation for the ' 
Advancement of Learning, 1985. 163 pp. 

Describes the major, yet unrecognized, role that 
corporation-sponsored educational programs play in the American 
education system and the challenges they present to traditional 
education. 

Fraser, Bryna^hore et al . Indust ry-Educat i on -Labor Col 1 aborati on : 
The Literature oTJCoTlaborati ye Councils . Washington, O.C.: u7 
S. Department of Education. Uffice of Vocational and Adult 
Education. National Institute for Work and Learning, 1981. 143 
pp. 

Presents an annotated bibliography of literature on collaborative 
council s. 
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George, Paul S. Theory Z School .- Beyond Schoo l Effectiveness 
Columbus, Ohio: National Middle School Associ atlo"n7T9857" 

Declares that schools must learn from corporations in order to be 

^" parallels between effective 

IrTn] '^^'^3^c^and Theory Z to construct a model for fostering 
school productivity. ^ 

Gilman, Francie. "The Effects of Corporate Involvement in 

Education. ERIC Digest. Washington. D.C.: ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Teacher Education, 1984. 2 pp. lyuu^e 

Provides a list of references and answers questions such as how 
corporations are involved in education, what benefits and risks 
are associated with such activities, and what strategies 
characterize successful school -business partnerships! 

Gold, Gerard G., Steven M. Jung, and David S. Bushnell 

Industry-Education-Labor C ollaboration: Policies a nd Practices 
Tnj^er|£ectly^^ Washingto n. uL: U. S. Department ot 
Education Office of Vocational and Adult Education. National 
Institute for Work and Learning. 1982. 198 pp. 

Concludes that collaborative councils and 
industry-education-labor collaboration generally are still 
pioneer activities without well-established structures. 
Describes the complexity of relationships, their characteristics 
accomplishments and limits, and discusses opportunities for 
linking state and local resources. 

Gray, Sandra T. "How to Create a Successful School /Coimiunity 
Partnership/ Phi Delta Kappan . vol. 65, No. 6, pp. 405-409, 

From experience in the National School Volunteer Program, 
suggests roles of key players and steps for developing effective 
partnerships. 

Hemmings. Madeleine B. 
Columbus, Ohio: The 
Education. 1984. 20 pp. 

Defines partnerships and discusses steps for building them, 
parti cuj^arly as they relate to vocational education. 

Jackson. Lois. "How to Form Business-School Partnerships." Denver, 
Colorado: Education Commission of the States. 1983. 12 pp. 

Outlines characteristics of effective partnerships, the 
responsibilities of business man? iment and of school management, 
and references. 



Next Steps in Public-Private Partnerships . 
! National Center for Research in Vocational 
I pp. 
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Katz, Eve, et al . "Business Concerns About Education " nASSP 
Bulletin . Vol. 67, No. 462, pp. 10-23, April 1983.* 

Discusses the business community's concern that schools develop a 
labor force able to contribute to increased productivity and to 
become good citizens, and education's need for increased funding 
and community support. 

King, Al. A Handbook for Inservice Education: Gui delines for 
Training. M ulticultural bducation. and Desegrega tion. Auf;t i n 
Texas: Southwest Educatlnal Development Laboratory. 1982. 

Provides practical set of resources— based on experience and 
research— for any school interested in effective inservice- 
discusses rational, framework, and guidelines for multicultural 
education and effactive desegregation. Includes literature 
review, process model, references, and workshop planning and 
11^)1 ementati on forms. 

Lacey, Richard A. "Becoming Partners: How Schools and Conpanies 
Meet Mutual Needs." National Commission for Employment Policy 
Research Report Series (Research Report 83-33), Fall 1983 83 
pp. 

Points up the interrelationship of process and product; 
emphasizes need for mutual trust, personal involvement, 
networking, and systematic management of partnerships. 

Larkin, Ronald F. "Achievement Directed Leadership: A 

Superintendent's Perspective." Paper presented to the Annual 
Meeting of the American Educational Research Association. April 
1984. ED 256008. 21 pp. 

Describes the role of a New Jersey school superintendent in 
improving the New Brunswick school system through a number of 
efforts, including increased school -community communication. 

Levin. Henry M. "The Educationally Disadvantaged: A National 

Crisis." Philadelphia: Public/Private Ventures, 1985. 27 pp. 

Documents the failure of schools to address the needs of 

disadvantaged students. Recommends increased attention to 

school /business partnerships, among other strategies, to lessen 
the prob-lem. 
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Levine, Marsha. "Barriers to Private Sector/Public School 

Collaboration: A Conceptual Framework." in ed. The Private 

Sector in the Public School: Can It Improve E d ucatTofT? 

Washington, O.C.: American Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research, 1985. 3 ^p. 

Examines collaboration as one of several strategies bv which 
business might become involved with schools; explores 
collaboration from three conceptual frameworks that help identify 
barriers to partnerships. *^ luci.uiijr 

Levine, Marsha, ed. The Private Sector in the P ublic School: Can It 
mprove Educatlonr l^asmnatnn anrt innHnn- ^n^n^m Entcrpri-c 
Institute for Public Policy Research. 1985. 77 pp. ''"^^'P"'^ 

Presents proceedings of the conference "Barriers to Private 
Sector-Public School Collaboration, held June 2. 1983. Includes 
essays on corporate responsibility, equity issues, going public, 
approaches to private sector involvement, and a conceptual 
framework. 

Mann, Dale. "All That Glitters: Public School /Private Sector 

?nn»n»^r°? in Twenty-Three U. S. Cities." New York: Teachers 
College Columbia University. 1984. 42 pp. 

Reports on school /business projects in 23 cities around the 
U. S., concluding that few superintendents know the total vilue 
of corporate contributions to their schools, most project* are 
peripheral, episodic, and limited, that miture. long-lived 
partnerships are rare, and that projects vary widely, yet 
positive results are still possible if problems can be recognized 
and tackled. This is the complete report summarized in Mann's 
ASBJ article noted below. 

Mann, Dale. "It's Up to You to Steer Those School /Business 

Partnerships." The American School Board Jou rnal . Vol. 120, No. 
10, pp. 20-24. October 1^64. 

Warns that unless boards and superintendents take appropriate 
action, schools stand to loose business as an ally sugoests 
actions. 

Marshall, Larry. "Tomorrow's School Today." Ed ucatio nal Horizons, 
Vol. 62^0. 1. pp. 19-21, Fall 1983. — ~" 

Reviews the development of Houston's collaborative maynet school 
for gifted students, the High School for Engineering Professions, 
with an emphasis on mathematics, science, and computers. 
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McClain, Thomas W., and Richard A. Sockol . Community Education/Work 

Collaboration: A Massachusetts Perspective . Amherst~"Mass~^ 

university of Massachusetts. Institute for Governmental 
Services, 1978. 63 pp. 

Uses the experience of collaborations in Massachusetts to discuss 
such issues as the change process, dimensions of collaboration 
(goals, objectives, process, structure, community involvement), 
strategies for implementing these dimensions, and descriptions of 
exemplary programs. 

McCormick, Kathleen. "These Tried-and-True Alliances Have Paid Off 
for Public Schools." American School Boar d Journal, Vol. 171 
No. 10, pp. 24-26, October i$84. ' — 

Highlights Adopt -A-School programs, comprehensive partnerships, 
and others such as the U. S. government, the N. Y. Alliance for 
the Public Schools, and the Trilateral Council for Quality 
Education in Boston. 

McNett, Ian, ed. Let's Not Reinvent the Wheel: Profil es of 

School /Business Collaboration . Washington. D.C.: — TnstTtute for 
Educational Leadership, 1982. 104 pp. 

Explores the scope and activities of 10 collaborations between 
schools and businesses and draws implications from their 
actions. Gives major ingredients of successful collaborations. 

Merenda, Daniel W., and Margaret Hunt. Creating and Managing a 
Corporate School Volunteer Program . Alexandria, Va.: National 
school Volunteer Program, Inc., 1983. 97 pp. and appendices. 

Details a systematic process for creating and managing a 
corporate school volunteer program. Each of the 14 sections 
states behavioral objectives which should be achieved by 
completing that section. 

Mulligar., Dorothy, and C. J. Reid, eds. Inservice Training Models 
the Teamwork Approach; Training for Teachers and Volunteers 
Working Together . Alexandria, Va.: National School Volunteer 
Hrogram, 1983. 38 pp. 

Presents eight inservice models for training teachers and 
volunteers to work together. Includes details such as time 
needed, participants, objectives, materials, handouts, and 
activities. Designed fo'' flexible use to meet individual school 
needs. Includes handouv. masters. 
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National Association for Industry-Education Cooperation 
Industry-Education Councils: A Handbook . Buffalo, "n.Y 
28 pp» 

Offers guidelines for establishing and operating 
industry -education councils. 

National Association of Social Workers. The Human Facto r: A Key to 
Exc ellence in Education , n.p., 1985. 28 pp. ^ - 

Reports a study designed to document human, social, and 
Interpersonal barriers to educational excellence and to promote 

wiTtf^ ^^^""^ S'"^^' °" national, state, and local school 
levels to overcome these barriers. Seeks a stronger link between 
communities, and their schools. oetween 

National Education Association. Teaching the "Right Stuff"- The 
Great Classroom Invasion . Wa shington, B.C.; l 963. 20 'pp. 

?l^c"!f!! ^J! °^ teachers and schools should be doing 

to sustain the Integrity of the public school program durinq 
unprecedented Involvement by business and Industry. Differing 
viewpoints are presented. Including those on teacher control and 
the dangers of "co-optatlcn" of schools by business. 

National School Volunteer Program. School Volunteer Programs- 
Everything You Need to Know tn <r:^ rt or Improve Y our Prouram. 
Alexandria, va.: li^/B, 1981. 36 ppT i^^MLEL- 

Guides schools wishing to establish and ooerate a volunteer 
program. Includes step-by-step process, people to Include, 
training necessary, and sample forms. 

New York Alliance for the Public Schools (The). Going Public- A 
Public Relations Guid e for the Public Schools . New York: n.d.. 
but 1985. 24 pp. ~ 

Offers practical advice on providing planned communication about 
schools through media to the public at large. 

Nicholson, George, et al_. "Safe Schools: You Can't Do It Alone " 
Phi Delta Kappan . pp. 491-496, March 1985. 

Emphaslze.s the need for Interagency cooperation, conmunity 
involvement, and commitment from members of the entire school 
community to produce safe, effective schools. 
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0' Connel 1 , Carol • How to start a School /Business Partnership , 
Fastback 226, Bloomington, ind.: Phi Delta Kappa Educational 
Foundation, 1985. 34 pp. 

Outlines steps to take in establishing and maintaining 
partnerships and provides examples of projects and activities; 
purpose is to increase awareness of t:he potential of 
partnerships. 

Owens, Thomas R. "A Framework for Improving Excellence in 

Education." The School Administrator , pp. 11-14, December 1984. 

Reports on ways to apply seven principles from In Search of 
Excellence to public schools. 

Ozmon, Howard. "Adopt -A-School : Definitely Not Business As Usual." 
Phi Delta Kappan , Vol. 63, No. 5, pp. 350-351, January 1982. 

Points out potential ill effects of too much influence of 
business on school curriculum. 

Partnerships Data Net, Inc. Partnerships in Educ ati on Directo ry. 
Washington, D.C.: 1985. 335 pp. 

Contains a veiy brief summary of thousands of partnerships across 
the country; includes contact person and phone number for more 
information. 



Patterson, Arlene H. Management Training for School Leaders: The 
Aca demy Concept . Fastback 198. Bloomington, Indiana: Phi Del ta 
Kappa Educational Foundation, 1983. 22 pp. 

Defines leadership academies, who should train, what skills 
s.^ould be taught, when training should occur, and describes five 
academies in existence. 

Peters, Tom, and Nancy Austin. A Passion for Excellence: The 

Leadership Difference . New York: Random House, 1985. 4?8 pp. 

Attempts to show how managers in all kinds of organizations can 
concentrate on key arcSS of competence to improve their 
companies: use of comnuDn sense, improved service to customers, 
the role of innovation, the importance of people, and 
leadersWp. Chapter 20, "Excellence in School Leadership," 
compares-4€SSons from business with educational leadership. 
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Phi Delta Kappa, Center on Evaluation and Research. School -Business 

Partnerships . No. 1, Exemplary Practices Serie s. 198S/86. 

Blooml ngton, Ind.: Pni uelta Kappa, n.d., but 1985. 310 pp. 

Provides excerpts, two to 28 pages in length, of published 
information about partnerships— an historical perspective 

sSsffulV'Sgjlms! ''''''''''' '''''' ^ imple^nting 

Pro-Education; The Magazin e About Partnerships with Educ ation. 

nr"777^V°V"°!'T'^"'?^°°° ^^'^ l>t. North, St. fetersburg. 
Fla. 33709. Quarterly during the academic year. $12.00 

Presents information on school /business partnership programs and 
fTid^6ri d I s • 

Rexnord Resource Center. Activate Someone . Milwaukee, Wisconsin- 
n.d. Page numbers vary^ 

Provides a collection of pamphlets and idea sheets on four 
top cs; teacher/business programs, citizen action programs, 
citizen volunteer programs, and the idea exchange program. 
Provides definitions, action steps, sample letters and other 
forms, and sources of additional information. 

San Diego Board of Education. "Adopt-A-School San Diego Style " 
Journal of Children In Contemporary Society . Vol. 16, No. 3-4. 
pp. i4/-it)e>, ipnng-summer 1984. 

Provides guidelines for establishing an Adopt -A-School program, a 
cooperative venture between government agencies, businesses, and 
schools. 

Saphier, Jon, and Matthew King. "Good Seeds Grow in Strong 
Cultures." Educational Leadership , pp. 67-14, March 1985. 

Discusses 12 cultural norms that affect school improvement. 
Regardless of the change under way, schools need to build on the 
norms t>?at contribute to growth, the authors say. 

Schilit, Henrietta, and Richard Lacey. The Private Sect or Youth 
Connection. Volume l; School to Work - A Manning M anuaTTor 

r u n^^°r^. ^"^ Business People . New York; Vocatinnal Fn.mrtatinn^ 
1982. ■93 pp^ 

Profiles 55 school -to-work programs, documenting their positive 
results. Kinds of programs include Adopt-A-School , teacher 
internships, curriculum revitalizatlon, classes in business and 
industry, work-study, summer youth employment, and career 
exploration. 
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Sockol, Richard A., and Thomas W. McClain. School / Business 
Partnerships: A Practitioner's Guide . Amherst, Mass.- 
University of Massachusetts. Institute for Governmental 
Services, 1978. 42 pp. 

Presents a rationale for partnerships, factors affecting their 
growth, components of success, conmuni cation networks, and 
detail; of a partnership in Boston. 

Thomas, Donald, et al . "Viewpoints of the Educator." NASSP 
Bulletin , VoTTeT, No. 462, pp. 36-51, April 1983. 

Advocates increased cooperation between education and the private 
sector In order to break down stereotypes each has of the other 
Warns against education dependence on business. 

Timpane, Michael. "Business Has Rediscovered the Public Schools " 
Phi Delta Kappan. Vol. 65, No. 6, pp. 389-292, February 1984.* 

Highlights some recent school and business partnership trends 
types of partnerships, and potential benefits; suggests potential 
business influence on educational policy. 

United States Department of Education. Partnership s in Education- 
Exemplary Efforts Ac ross the Nation . Washinatnn. n,r., • Mfir. 
of Planning, budget, and Evaluation, U.S.D.E., n.d., but 1985. 
40 pp. 

Provides short descriptions of exemplary partnerships across the 
nation; includes name and phone number of contact pe-son for 
each. 



United States Department of Education. Partnerships i n Fducation- 
Education Trends of the Future . Washington, D.C: Of' ice of 
Klanmng, Budget, and Evaluation, U.S.D.E., n.d., but i5Sh. 30 
pp. 

Presents results of a survey of 9,369 school districts, of which 
2,058 were Involved in one or more school and community 
collaborative efforts; includes information about trends over 
time. 

Wade, Ruth K. "What Makes a Difference in Inservlce Teacher 
Education? A Meta-Analysis of Research." Educational 
LeadershJeT pp. 48-54, December 1984/January 1985. 

Recommends that staff development coordinators take a second look 
at coaching, voluntary participation, recognition, independent 
study, and the use of observation, micro-teaching, and practice 
when determining what works. Presents results of research 
studies. 
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Ways to Improve Schools and Education. Models and Guid elines for 

Education and Community Partnerships' ^ Austin: Southwest ~ 

Educational Development Laboratory, Dece:?.ber 1985. 45 pp. 

Based on Information from six pilot sites and information from 
other projects across the United States, offers guidelines for 
Implementing partnerships in various stages. 

Wimer, Marilyn. Public Relations Tools for School Voluntee rs. 

Alexandria, VaTi National School Volunteer Program, 197?*, 1981. 
39 pp. 

Presents school volunteers vrith ideas for planning events, 
contacting media, using print materials, getting "freebies," 
capturing public attention. Includes a checklist and 
bibl iography. 

Wingate, Ann. "Communicating with Business." Educational Horizons 
Vol. 62, No. 1, Fall 1983. 

Posits viewpoint of how business sees education; offers 
guidelines on communicating with business. 

Wise, Robert I. "Schools, Businesses, and Educational Needs: From 
Cooperation to Collaboration." Education and Ur ban Society, 
Vol. 14, No. 1, pp. 67-82, November 1981. ^ 

Briefly overviews the changing relationship of schools and 
business and sketches examples of how private sector can se^ve as 
a curriculum subject, a place to learn, and educational partner, 
as well as a place for youths to work. 

Woodside, William S. "The Corporate Role in Public Education." 
Social Policy , Vol. 15, No. 2, pp. 44-45, Fall 1984. 

Ascribes the increase in corporate funding of public schools to 
the increase in trie number of small, locally based programs. 
Focuses on the Join-A-School program and the mutual benefits 
reaped from such partnerships. 

Youngs, Bettie B. "18 Reasons Why Leaders in Business and Education 
Should Work Together." NASSP Bulletin , Vol. 67, No. 466, pp. 
74-77, November 1983. 

Explores-Tuch reasons as reducing the costs of welfare and 
unemployment, developing a better human resource, making a 
positive impact on students' attitudes, and 15 more. 
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The following is a list of organizations with interests in 
education-community partnerships who may be contacted for more information. 

American Association of School Administrators (AASA^ 
1801 North Moore street 
Arlington, VA 22209 
(703) 528-0700 

Paul B. Salmon, Executive Director 

American Council of Life Insurance 

Company-School Collaboration Project 

1850 K Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

(202) 862-4000 

Eve Katz, Project Director 

American Society for Training and Development 
600 Maryland Avenue, S.W., Suite 305 
Washington, D.C. 20024 
(202) 484-2390 

Curtis E. Plott, Executive Director 

American Vocational Association 
2020 North 14th Street 
Arlington, VA 22201 
(703) 522-6121 

Gene Bottoms, Executive Director 

Association of Junior Leagues 
825 Third Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
(212) 355-4380 

Liliane R. Guay, Special Projects Manager 

Business Council for Effective Literacy 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 
(212) 512-2477 

Sam Lacey, Executive Vice President 

Business-Hlghep^ucatlon Forum 
One DuPont Circle 
Suite 825 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

(202) 833-4716 

Alan H. Magazine, Director 
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Center for Corporate Public Involvement 

1850 K Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

(202) 862-4047 

Stanley G. Karson, Director 

Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
1615 H St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
(202) 463-5533 

Robert L. Martin, Associate Manager 
Community Development Section 
Resources Policy Department 

The Citizens' Forum on Sel f -Government 
National Municipal League, Inc. 
55 West 44th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10036 
(800) 223-6004 
Larry Zamora, Director 

Committee for Economic Development 
1700 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 296-5860 

Nathanial M. Semple, Vice President 

The Conference Board 
845 Third Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
(212) 759-0900 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
Suite 379 

400 North Capitol Street 
Washington, D.C. 20001 
(202) 393-8164 

William Pierce, Executive Director 

Council nn Foundations 
18^8 L Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 466-6512 
Mary K. Leonard, D-'r.jctor 
Precollegiate Eoncation Program 

Domestic Policy Association 
5335 Far Hills Avenue 
Dayton, OH 45429 
(513) 434-7300 

Keith Melville, Editor-in-Chief 
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Education Commission of the States 
Suite 300 

1860 Lincoln Street 
Denver, Colorado 80295 
(303) 830-3620 

248 Hall of the States 

444 North Capital Street, N.w. 

Washington, D.C. 20001 

(202) 624-5838 

Raymond C. Scheppach, Executive Director 

Educational Research Service 
1800 North Kent Street 
Arlington, VA 22209 
(703) 243-2100 
Glen Robinson, President 

The Greater Cleveland Growth Association 
690 The Huntington Bldg. 
Cleveland, OH 44115 
(216) 621-3300 

Institute for Educational Leadership 
Suite 310 

1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 822-8405 
Michael D. Usdan, President 

Institute for Responsive Education 
605 Cofnmonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 
(617) 353-3309 
Don Davies, Director 

National Alliance of Business 
1015 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 457-0040 
William Kolberg, President 

National Association for Industry-Education Cooperation 
235 Hendricks Blvd. 
Buffalo, New York 14426 
(716) 833-6346 — 
Donald M. Clark, President 

National Association of Elementary School Principals 
1920 Association Drive 
Rest on, Virginia 22091 
(703) 650-6100 

Samuel Sava, Executive Director 
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National Association of Manufacturers 
Pol icy/ Prog ram Division 
1776 F Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20006 
(202) 626-3864 

National Association of Secondary School Principals 
1904 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 
(703) 860-0200 

Scott D. Thomson, Executive Director 

National Association of State Boards of Education 
Suite 340 

701 North Fairfax Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 684-4000 

Phyllis L. Blaunstein, Executive Director 

National Center for Career Education 
P. 0. Box 7815 
Missoula, MT 59807 
(406) 243-2939/6014 

National Center for Research on Vocational Education 
Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 
(800) 848-4815 

National Commission on Excellence in Education 
U. S. Department of Education 
Room 222 

1200 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20208 
(202) 254-7920 

Milton Goldberg, Executive Director 

National Commission on Resources for Youth 
36 West 44th Street, Room 1314 
New York, NY 10036 
(212) 840-2844 

National Committee for Citizens In Education 
410 Wilde Lake-V-illage Green 
Columbia, Maryland 21044 
(301) 997-9300 

William Rioux, Vice President 
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National Community Education Association 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W., Suite 305 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 466-3530 

Paul Tremper, Executive Director 

National Council on Cooperate Volunteerism 
Joan Clark, Manager of Community Affairs 
Avon Products, Inc. 
9 West 57th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
(212) 546-6728 

National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 822-7350 

Sharon P. Robinson, Director 
Instructional and Professional Development 

National Executive Service Corps. 

622 Third Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

(212) 867-5010 

Philip 0. Warner, Vice President, Marketing 

National Institute for Work and Learning 
1302 - 18th Street, N.W., Suite 501 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 887-6800 

Gerald G. Gold, Senior Program Officer 

National Parent-Teacher Association 
700 North Rush Street 
Chicago, IL 60611 
(312) 787-0977 

Elaine Stienkemeyer, President 

National School Boards Association 
Suite 600 

1055 Thomas Jefferson Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
(202) 838-6703 

Thomas A. Shannon, Executive Director 

National School Public Relations Association 
1801 North Moore Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 
(703) 528-5840 

John H. Wherry, Executive Director 
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National School Volunteer Program 
Suite 320 

701 N. Fairfax Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(703) 836-4880 

Daniel W. Merenda, Executive Director 

Private Sector Initiatives 
Partnerships in Education 
The White House 
Room 134 

Washington, DC 20500 
(202) 456-6676 

James K. Coyne, Special Assistant to the President 

Public Education Fund 
One Oliver Plaza 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
(412) 281-1890 
David Bergholz, Executive 

Public/Private Ventures 
1701 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 
(215) 564-4815 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 

Project WISE ' 

211 East 7th Street 

Austin, Texas 78701 

(512) 476-6861 

Al King, Senior Researcher 

University Council for Educational Administration 
29 West Woodruff Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
(614) 422-2564 

Charles Willis, Executive Director 

Vocational Foundation 
44 East 23rd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10010 
(212) 777-0700 

Youthwork 

805 15th St., N.W. 
Suite 705 

Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 347-2900 



15222 
Officer 




PMJEa MISC 
PROTOTYPE 
NOOELS fm OJIOELINES 
FOR 

EOUCATION'COMUimr P/ATNERSHIPS 



Draft for Discussion 



(The completed 
Models and Guidelines 
are also 
appended to 
this Project WISE 
FY85 Final Report) 



Produced by 
Ways to Ii.'prove Schools and Education (WISE) 
a project of the 
Division of Family, School and Comwity Studies 

at the 

Southwest Educational Oevelcpment Laboratory (SEDL) 
211 East 7th Street 
Austin. Texas 78701 

(512) 476-6861 
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PANEL DISCUSSION 



TITLE: "Importance of Elementary School Leaders In School and 
Business/Community Partnership Efforts" 

MODERATOR: Mr. Dan Bullock, Account Executive 

Kidder-Peabody & Co., Inc. 

PANELISTS: Ms. Dian Harrison, Executive Director 

Austin Area Urban League 

Or. Gloria Contreras, Associate Professor 

College of Education 
The University of Texas at Austin 

Dr. Charles Akins, Assistant Superintendent 

Operations and Community Resources 
Austin Independent School District 

Mr. Brad Duggan, Executive Director 

Texas Elementary Principals and Supervisors 
Assn. 

1. Introductory Comments 

2. Questions : 

a. Question 1 • How can education in Austin benefit from partnerships 

between the business/community sector and schools? 

b. Question 2 • In what ways can elementary school leaders best take 

part In the AISD*s school and business/community 
partnership efforts? 

c. Question 3 • What Issues/concerns/problems will need to be dealt 

with In order for elementary school leaders to be most 
effective In school -business partnership efforts? 

d. Question 4 - What additional Information and skills should 

elementary school leaders have In order to participate 
effectively In school and business/community 
partnership efforts? 

3. Wrap-up ZS- 
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GENERAL SESSION 



TITLE: **Forniuldting the Outline for a Sample Plan of School and Business/ 
Community Partnerships** 

LEADER: Dr. Al King 

Part 1 - Small group report highlights from the recorder/reporter in Groups 
1, H, 6, F, E, D, C, B. A ^ 

- Call in preceding order and limit 3-5 minutes 

Part 2 ■ State purpose is to outline a sample school and business/conwunity 
partnership action plan for use by principals and business 
representatives 

- Solicit ideas from participants about what should be major 
components of outline 

- Ideas will be recorded on audiotape 



Part 3 ■ Inform participants about that working group of AISD, SEDL and 

business representatives will use outline to prepare more detailed 
plan; once finalized and produced, the plan will be disseminated 
to school /business partners 
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SMALL GROUP SESSIONS 



GROUP 6 - Gold 



Leader; Dr. Lodis Rhodes 



Recorder/Reporter ; (Choose or appoint) 



R, Hinojosa, Jr. 



Ed Leo 

Valerie Walker 
Maggie de la Teja 
Sam Guzman 



Mary Bent ley 
Dan Akery 



Linda Bloonier 
Carol Moring 



Procedures: Part One 



1. Title - "Elementary School Leaders Speak To Their 
Business/Comnwnity Partners/ 

2. Leader will select or appoint a recorder/reporter. 

3. Leader will ask each elementary school leader to respond 
to the question: 

- What are 3-5 of the major immediate and/or long range 
educational needs /problems in their school? 

4. Recorder/reporter will write these in summary form on 
designated sheet in packet, 

5. Leader will ask each elementary school leader to respond 
to the questions: 

- How can t>usinesses help in dealing with these 
needs/problems? 

- What resources might they provide? 

6. Recorder/reporter will write these in summary form on 
designated sheet in packet • 

7. Leader will entertain additional questions/comments from 
business/community representatives. 



1. Title: '•Business/Community Representatives Speak to 
School Partners/ 

2. Leader will ask each community representative to respond 
to the question: 

* What are the educational issues/concerns of the 
community sector in AISD? 



Part- 



Two 
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SMALL GROUP SESSIONS 



GROUP 6 > Sold 

Leader ; Dr. Lodis Rhodes 

Recorder/Reporter ; (Choose or appoint) 

E. R. Hinojosa, Jr. 
Mary Bentley 
Dan Akery 
Linda Bloomer 
Carol Moring 



Procedures: Part One: 



Part Two: 



Ed Leo 

Valerie Walker 
Maggie de la Teja 
Sam Guzman 



"Elementary School Partners Speak to Their 
Business Partners" 

"Business Representatives Speak to School 
Partners" 



Part Three : "Forging the Schools and Business Partnership" 
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AM ACTION PLAN TO DEVELOP SCHOOL-COIffJNITY PARTNERSHIPS 



1. What is your goal? 



2. What w111 you do? (Use behavior verbs that you can "see") 



3. How win you accomplish it? (what strategy has the be?t chance of success?) 



4. Whom win you involve? (Administrators? CEOs? School Board? 

Chamber of Commerce?) 

4 



5. When win it happen? (dates) 



6. How win you know when it is achieved? 



7. How win you sustain and fonow-up on your efforts? 



For more information contact ; 
Project WISE 

Southwest Educational Development 

Laboratory 
211 East 7th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 
(512) 476-6861 
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APPENDIX 5 
Project WISE Dissemination 
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Project WISE Dissemination 



To Whom 

6 Chief State School Officers 

Education Committee chairs in each of six 
state legislatures in region 



Item(s) 



6 state chambers of commerce 

7 minority chambers of commerce 
6 state school boards 

6 state coordinators, JTPA 

Teacher education and business schools, HEAs throughout 
region 

300 participants, Texas State Teachers Association annual 
meeting, January, 198b, Austin. 

250 participants. Second National Symposium on Partnerships 
and Education, June 1985, Washington, D«C. 

85 participants, Texas Association of School Administrators 
annual meeting, September 1985, San Antonio 

200 participants, American Society for Training and Develop- 
ment regional meeting, October, 1985, Albuquerque 

ERIC 

American Association of School Administrators (AASA) 
American Council of Life Insurance-Education Services 
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Revised Prototype Models and 
Guidelines for Partnerships in 
Education sent to each. 
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Project WISE Dissemination 



To Whom 

American Society for Training and Development 

American Vocational Association 

Association of piinior Leagues 

Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 

The Citizens* Forum on Self -Government 

The Conference Board 

Council of Chief State School Officers 

Council on Foundations 

Education Commission of the States 

Houston Association of Volunteer Administrators 

Institute for Educational Leadership 

Institute for Responsive Education 

National Alliance of Business 

National Association of Elementary School Principals 
National Association of Secondary School Principals 
National Association for Industry-Education Cooperation 
National Association of Manufacturers 
National Association of State Boards of Education 

ERLC 



Item(s) 



Revised Prototype Models and 
Guidelines for Partnerships in 
Edjcatlon sent to each. 
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Project WISE Dissemination 



To Whom 

National Committee for Citizens in Education 
National Community Education Association 
National Councilj .bn Cooperate Volunteerism 
National Executive Service Corps. 
National Institute for Work and Learning 
National School Boards Association 
Nationas School Public Relations Association 
National School Volunteer Program 
Public Education Fund 
Public/Private Ventures 

University Council for Educational Administration 
Vocational Foundation 

The White House Office of Private Sector Initiatives 



Item(s) 



Revised Prototype Models and 
Guidelines for Partnerships in 
Education sent to each 
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Project WISE Dissemination 



To Whom 

University professor. University of Queensland, 
Australia 

News editors of the following publications: 

- Adult Educit^ion Assn of the United States 

- American Educator 

- American Journal of Education 

- American School Board Journal 

- American Teacher 

- Childhood Education 

- Education ~ 

- The Education Digest 

- Educational TechnoTogy 

- Educat i on USA 

- Elementary School Board Journal 

- Exceptional ChildrelT 

- The Executive Educator 

- Family Relations: Journal of Applied 

Fa mily & Child Studies 

- Instructor 

- Journal oT Ed-jcational Research 

- The Journal of Learning Disabilities 

- The Journal of Reading 

- Learning: The Magazine for Creative Teachers 

- Mathematics Teach er" 

- The Negro Educational Review 

- Phi Delta Kappan " 

- The Reading Teacher 

- Research 

- School Business Affairs 

- School Library Journal 

- The Science Teacher 

- Social Education 

- Toda y 's Education 

- VocEd; Journal of the 



Item(s) 



Synopsis of Project WISE work 
and description of Models and 
Guidelines 



American Vocationai Assn, 
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Project WISE Pi ssemi nati on 



To Who m 
Young Children 

the Chronicle of Higher Education 

Education Daily 

Teachers Contege Record 

Journal of jtaff Development 

Group & Organization Studie s 

Training * Development Journal 

Journal of Negro kducatlon 

Ethnic Heritage Center for Teacher Education 

Education Daily 



> 



Item(s) 



Synopsis of Project WISE work 
and description of Models and 
Guide! ines 
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A. Project WISE Dissemination 



To Whom 

Apjiroximately 962 participants in seven Project 
WISE Working Conferences 



Item(s) 

List of Liaison Team members names, 
job roles, addresses, and telephone 
numbers 

List of participants names, as 
accurate and complete as possible, 
with names, job roles, addresses, 
and telephone numbers 
Synopsis of the scope of work for 
Project WISE 2 pp. 
Information about the Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory, 
including a mission statement and 
list of Board of Directors and the 
states in the region they 
represent, 3 pp. 
Description of the Division of 
Family, School, and Community 
Studies, 2 pp. 

List of "National Organizations 
with Interest in Education- 
Community Partnerships," 6 pp. 
"WISE Annotated Bibliography," b 
pp. 

"Project WISE Prototype Models and 
Guidelines for Partnerships in 
Education (For Discussion)," 40 pp. 
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Project WISE Dissemination 



To W honi 
New Mexico LT members 



Ark., La., Miss] LT members 



Ark., La., Miss., New flex. & Okla. 
LT members 
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Item(s) 

Bibliography entry: "Out of the Classroom, Into Indust 
School for Teachers, ideas for Action in Education and 
Andrea Hunter 



-SEDL Mission, Achievements, and Capabilities 
-1984 WISE Conference goal, objectives and agendum 
-Prototype Model and Guidelines (as revised l/8t>) 
-Print Resources (Compiled by Project WISE - list of pub 
dealing with the subject of school -business partnership 
title, author, publisher and address, and cost) 
-National Organizations with Interests in Education-Comm 
Partnerships (Compiled by Project WISE, revised 1/85) 
-Secretary Bell's 1984 Outstanding Conference Sumnary 

-"Money Alert," from Education Daily, 2/5/85 
-"Money Alert," from Education Daily, 2/26/85 
-The Idea Bulletin, February 1985 
■"True Partnerships Are Two-Way," The School 
Administrator, Sept. 1984 

■"Business/School Pacts Can Help Schools," & "Four 
Recount Their Successes," from School Board News. 
1/30/85 

•Letter dates 2/1/85 "To: Partners in Education, From: 
Thomas W. Evans. Chair, Education Committee, 
President's Advisory Council on Private Sector 
Initiatives" 

"Creating A Foundation To Nurture School /Busi ness 
Partnerships: 'The Education Connection' in Maryland," 
& "U.S. Chamber of Commerce Pledges Aid to 
Business/Education Partnerships," from The Volunteer in 
Education, February 1985. 

National Organizations Interested in School -Bust ness 
Partnerships, 

(Compiled by Project WISE, revised April )9yt)) 
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Project WISE Dissemination 



Item(s) 

-Project WISE Scope of Work, 1985 
-Project WISE Summary of Expectations 
-Current List of LT Members 
-Civitex brochure 

-"Foundation Profiles." from Federal Grants and 
Contracts Weekly, 9/25/84 

-"Schools and Colleges Beware: Corporations are 
Storming Academia," from Education Daily, 1/28/85 
-From ProEducation, Dec. 1984: 

(a) "Education: A Capital Investment," by Mary 
Hatwell Futrell 

(b) "Exploring the Universe of Education 
Partnerships" 

(c) "All that Glitters," by Dale Mann 

(d) "Getting in Touch" 

(e) "In the News" 

(f) Subscription form 
-"Collaborative Action for Excellence" CLASP 

(Conference on Education) Fall 1984 
-Education Daily Money Alert, 4/30/85, "Foundations 
Must Support Superintendent Board Relations, 
Administrators Say." 

-Education Daily Money Alert, 4/16/85, "Alabama 
Educator, Businessmen Form State Education Foundation." 

-Leadership Institute for Principals Business/Industry 
Liaison Program, Division of Staff Development, 
Personnel Services Area, North Carolina Department of 
Public Instruction 

-Education Daily Money Alert, V7/85, "Tandy To Award 
Computer Equipment for Socio science Projects." 
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Project WISE Dissemination 



To W^om 



Miss LEA 



Okl ahoma SEA 1 } 



Hiss. SEA, Miss. HEA, Miss. CofC, 
Miss. LEA, Okl a. SEA, New Mex. SEA 
New Mex. HEA 



Item(s) 

"Investment in Schools Pays Dividends," Business Today 
Section of 

Atlanta Journal, 10/15/84 

-Information on school -busi ness partnerships in rural 
-Use of volunteers 

"Virginia Volunteer Center Pioneers Use of Extension 
Agents to Bring Schools and Experts Together," from The 
Volunteer in Education , January 1985 
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PARTNERSHIPS IN EDUCATION : 

PROCEEDINGS OF PILOT SITE WORKING CONFERENCES 
JULY - NOVEMBER. 1985 



Ways to Improve Schools and Education Project 
Southwest Educational Development laboratory 
ZXl East 7th Street 
Austin, Texas 



Preston C. Kronkosky, PH.D. 
Executive Director 

November, 1985 



The publication is based on work sponsored wholly or in part by the 
National Institute of Education U S. Department of Education, under 
contract numBer 4U0-83-007, P-4. Its contents do not necessarily 
reflect the views of NIE, the Department, or any other agency of the 
U.S. Government. 

November 30, 1985 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



A. RATIONALE 



r.*«.!c ■ ^"^^^'^ S^^^^s are tJeiny asked to make major 

reforms in order to improve the quality of education. But the costs of 

rn^Lhlf!"®:''®^"""^ too expensive for the funds currently available 
to schools In an era of declininy enrollments, diminishiny pLblic confi- 
dence and fewer federal funds, schools are experiencing increasing costs 
Many communities have refused to raise additional tax or bond money ?or 
school improvement. 

Some school districts are nevertheless using coninunity resources to 
upgrade the quality of the education they provide. These districts have 
-ormed partnerships with local business, industry, labor, higher education 
and other organizations in order to use local resources more effectively. 

The Ways to Improve Schools and Education (WISE) Project of the 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory (SEDL) explores local school- 
business collaboration to develop human resources and enrich the quality of 
education in the cowminity. The focus of the study is on private sector- 
voluntary efforts to help schools become more effective through staff 
development/1 nservice education. Inservlce education for teachers and 
other school staff has always been Important to school Improvement. Such 
Stan development Is even more Important now when schools need to make the 
most effective use of available resources, expeclally human resources. 

There has been, during the past decade and a half, considerable prog- 
ress in human and organizational development which indicates that much is 
known about the conditions which correlate with effectiveness and how to 
develop the attitudes, skills, and knowledge necessary for these condi- 
tions. Much of this expertise is embodied within the concept of human 
resource development (HRD). 

Many American businesses have adopted the concept of HRD. In an era 
of increasing competition from abroad and of an economy shifting from an 
industrial base to one of service and information processing, the most 
important resources are no longer natural resources or even capital but 
human resources. 



Human resource development Is one of the ways in which the private 
sector can assist school staffs in becoming more effective. Not all school 
inservlce training is of poor quality. Many schools and districts have 
excellent statfldevelopment programs that can serve as models for emula- 
tion. Even the best of programs, however, can still be improvea. It is 
wen known that schools, districts, and other educational agencies can 
learn from each other. Sharing between public education and the private 
sector can be not only mutually beneficial, but can also benefit the 
general community. 

The literature includes little information on adapting business train- 
ing practices for use with school staffs except In a few instances of 

1 
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career and vocational training. The problem addressed by the Ways to 
Improve Schools and Education Project is the need tor models and yuidelines 
for effective education and private sector collaboration in staff develou- 
ment/1 nservice education. 

A brief history of Project WISE will provide further context for the 
seven working conferences it conducted in FY85 and described herein. 

During FY83 Project WISE pilot tested collaborative school -business 
partnership (S-BP) efforts at three sites one for each of three states 
(New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas) in SEDL's six-state region. At each 
site, a Liaison Team was organized, consisting of representatives from- (i) 
the school district, (2) a collaborating business or chamber of commerce 
3) an institution of higher education, (4) the state education agency and 
(5) the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory. 

Also in FY83, Project WISE (1) assisted with the establishment and 
implementaton of collaborative activities at the three pilot sites, (2) 
interacted with other school -business projects in the United States, (3) 
reviewed relevant literature, and (4) conducted a two-day working 
conference of its Liaison Team members. The working conference helped its 
participants to accomplish the following: (1) identify and prioritize 
issues involved in school -business collaboration, (2) prepare written 
guidelines to resolve these issues, (3) develop models for implementing 
collaboration, (4) formulate conclusions which support the theses that 
education and private sector collaboration to improve schools is a viable 
and necessary concept which benefits the schools, business, and the 
community; and that liaison teams are an effective means of facilitatiny 
this collaboration, and (5) generate recommendations for further activities 
to improve and facilitate education-private sector partnerships during 
F Y84 . 

Project WISE activities in FY83 laid the oasis for the Context Model, 
Strateyic Model, and the Guidelines in their prototype format developed b/ 
the Project in FY84. Specific project activities were established, at 
least in pant, by site and Liaison Team members at the two-day working 
conference. 

During FY84, Project WISE carried out the following major activities: 
(1) arranged for qualified consultants to review the revised models and 
guidelines and provide constructive suggestions for improvement; (2/ tested 
the models and guidelines at school sites; (31 revised the Project WISE 
models and guidelines in response to reviewer's comments, suggestions, and 
recommendations and to information collected from the project's sites; (4) 
planned and conducted its FY84 Working Conference; (5) provided 
collaborative-staff development/i nservice education, based on the prototype 
models and guidelines, for LEA trainers and SEA representatives; and (6) 
disseminated results of the Project's research and development activities 
to key individuals and agencies in business, education, and state and local 
government as well as through NIE's Research and Development Exchange ani 
ER I C* 

Also during FY84, Project WISE produced, among other things: (1) 
prototype "Models and Guidelines for Partnerships in Education," based upon 
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testing, review, and revision; (2) d synthesis of the WISE FY83 and FY84 
Workiny Conferences; (3) a descripi.ion of plans Tor incorporatiny 
conference recommendations into the models and yuidelines; and (4) a 
41-page SchoolCommunity Partnership Biblioyraphy. 

On the basis of their school -business partnership experiences in FY84, 
Project WISE Liaison Team members recommended activities for Project WISE 
during FY85, The Liaison Teams* major recommendations stressed the 
3xpansion of Project WISE activities to the remaining three states in the 
SEDL region the creation of a network of school-business partnership 
efforts throughout the six states, and refining and finalizing the Project 
WISE "Model and Guidelines for Partnerships in Education." 

During FY85, then. Project WISE built upon the experience of two years 
and the recommendations of its three Liaison Teams to construct its 
activities. These focused on two major areas: creating Liaison Teams in 
the remaining three states in the SEDL region, Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi, and continuing to refine the Models and guidelines with input 
from the new Liaison Teams. In addition, a third annual working conference 
was planned, to incluue all six sites. 



B. IMPLEMENTATION 

Considerable project effort was committed to planning the WISE 1985 
Working Conferences. Preliminary planning begain in FY84. Liaison Team 
planning occurred during six site meetings and by telephone and mail. 
Topics, agenda items, and potential dates were discussed. Several 
alternatives were considered in an effort to hold the most effective 
conference possible with the available resources. These alternatives 
included the following: 

1. Six conferences, one at each site 

2. One conference with only two Liaison Team members from each site 

3. Combination of alternatives #1 and #2, one conference of two 
Liaison Team members from each of six sites (held in Dallas or 
Austin) and another conference for the entire Liaison Team 
membership of three new sites (held at one of the three sites) 

4. Permutation of alternative #3, one conference of two Liaison Team 
members from each of the six sites and three other conferences, 
one each at the new sites 

Seven incrtvidual working conferences were eventually held: one at 
each site except Austin, in which two were held, for different levels of 
school leaders. This alternative had twc major disadvantages: (1) no 
opportunity was provided for direct interaction among the six sites and (2) 
more Project WISE s ff time and effort were needed to plan, prepare for, 
and implement the .nultiple conferences. But there were three major 
advantages: (1) more participants from each site could attend and thereby 
increase the potential for school -community partnership proliferation; (2) 
more attention was focused on the needs of each site, and (3) less travel 

3 
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expense was needed to send Project WISE staff to each site than would have 
been to briny all Liaison Team members to one central meetiny. 

Sets of pre-conference and post-conference letters are attached 
These are included as indicators of specific planning, implementation and 
follow-through for each site conference, * 

Conferences were held at each of six sites, Holdiny a conference at 
each sue allowed WISE to include more key local person than just members 
of the Liaison Team, as would have been the case in holdiny just one 
conference for only Liaison Teams, Content of the conferences varied 
according to the needs and circumstances of each site's proyram. Thus no 
two of the conferences were the same. 

In general, the purposes of these conferences were twofold: 

to prepare Liaison Team for more effective implementation of 
school -business collaboration at troir sites, and 

to improve the Project WISE "Models and Guidelines for 
Partnerships in Education," 

Project WISE ana the Liaison Team divided responsibilities for the 
conferences as follows: 



Project WISE: 



(1) Funding of no more the $520— food, conference materials, video 
and/or audio-taping, and meeting facility; 

(2) Assist with planning; 

(3) Help develop and provide agenda and other documents for meeting; 

(4) Develop evaluation instrument; 

(5) Send invitations; 

(6) Facilitate the meeting 

For example, conducting organizational development and human 
resource development planning or other planning and/or 
facilitate problem-solving activities; 

(7) Provide information about school -business partnerships; 

(8) Evaluate the meeting; 

(9) Provide to participants and others a report of the meeting. 
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Liaison Teams: 



(1) Hold planniny meetin9{s); 

Set local objectives compatible with conference purposes 
Decide on roles in the conference 
Identify individuals to attend 

Develop agenda with Project WISE by telephone and mail 

(2) Assist in planning; 

(3) Assist in locating facilities; 

(4) Assist in identifying caterer; 

(5) Participate. 

Project WISE also prepared and provided conference packets for each 
participant. These packets were designed to assist in meeting the goals 
and objectives of the conference and to provide additional information 
useful to the participants Involved in partnerships. These packets 
contained the following: 

Individual name tag; 

List of Liaison Team me-nbers names, job roles, addresses, and 
telephone numbers; 

List of participant names, as accurate and complete as possible, with 
names, job roles, addresses, and telephone numbers; 

Synopsis of the scope of work for Project WISE, two payes; 

Information about the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, 
Including a mission statement and list of the Board of Directors and 
the states in the region they represent, three pages; 

Description of the Division of Family School, and Conmunity studies, 
two payes; 

List of "National Organizations with Interests in Education-Community 
Partnerships," bix payes; 

"WISE Annotated Bibliography," five payes; 

"Project^WlSE Prototype Models and Guidelines for Partnerships in 
EducatioaT-{For Discussion)," 40 pages; 

Conference Agenda, with statements of the time, date, place, 
conference theme, goal, objectives, anticipated outcomes, as well as 
information about any co-sponsors; 

Instruction and directions for panel members, panel leaders, group 
discussion leaders, members, recorders, and reporters; 
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Evaluation Forms; 



A set of these packet materials is attached. 



C. PROJECT WISE LIAISON TEAMS 

Liaison Teams are composed of at least five members, with at least onp 
representative of each of the following agencies: (1) loca edScatfon 

4) higher education agency, and (5) Project WISE. Criteria for selSion 
included expertise in staff development and/or school -busi ness 
col laooration. Liaison team members are listed below. 



1 y^- 



Little Rock, Arkansas 



LEA 

Ms. Ann Brown (501) 666-1515 
Program Di rector 

Little Rock Public Schools Partners in Education Program 
12th and Pine Streets 
Little Rock, AR 72204 

C of C 

Mr. Mike Goodwin (501) 374-4871 

Director of Communications 

Greater Little Rock Chamber of Commerce 

1 Spring Street 

Little Rock, AR 72201 

SEA 

Dr* Morris Holmes (501) 371-1561 

Director, Management and Development Division 

State Department of Education 

403A State Education Bldg. 

Little Rock, AR 72201 

Mrs. Marlene Parker (501) 371-2181 

Supervisor, Arkansas Parents, Partners in Learning Experiences 

\ Mr r Lt J 

state Department of Education 
102B State Education Building 
Little Rock, AR 72201 

HEA 

Dr. Shirley Freeman 0: (501) b69-3124; H: (501) 663-6467 

Professor of Elementary Education 

Dept. of Curriculum and Instruction 

University of Arkansas-Little Rock 

33rd and University Streets 

Little Rock, AR 72204 
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New Orleans Louisiana 



LEA 

- Ms. Barbara Ricks (504) 944-6363 
Coordinator, School-Business Partnership 
New Orleans Public Schools 

1815 St. Claude Avenue 
New Orleans, LA 70116 

- Dr. Alice Geoffray (504) 944-6363 
Director, Senior High Schools, Area 4 
New Orleans Public Schools 

1815 St. Claude Avenue 
New Orleans, LA 70116 

- Mrs. Joyous Van Buskirk (504) 866-2880 
Teacher 

Audubon Montessori School 
428 Broadway Street 
New Orleans, LA 70118 

- Mrs. Willie Mae Andrews (504) 945-1193 
Assistant Principal 

Carver Senior High School 
3059 Higyins Blvd. 
New Orleans, LA 70126 

Business 

- Mr. David E. Gerrard (504) 561-0001 
Vice President/General Manager 
Radio Station WTIX 
332 Carondelet Street 
New Orleans, LA 70130 

SEA 

- Ms. Sue Ferguson (504) 342-4268 
Acting Director 
Bureau of Development 
Office of Research and Development 
Louisiana State Dept. of Education 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804-9064 

- Cathe Bedard (504) 342-1154 
Education Specialist 3 
Bureau of Development 
Office of Research and Development 
Louisiana State Department of Education 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804-9064 

HEA 

- Dr. Judith Miranti (504) 394-7744 
Chairperson, Education Department 
Our Lady of Holy Cross College 
4123 Woodland Drive 

New Orleans, LA 70114 



Ms. Karen Soniat (504) 342-4411 
Education Specialist 
Louisiana Dept. of Education 
P. 0. Box 94U64 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804 



Jackson, Mississippi 



LEA 

Ms. Liz Bullock, Director (601) 353-5207 
Adopt-a-School Proyram 
Jackson Municipal Separate 

School District 
P. 0. Box 2338 
Jackson, MS 39205 

Business/C of C 

Mr. Bill Jones (601) 364-8407 

Senior Vice President 

Deposit Guaranty National Bank 

hember of Business/Industry/Education 
Reyional Council and the Jackson 
Chamber of Commerce Committee for 
Education 

P. 0. Box 1200 

Jackson, MS 39205 

SEA 

Dr. Jane Goodson (601) 359-3498 
Coordinator of Staff Development 

and Training 
State Department of Education 
Chair, State Conmittee to Develop 

Business/ Industry/Education Councils 
P. 0. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 

HEA 

Dr. Jeanne Middleton Forsythe (601) 354-5201 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Education Department 
Millsaps College 
Station A 

Jackson, MS 39210 

Mr. MelvinJIiller (601) 968-2272 
Director of--fublic Information 
Jackson State University 
Jackson, MS 39217 
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Albuquerque, New Hexico 

LEA 

Mr. Milton Baca (505) 344-7250; H: (b05) 083-1611 
Principal 

Valley Hiyh School 
150b Candelaria, NW 
Albuquerque, NM 87107 

Business/C of C 

Ms. Holly Traver (505) 842-0220 
Director, Career Guidance Institute 
Chamber of Conmerce 
P. 0. Box 25100 
Albuquerque, NM 87125 

Mr. Joe Robinson (505) 344-7250; (505) 842-0220 
Valley High School 
Career Guidance Institute 
Albuquerque, NM 87107 



SEA 

Ms. Laine Renfro (50b) 827-6511 

Supervisor, Home Economics 

State Department of Education 

Education Buildiny 

DeVaryas and Don Gaspar Streets 

State Capitol Complex 

Santa Fe, NM 87501-2786 

HEA 

Dr. John Rinaldi (f;05) 277-5354 (5353) 
Dean of Generdl College 
Onate Hall 115 

The University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, NM 37131 
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Oklahoma City, Oklahou 



LEA 

Mr, Mike Barlow (405) 272-5522 
Director of Community Affairs 
Oklahoma City School District 
9UU North Klein 
Oklahoma City. OK 73106 

Ms. Saundra Vallejo (405) 272-5554 
Coordinator, School Volunteers/ 

Adopt-a-School 
Oklahoma City Public Schools 
900 North Klein 
Oklahoma City, OK 73106 

Business/C of C 

Mr. Gene Cox (405) 278-8900 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
One Santa Fe Plaza 
Oklahoma City, OK 73102 

SEA 

Ms. Lynne Stewart (405) 521-3935 
Director of Government and Conmunity Affairs 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Oliver Hodge Memorial Office Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105 

HEA 

Dr. Roger Stacy (406) 377-2000 

State Supervisor 

Industrial Arts Division 

State Dept. of Vocational Education 

Stillwater, OK 74074 
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Austin, Texas 



LEA 

Mr, Dan Robertson 
Assistant Director 

and Interface 
Austin Independent 
6100 Guadalupe 
Austin, TX 78752 



C of C/Business 

Ms. Crispin Ruiz (512) 478-9383 
Cofnmunlty Affairs Director 
Austin Chamber of Connnerce 
P. 0. Box 1967 
Austin, TX 78767 

Mr. Dan Bullock (512) 475-4441 
Director of Governor's Office 

of Community Leadership 
105 Sam Houston Buildiny 
Austin, TX 78711 

Ms. Marilla Wood (512) 476-6611 

Vice President 

Community Affairs Office 

Texas Commerce Bank 

P. 0. Box 550 

Austin, TX 78789 



SEA 

Dr. Dale Carmichael (512) 463-9b07 
Director of Inservice Education 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East nth Street 
Austin, TX 78701 



HEA 

Dr. Lowell Bethel (512) 471-3434 
Assistant Dean, Coll eye of Education 
The University of Texas at Austin 
Austin, TX 78712 
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(512) 451-8411, 
of Planning 

School District 



II. CONFERENCE SUMMARIES 



Albuquerque, New Hexico 
July 24-25, 1985 



The Albuquerque Working Conference consisted primarily of 
activities based on an organizational development process This 
consisted of a series of alternating small and large group meetings 
designed to (1) assess the progress of the prouram^ (2) develop a 
list of high priority objectives the school-busfness partnership 
might accomplish under ideal conditions (ample funds time etc ) 
(3) evaluate the practicality of accomplishing these ^objectives 
classifying them in terms of difficulty—most difficult, less * 
difficult, and least difficult—and Identifying obstacles to 
accomplishments, (4) prioritize these objectives in terms of whicn to 
pursue first, and (5) recommend action to accomplish the higher 
priority objectives. 

The conference had three objectives. They were: 

(1) To share information with regard to improving the processes 
of education-private sector collaboration; 

(2) To suggest procedures for making this Information available 
and useful to other practitioners; and 

(3) To develop suggestions for partnership activities In 1986. 

Thirty-three participants attended the Albuquerque Working 
Conference, which was held at the Regent Hotel, 401 Second Street, 
SW, Albuquerque. An agenda and a list of participants follows this 
conference summary. They represented the following roles: 

Educators (10) 

4 principals/assistant principals 

1 president of Teachers Federation 

2 teachers 

1 State Department of Education staff member 
1 university dean 
1 SEDL 

Career Guidance Institute/Chamber of Commerce staff (4) 
Business representatives (14) 
Hospital staff (2) 
Junioc-lLeague representatives (2) 
Public utility representative (1) 

One of the business representatives Is also President of the 
Albuquerque Chamber of Comr<erce. 

In planning for its conference the Albuquerque Liaison Team 
decided tnat the major need of the Albuquerque "Join-a-Schor * " 
Project was to take stock of what It had accomplished and to make 
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recommendations for its 1986 activities. The Liaison Team members 
also decided to submit these recommendations to the oryani zations 
they represented. Leaders and representatives of the Albuquerque 
Public Schools, Chamber of Commerce, Career Guidance Institute ana 
Join-a-School Program met previous to the conference with the Liaison 
Team, discussed the Liaison Team's conference proposal and ayreed to 

Following the organizational development process described 
above, the conferees recommended the followiny objectives and actions 
to nelp improve education in the Alburquerque Public Schools: 

Increase "grass roots community involvement" in education. 

Establish trust and communication between schools and 
community. 

Market/sell education to the public. 

Obtain more local media attention. 

Expand school -business/community partnership projects. 

Extend use of WISE Models and Guidelines. 

Solicit involvement of community groups. 

Develop proposals for business and industry use of public 
school facilities on evenings, weekends, and suntners. 

Encourage cooperation among schools, city, and universities 
to develop ideas for joint use of respective grounds. 

Encourage growth of rural education partnerships. 

Acquire more equipment and transportation for apprenticeship 
programs. 

Encourage businesses to go to the schools. 

Provide educators with incentives, such as certification in 
school -business/community partnerships. 

Provide inservice training for educators. 

Provide leave for teachers to attend workshops. 

Establish local and statewide clearinghouses for partnership 
information. 

Promote more Chamber of Commerce involvement. 
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. Promote the creation of a statewide association or Chanbers 
of Commerce to facilitate statewiae information shanny. 

Obtain public support f>om School Board. 

Establish trust and comjruni cation amona educators and 
between educators and private sector. 

Get parents more actively involved in schools. 

Obtain more funding from yrants (hold workshop for grant 
writing). ^ 

Involve more people, especially more community leaders in 
conferences like this one (by Project WISE). 

Follow through with ideas generated at such meetings. 

Disseminate report of this meeting to high-level people. 

Participants evaluated the conference itself with the following 
comments: ^ 



Need to continue group **th1nk tank" type meetings (as at 
WISE conference) with follow-through. 

Need to have recommendations and follow-thr ouuh functions 
funded . ' 

Working lunch is effective - lengthen amount of time. 
Prioritize number of things to get done during this amount 
of time. 

Media coverage good and helped legitimatize the conference. 

Guest list should include more high level people . Also 
realize a need for workers. 

• De-briefing session for high level people . "Ex-V.P. report 
and have Terry report to other high level people." 

We want "We are WISE Guys" buttons. 

We reached consensus on a number of ideas in an easy 
Jjwtnner. The process used was good c Recording group 
inrfurmation provided an avenue to follow. 
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Albuquerque Join-a-School 
and Project WISE of the 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 

1985 Uorkiny Conference 

Regent Hotel 
401 Second Street, SU 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

July 24-25, 1985 

Objectives : (1) To share information with reyard to improving the 
processes of education-private sector collaboration 

(2) To sugyest procedures for makiny this information 
available and useful to other practitioners 



Wednesday, July 24 



12:30 
1:30 
2:00 



- 1:30 p.m. 

- 2:00 p.m. 

- 2:20 p.m. 



2:20 - 2:35 L>.m, 

2:35 . 4:15 p.m. 

(Includes break) 

4:15 . 4:30 p.m. 

4:30 p.m. 

Thursday, July 25 

8:00 . 8:30 a.m. 

8:30 - il:45 a.m. 
(Includes break) 

11:45 a.m. - Tr30 p.m. 

1:30 - 4:00 p.m. 



4:00 

4:30 p.m. 



4:30 p.m« 



Agenda 
Reyistration 

Introductions and Overview 

The Developing National, Reyional, and new Mexico 
Partnership Scenes 

Discussion 

The Albuquerque Join-a-School Program: Where We 
Are Now and Where Do We Want To Go? 

Review of the Day and Overview of Tomorrow 
Adjourn for the Day 

Coffee and Conversation 

How Do We Get To Where We Want To Go? 

Working Lunch 

How Can We Help Others (in New Mexico and 
Elsewhere) Get To Where They Want To Go? 

Next Steps 

Ad J ourn 
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Conference Participant List 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
July 23-24, 1985 



Baca, Milton 
Priiicipal 

Valley High School 
1505 Candelaria Rd. NW 
Albuquerque, NM 87107 
(505) 344-7250 

Ball, Sharon 
Valley High School 
1505 Candelaria Rd. NU 
Albuquerque, NM 87107 

Bordon, Laura 
Heights General Hospital 
Albuquerque, NM 
(505) 888-7880 

Copeland. Ellen 

Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce 
P. 0. Box 25100 
Albuquerque, NM 87125 
(505) 842-022U 

Fazio, Phyllis D. 
Personnel Administrator 
Albuquerque Federal 
6121 Indian School Rd. NE 
Albuquerque, NM 87190 
(505) 883-3100 

Fitzpatrick, Ellen 
President 

Ellen Fitzpatrick Co. Realtors 
5555 Montgomery Blvd. NE, 

Suite 1 
Albuquer(,ue, NM 87109 
(b05) 884-8847 

Fulch, Maria 
Junior League-- 
Albuquerque, fw~ 
(505) 822-8474 

Greer, Brad 

First National Bank of Albuquerque 
Trust Department 
P. 0. Box 1305 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 



Griego, Judy 

Assistant staff Manager 

601 Tij -as NE 

P. 0. Box 1355, Station y32 

Albuquerque, NM 87103 

(505) 755-6750 

Hannon, Terry 
Principal 

Taft Middle School 
520 Schulte Rd. NW 
Albuquerque, NM 87107 

(505) 344-7670 

Hardwick, Mari belle 
Assistant Principal 
Taft Middle School 
520 Schulte Rd. NW 
Albuquerque, r 37107 

(506) 344-7670 

Hasaka, Bob 

Administrative Vice President 
Bradbury and Stamm 
P. 0. Box 25027 
Albuquerque, NM 87125 
(505) 765-1200 

King, Al 

Senior Researcher, WISE Project 
Southwest Educational Development 

Laboratory 
211 East 7th Street 
Austin, TX 78701 
(512) 476-6861 

Lyle, Mollie 
Relocation Director 
CAMCO Realty 
10200 Menaul NE 
Albuquerque, NM 87112 
(505) 292-2021 

Martinez, Lucille 
West Las Vegas Schools 
2404 Hot Springs Blvd. 
Las Vegas, NM 87701 
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Albuquerque 
Conference Participant List (cont'd) 



McCook. Gemma 
Reyent Hotel 
Albuquerque, NM 

Mock, Howard 

President, Chamber of Commerce 
President and CEO 
Jaynes Corporation 
Albuquerque, NM 87125 
(505) 345-8591 

Montenegro, Ms. Lora 
West Las Veyas Schools 
2404 Hot Springs Blvd. 
Las Veyas, NM 87701 

O'Rourke, Mike 
Personnel Manager 
Ethikon. Inc. 
P. 0. Box 26202 
Albuquerque, NM 87125 
(5U5) 842-8725 

Olson, Annie 

Manager of Public Affairs 
Gas Company of New Mexico 
2444 Louisiana NE 
Albuquerque, NM 87125 
(505) 888-8201 

Pickett, Suz 
Training Specialist 
Sunwest Bank 
P. 0. Box 1344 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 
(505) 765-2211 

Price, Doug 
PNM 

Sunwest Bank 
Real Estate 
Alvarado Square 
Albuque*^que, -NM- 
(5U5) 848-2440 



Renfro, Laine 
State Supervisor 
Instructional Services 
Department of Education 
Education Buildiny 
Santa Fe, NM 87bUl-2786 
(505) 827-6635 

Rinaldi , Dr, John 
Dean, General College 
University of New Mexico 
Onate Hall, Room 114 
Campus and Girard SE 
Albuquerque, NM 87131 
(50b) 277-5354 

Schrupp, Allison 

Director, Administrative Services 
NM Blue Cross .ind Blue Shield 
12800 Indian School Rd. NE 
Albuquerque, NM 87112 
(505) 291-3500 

Smith, Mike 
Campus Specialties 
P. 0. Box 26717 
Albuquerque. NM 87125 

Stanton, Vonna 
Fund Development Officer 
Heights General Hospital 
4701 Montgomery NE 
Albuquerque, NM 87109 
(505) 888-7880 

Traver, Holly 
Education Director 
Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce 
401 2nd Street NW 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 
(505) 842-0220 

Valdez, Toni 
Assistant Staff Manager 
400 Tijeras NW 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 
(505) 765-6611 
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Albuquerque 
Conference Participant List (cont'd) 



Veneyas , Moises 
CGI Facilitator 
Chamber of Commerce 
P. 0. Box 25100 
Albuquerque, NM 87125 
(505) 842-0220 

Whatley, Don 
President 

Albuquerque Teachers Federation 
6101 Marble NE 
Albuquerque, NM 87110 
(505) 262-2657 

Williams, Toby 
President 
Stromberys 
P. 0. Box 3628 
Albuquerque, NM 87190 
(505) 883-6033 

Zamora, Debbie 

Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce 
P 0. Box 2510U 
Albuquerque, NM 87125 
(505) 842-0220 
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New Orleans, Louisiana 
August 13-14, 1985 



The New Orleans Working Conference, like that in Albuuueruue 
consisted primarily of activities based on an organizational development 
process but with slight variations. A series of alternating small and 
large groups met to (1) access the current progress of the program. (2) 
develop a list of high-priority objectives the school -business partnership 
might accomplish under ideal conditions (ample funds, time, etc.). and (3) 
evaluate the practicality of accomplishing these objectives, classifying 
them in terms of difficulty-most difficult, less difficult, and least 
difficult-and identify obstacles to accomplishment. The participants then 
discused how one particular type of resource, an educational foundation, 
would help overcome the barriers or difficulties listed. Their last step 

^ specific strategy, a conference on technology 

to be held in the spnng. 

The conference had three objectives. These were: 

(1) To share information with regard to improving the processes of 
education-private sector collaboration; 

(2) To plan how to help the New Orleans Public Schools establish an 
education foundation; and 

(3) To plan how to help the New Orleans Public Schools establish a 
high technology magnet high school. 

Twenty-nine participants attended the New Orleans Working Conference 
which was held at the Maison Deputy Hotel. 1001 Rue Touloase, New Orleans! 
An agenda and a list of participants follows this conference sunmary. The 
participants represented the following roles: 

Educators (14) 

2 Principals 

3 Teachers 

1 School of Education dean 

2 State Department of Education staff members 
1 Assistant Superintendent for High Schools 

1 Supervisor of Science and Mathematics 

1 Supervisor of Senior High Schools 

1 Director of School and Business Partnership 

1 Other central office staff members 

1 SEDL 

BusinesCi^presentative (8) 

Metropolitan Area Committee members (2) 

Board of Trustees (2) 

Office of the Civil Sheriff (2) 

U.S. Navy (1) 

For two months prior to the conference. Project WISE provided 
information to the New Orleans S-BP Director regarding the establishment of 
an education foundation and a high technology magnet high school. The 
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Director duplicated this material and disseminated it to key people 
includiny those who would be invited to the conference. This material 

^T^'*^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^"P^^^ ^"'^ ^^''y^ yf'o^P discussions in which conferees 
added information concering potential resources and key individuals to 
contact. The group discussions generated suggestions for the foundation 
and the magnet hijn school. 

Major points can be highlighted with regard to the three major topics: 
Enhancing school -business collaboration 
Improving the community context for collaboration 
Establish shared goals 
Identify and prioritize educational needs 
Locate and fully utilize resources 
Build mutual trust 
Improve communication 

Estblish partnerships with high-visibility partners such as 
airlines, investment firms, petroleum corporations. 

Expand the Junior Achievement Program 

Encourage business groups rather than educators to use their 
expertise to raise funds 

Create a clearinghouse for information about all school -business 
partnership activities 

Develop a concerted public awareness campaign 

Build a strong internship program in which practitioners work 
with individual students in a training/mentor relationship 

Recommendations for an educational foundation 

Build community consensus for a single foundativin 

Contact specific sources for technical assistance and funding 

Makr -optimal use of local human and financial resources 

Recommendations for a high technology program at a high school 

Hold a "high tech" conference to build community and school 
(including student) awareness and interest 

Indentify and dialog with succesful programs 
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Inventory resources in local business/industry, higher education 
government, and other oryamzations euuLdtion, 

Attempt a tri -parish cooperative effort 
Consider cooperative efforts with the Junior Leayue 
anJ'lssessment'sf ''''' conference by offeriny the followiny suggestions 

Qtatomoni. No. of people who auree 

with each statem^ 

- The conference was very productive (15) 



The small group/large group arrangement was 
productive 



The tiiT« spent on foundations was especially 
beneficial 



(16) 



- We needed more time on what other school - 

business partnerships (SBP) are doing (4) 

- We needed more time in conference, 2 days 
instead of 1-1/2 

- We needed only 1 day, run until 7 p.m. (i) 

- The time spent on magnet schools was 

especially beneficial ^8) 



(7) 



- The time spent on magnets and foundations 
was equally beneficial 

- Project WISE should continue to send SBP 
information to LTs, especially on what other 

high tech magnet schools are doing (15) 

- Project WISE should send SBP information to 

all participants ^J 

- Project WISE should continue to provide to 
MAC information about raising funds for 
foundations 

- Members of the School Board and City Council 

should receive a report of the conference (16) 

- Follow-up on this conference should begin today (16) 
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We need more meetinys like this to involve more 
school and business leaders, especially new 
school administrators who will start this year 

Project WISE should continue providinu TA to 
the New Orleans SBP 



Total number in evaluating yroup = 16 
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School -Business Partnership 
of the New Orleans Public Schools 
and Project WISE 
of the South*iest Educational Development Laboratory 

1985 Working Conference 
Mai son Dupuy Hotel 
1001 Rue Toulouse 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Auyust 13 & 14, 1985 

Objectives: (1) To share information with regard to improving the 

processes of education-private sector collaboration. 

(2) To plan how to help the New Orleans Public Schools 
establish an education foundation. 

(3) To plan how to help the New Orleans Public Schools 
establish a high technology magnet high school. 

Agenda 



9:30 


- 10:00 a.m. 


10:00 


- 10:30 a.m. 


10:30 


- 11:00 a.m. 


11:00 


- 11:50 a.m. 


11:50 


- 1:00 p.m. 


1:00 


- 1:30 p.m. 


1:30 


- 3:00 p.m. 


3:00 


- 3:15 p.m. 


Wednesday : August 14 



Louisiana Partnership Scenes 

The New Orleans School -Business Partnen 
We Want To Go? and How Do We Get There? 

Catered Lunch 

Ideas for Establishing a New Orleans Edi 
Foundation 



8:30 - 9:00^m. Coffee and Conversation 

9:00 - 10:50 a.m. Ideas for establishing a Hijh Technology Magnet High 

(inclu'Jes break) School 

10:50 - 11:20 a.m. Plans for Establishing the High School 
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11:20 - 11:40 a.m. Next Steps 

11:40 - 12:00 noon Evaluate and Adjourn 
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Conference Participant Lis t 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
August 13>14, 1985 



Mrs. Willie Mae Andrews 
Assistant Principal 
Carver Senior Hivjh School 
New Orleans Public Schools 
2652 Prentiss Avenue 
New Orleans, LA 70122 

Ms. Cathe Bidard 

Education Specialist 

Louisiana State Dept. of Education 

P. 0* Box 94064 

Baton Rouye, LA 70804 

Mr. Harry Blumenthal 
Metropolitan Area Conmittee 
1308 Richards Building 
New Orleans, LA 70112 

Mrs. Joyous Van Buskirk 

Teacher, Audobon Montesorri School 

113/ Ninth Street 

New Orleans, LA 70115 

Dr. J. Rene Coman 
5721 Pembrook Drive 
New Orleans, LA 70126 

Mr. Joe Crawford 
Shell Offshore Inc. 
P. 0. Box 61933 
New Orleans, LA 70131 

Dr^ Barbara Ferguson (M.D.) 
Board of Trustees 
New Orleans Public Schools 
4021 Rivage Drive 
Metairie, LA 70002 

Ms. Sue Ferguson 

Acting Director 

Bureau of Development 

Louisiana State Dept. of Education 

P. 0. Box 94064 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804 



Mr. Paul Flower 
Carl E. Woodward, Inc. 
1019 South Dupre Street 
New Orleans, LA 70125 

Ms. Ann Ford 

Shell Offshore Inc. 

P. 0. Box 61933 

New Orleans, LA 70131 

Dr. Alice Geoff ray. Director 
Instruction and Implementatii 

Support 
Area IV-Senior High Schools 
New Orleans Public Schools 
1815 St. Claude Avenue 
New Orleans, LA 70116 

Mr. David Gerard 
Vice President 
WTIX Radio 

332 Carondelet Street 
New Orleans, LA 70130 

Mrs. Marianne Giblin 

Regional Transit Authority 

Suite 16U0 

1001 Howard Avenue 

New Orleans, LA 70113 

Mrs. Sally Hays 
Metropolitan Area Committee 
1308 Richards Building 
New Orleans, LA 70112 

Mrs. Marie Kaigler 
Supervisor of Mathematics 
Area IV-Senior High Schools 
New Orleans Public Schools 
1815 St. Claude Avenue 
New Orleans, LA 7U116 

Ms. Ramona B. Keller 
New Orleans Public Schools 
181b St. Claude Avenue 
New Orleans, LA 70116 
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Dr. Al King 

Senior Researcher, Project WISE 
Southwest Educational Development 

Laboratory 
211 East 7th Street 
Austin, Texas 787091 

Mrs. Gloria Marcell 
Teacher 

Durham Junior High 

New Orleans Public Schools 

6647 Pauline Drive 

New Orleans, LA 70126 

Dr. Judith Miranti 

Our Lady of Holy Cross College 

4123 Woodland Drive 

New Orleans, LA 70114 

Mr. Alvarez A. Peychaud 
Pri ncipal 

John F. Kennedy High School 
4919 Camel oi Drive 
New Orleans, LA 70127 

Ms. Yvonne Picon 
Teacher 

Fortic Senior High School 
New Orleans Public Schools 
1815 St. Claude Avenue 
New Orleans, LA 70116 

Ms. Barbara Ricks 
Di rector 

School and Business Partnership 
New Orleans Public Schools 
1815 St. Claude Avenue 
New Orleans, LA 70116 



Dr. Norbert Roussell 
Asst. Supt. for Hiyh Schools 
New Orleans Public Schools 
1815 St. Claude Avenue 
New Orleans, LA 70116 

Mr. Martin C. Shambia, Jr. 

Office of the Civil Sheriff 

'^ivi 1 Court Bui Idiny 

421 Loyola Avenue 

Niiw Orleans, LA 70122 

Ms. Debra M* Skidmore 
Regional Transit Authority 
1001 Howard Avenue 
New Orleans . LA 70113 

Mr. John L. Smith 

P. 0. Box 238 

St. Rose, LA 70087 

Mrs. Bea Wallace 
U. S. Navy 

4400 Dauphine Street 
New Orleans, LA 70117 

Mr. Darryl Wall 
Regional Transit Authority 
1001 Howard Avenue 
New Orleans, LA 70113 

Mrs. Lea Young 

Office of the Civil Sheriff 

Civil Court Building 

421 Loyola Avenue 

New Orleans, LA 70122 
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Austin, Texas 
August 16, 1985 

The Austin Liaison Team recommended that its working conference focus 
on helping principals manage school -business partnerships more effective 
ly. Project WISE staff then met with AISD's Assistant SuperintenSt Jor 
Secondary Education, Director of Secondary Poyrams and Services Ta 
Assistant Superintendent for Elementary Education to develop sulci??? 

JnTiJ"' P^'" conference. During this planning. S dec? iin was 
made to hold one conference for secondary school leaders, and a secoSd 
conference for elementary school leaders. 

The theme of the first meeting was "Involving Principals in School and 
Business/Community Partnerships." Its overall goal was So enhance °?e rSle 
of^principals in the AISD's school and business/community partnership 

ifi l5«.°''if''Ji'^^ ^P' ^'''^ "^^'^^"9 conference, held August 

16. 1985, at the Junior League Conference Room in Austin, were: 

^' ^° !l!^^Mof°""^^^°? importance of involving principals 

in the AISD's school and business/community partnership efforts. 

2. To identify educational issues/concerns of the AISD principals and 
business representatives that school and business/community part- 
nership efforts can help resolve. 

3. To elicit practical strategies for obtaining information and 
resources from schools and businesses/the cotm.unity that can help 
develop more effective partnership efforts in the AISD. 

4. To outline the major components of a sample action plan which 
involves principals in school and business/coimunity partnership 
errorts for improving schools and education in the AISD. 

5. To produce and disseminate a sample action plan for use by the AISD 
principals and business/community representatives which will 
improve schools and education throuvjh partnership efforts. 

Outcomes of the conference were anticipated to be: 

1. Principals will better understand the importance of school and 
business /community partnerships in education. 

2. Business /community representatives will better understand the 
educational issues/concerns in the AISD schools. 

3. Principals will have more insights regarding the educational 
issues/concerns of the business/community sector. 

4. Principals will be more knowledgeable about the additional 
resources that are available from the business/community sector to 
help resolve school issues/concerns. 
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b. Business/community representatives will be more knowledyeable about 
the resources principals and other AISD staff need and/or can 
offer. 

6, Principals and business/community representatives will be more 
knowledgeable about how to cooperate m estaolishiny school and 
business/community partnership efforts. 

7. Outline of sample action plan to help facilitate the increase of 
school and business/community partnership efforts will be 
developed. 

The 48 participants in the first Austin Workiny Conference represented 
tne fc'iC'ing job roles: 

Educators (27) 
1 Assistant Superintendent, Secondary Education 
1 Director of Secondary Programs and Services 
1 Assistant Superintendent for Operations and 

Community Resources 
1 Director, Management Information 

3 Principals 

16 Assistant principals 
1 Dropout Program Coordinator 
1 Teenage Parent Program Administrator 
1 Assistant Dean of College Education 
1 Executive Director. Texas Association of Secondary 
School Principals 

Business and community representatives (17) 
8 business representatives 
1 Governor's Office representative 
1 State legislator 

4 Chamber of Commerce, including Capital City and 

Hispanic Chamber of Commerce representatives 

1 Hospital representative 

2 Media representatives 

SEDL representatives (4) 

A copy of the aqenda and the participant list follows this sumnary. 

The opening presentation for the conference was entitled. The 
Importance of^School and Business/Community Partnerships: An Overview and 
Some Insights^A-delivered by the Program Manager-University/Secondary 
School Relations in Texas, International Business Machines, Inc. Following 
this were questions and comments about the presentation. 

Next was a discussion by a panel composed of the Director ot the Texas 
Governor's Office for Community Leadership; the Chamber of Comnerce Vice 
President for Quality of Life, the Director of Government and Public 
Affairs, the Microelectronics and Computer Technology Corp.; the Executive 
director of the Texas Association of Secondary School Principals; and the 
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Also Assistant Superintendent for Operations and Conmunity Resources. The 
panel presentation was followed by a discussion session. 

^ During a working lunch, there were two informal presentations on 
'Effective School/Business Partnerships: Priorities and Issues." These 
were chaired by the Director of Management Information for AISD. One 
presentation was by the Assistant Superintendent for Secondary Education, 
AISD. The other was by a business representative who is chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce Task Force for Prevention of School Dropouts. 

,,v I; ol lowing lunch there were three-part, concurrent small group sessions: 
(1) Principals Speak to Business Partners," (2) "Business Partners Speak 
to Principals, and (3) "Forging tha School/Business Partnership." After 
these there was a general session, "Formulating the Outline of a Sample 
Plan. This included highlight reports from each small group and a session 
on developing an outline of major components for sample action plan to help 
foster broader school and business/community partnership efforts. 

To evaluate the conference, participants were asked to use a rating 
scale to indicate how beneficial each workshop event was. Results are 
shown below, with numbers in each cell revealing how many participants 
ranked that event by the number in the rating scale. 



Workshop Events 


Very 
Beneficial 
1 


2 


Beneficial 
3 


4 


Not 
Beneficial 
b 


1. 


Informal Presentations 


5 


5 


5 


I 


1 


2. 


Small Group Discussion 


7 


8 


2 






3. 


Panel Discussion 


6 


3 


7 


1 




4. 


Presentation 


4 


5 


5 


2 


1 


5. 


General Session 


5 


4 


8 






6. 


Informal Networking/linking 


4 


8 


5 






7. 


Lunch 


10 


4 


2 






8. 


Overview 


4 


7 


4 







In additton, participants were asked what additional kinds of 
information or-resources would be helpful to become more involved with 
school and business/community partnership efforts in AISD. Their responses 
included the following: 

more honest sharing opportunities between all members of our conmunity 
on our mutual problems - school people teacher, students, 
administrators, business people, and parents. 
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information about successful programs around the country. 

time for assistant principals to talk more with business and increase 
communication; time outside the school day to do so. 

examples of school partnerships already in motion and lists of 
businesses interested in participatiny. 

more seminars such as this to generate ideas and understanding. 

the involvement of more parents and community members is such meetings. 

get the chamber of commerce to establish an umbrella group to help 
students get into the work of the businesses associated with schools. 
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School and Business/Cofmnunity 
Partnership Workshop 
August 16, 1985 

AGENDA 



9:45 . 10:00: Reyi strati on , Ref reshrents and Informal Interaction 

10:00 . 10:20: OVERVIEW AND INTRODUCTIONS 

Dr, David L. Williams, Jr. 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory (SEDL) 

10:20 . 10:35: WELCOME AND GREETINGS 

Dr. Freda Hoi ley, Assistant Superintendent for 
Secondary Education 

Austin Independent School District (AISD) 

Ms. Crispin Ruiz 
Corranunity Affairs Director 
Austin Chamber of Commerce 

Mr. Harold Massey 
Executive Director 

Texas Association of Secondary School Principals 
( T ASSP ) 

10:35 . 10:40: INTRODUCTION OF WORKSHOP PRESENTER 

David Williams - SEDL 

10:40 - 11:00 PRESENTATION 

Mr. Gerald S. Briney, 

Program Manayer - University/Secondary 

School Relations in Texas 
International Business Machines, Inc. 
Austin, Texas 

"The Importance of School and Business/Community 
Partnerships: An Overview and Some Insights" 

11:00 - 11:10: QUEST I0NS/C0HCNTS ROM AUDIENCE TO GERRY BRINEY 

11:15 . 11:50: PANEL DISCUSSION. "The Importance of Administrative Team 
Involve«nt in AISD's School /Business Partnership 
Efforts" 

Moderator - Mr. Dan BulTock 

Director, Community Leadership 
Governor's Office 

Panelists - Ms. Robena Jackson, 
Vice-President 
Quality of Lifa 
Austin Chamber of Commerce 
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11:50 - 12:00: 
12:00 - 12:40: 
12:40 - 1:00: 



1:00 - 1:15: 
1:15 - 1:20: 



1:20 
1:20 - 
1:35 - 
1:50 - 
2:20 - 



1:35: 
1:50: 
2:20: 
2:30: 



- Mr. William Stotesbery 

Director of Government and Public Affairs 
Microelectronics and Computer Technoloyy 
^Corporation 

- Mr. Harold Massey 
Executive Director 

Texas Association of Secondary School 
Principals 

- Dr. Charles Akins 

Assistant Superintendent for Operations 

and Conmunity Relations 
Austin Independent School District 

qUESTION/ANSWER/COtffCNT SESSION 

LUNCH 

INFORHW. PRESENTATIONS - "Effective School /Business 
Partnerships: Priorities and Issues 



Leader 



Presenters 



Dr. Glynn Llyon. Director, 

Management Information 

Austin Independent School District 

Dr. John Ellis, Superintendent 
Austin Independent School District 

Mr. Gus Garcia, CPA - Partner 
Garcia-Morrison £ Company 



BREAK 



SMALL GROUP SESSION OVERVIEW. FORMAT, AND PROCEDURES 

David Williams, SEDL 

CONCURRENT SMALL GROUP SESSIONS - Parts One - Three 

Part One - "Principals Speak to Business Partners" 

Part Two - "Business Partners Speak to Principals" 

Part Three - "Forging the School /Business Partnership" 
BREAK 
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- 3:45: GENERAL SESSION - "Formulating the Outline of a San^l 



Leader - Dr. Lowell Bethel, Assistant Dean 
College of Education 
The University of Texas 

0 Five minute hiyhlight reports from each small 
group reporter 

0 Developing outline of major components for sa 
act on plan* to help foster broader school an 
business/community partnership efforts. 



3:45 - 3;55; WORKSHOP EVALUATION 
3:55 - 4:00: aOSING REMARKS 

- Freda Hoi ley, AISD 

- David Williams, SEDL 



Plan" 



* A team of AISD, business/c 
organized to draft final i 
action plan. 




4:00: 



ADJOURN 



PARTICIPANT LIST 
SCHOOL AND BUSINESS/COHHUNITY 
PARTNERSHIP UORKSHOP 

Austin. Tex as 
Auyust 16, lies 



Austin Independent School District Officials 



Dr. Freda Hoi ley 
Assistant Superintendent 
Secondary Education 

Ms. Gloria Williams 
Di rector 

Secondary Programs and Services 



Dr. Charles Akins 
Assistant Superintendent 
Operations and Community Resources 

Dr. Glynn Ligon 

Director, Management Information 



AISD Secondary Principal > Assistant 

Martin Bera 
Principal 

Evening High School 

Claire Breihan 
Assistant Principal 
Austin High School 

Johnny Brown 

Assistant Principal 

0' Henry Junior High School 

Barry Crist 
Assistant Principal 
Crockett High School 

Leroy Davis 
Assistant Principal 
Dobie Junior High School 

Billie Franke 

Dropout Program Coordinator 
Learning Resource Center 
Baker Campus 



Principal and Coordinator Participants 

Nick Gonzalez 
Assistant Principal 
Burnet Junior High School 

Fred Henry 
Assistant Principal 
Pearce Junior High School 

Ida Jackson 
Assistant Principal 
Lanier High School 

Tina Juarez 
Administrator 
Teenage Parent Program 
Allan Campus 

Oscar Kellner 
Associate Principal 
Reagan High School 

Paula McGee 
Assistant Principal 
Travis High School 
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Eddie Orum 

Principal w. R. Robbins Secondary 
School 

Gene Parker 
Assistant Principal 
Lamar Junior Hiyh School 

Roberto Perez 
Assistant Principal 
Anderson High School 

Lupe Serna-Lopez 
Assistant Principal 
LBJ High School 

Sue Sinkin 
Assistant Principal 
Science Acaden\y 



Raymond Smith 
Assistant Principal 
Johnston High School 

Becky Van Shell enbeck 
Assistant Principal 
Bedichek Junior High School 

Mike Vassal lo 
Assistnt Principal 
Murchison Junior High School 

Libron Washington 
Assistant Principal 
Martin Junior High School 

Barbara Williams 
Principal 

Alternative Center for Education 



Business and Conwunitv Representatives 



Ms. Mary Margaret Albright 
Vice President-Public Relations 
United Bank of Texas 
P. 0. Box 1788 
Austin, Texas 78767 

Dr. Lowell Bethel 
Assistant Dean 

College of Education, EDB 216 
The University of Texas at Austin 
Austin, Texas 78712 

Mr. Gerald S. Briney 

Program Manager 

University Relations - State 

of Texas 
IBM 

IBB 858/003 
11400 Burnet Road 
Austin, Texas 78758 

Mr. Dan Bullock 

Director, Commtmity Leadership 

Governor's Office 

P. 0. Box 5456 

Austin, Texas 78763 



Ms. Tonia Cooke 
News Anchor 
Station KTVV 
908 W. MLK Blvd. 
Austin, Texas 78702 

Ms. Joan Filvaroff 
Austin American-Statesman 
c/o 7706 cong Point 
Austin, Texas 78731 

Mr. Gustavo Garcia 
Certified Public Accountant 
Garcia-Morrlson & Company 
P. 0. Box 15545 
Austin, Texas 78761 

The Honorable Lena Guerrero 
State Representative, District 51 
c/o Bravo Communications, Inc. 
906 Rio Grande 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Ms. Robena Jackson 

Vice President for Quality of Life 

Austin Chamber of Commerce 

P. 0- Box 1967 

Austin, Texas 78767 
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Mr. Harold Massey 

Executive Di rector 

Texas Association of Secondary 

School Principals 
1833 Interreyional , South 
Austin, Texas 78741 

Ms. Jan McCory 

Director of Public Relations 
St* David*s Community Hospital 
P. 0. Box 4039 
Austin, Texas 78765 

Ms. Tracye McDaniel 

Executive Director 

Capital City Chamber of Commerce 

3218 East Martin Luther King Blvd. 

Suite 104 

Austin, Texas 78721 

Mr. August Peterson 
Certified Public Accountant 
Partner, The Watson Group 
1600 First City Centre 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Ms. Crispin Ruiz 
Community Affairs Director 
Austin Chamber of Commerce 
P. 0. Box 1967 
Austin, Texas 78767 



Mr. William C. Stensland 
J. B. Goodwin Realtors 
8301 MOPAC Expressway North 
Suite 310 

Austin, Texas 78759 

Mr. William Stotesbery 
Director of Government and Pubiic 
Af fai rs 

Microelectronics a;id Computer 

Technoloyy Corporation 
9430 Research Boulevard, Bldy. 1 
Austin, Texas 78759-6509 

Ms. Alicia Taliaferro 
Account Representative 
Dean Witter Reynolds, Inc. 
100 MBank Tower 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Mr. Richard Taliaferro 

Sales Manager 

XEROX 

5503 Claymoor Drive 
Austin, Texas 78723 

Ms. Peggy Vasquez 
Hispanic Chamber of Commerce 
P. 0. Box 1173 
Austin Texas 78767 



Southwest Educational Development Laboratory Representatives 



Dr. David L. Williams, Jr. 
Di rector 

Division of Family. School 
and Community Studies 

Dr. Renato Espinoza 
Senior Researcher 
Working Parents Project 



Ms. Susan Deason 
Administrative Assistant 
Division of Family, School 
and Community Studies 

Ms. Sylvia Lewis 
Administrative Secretary 
Division of Family, School 
and Community Studies 
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Austin, Texas 
Moveaber 1, 1985 



The second Austin Working Conference was similar to the first but 
designed for school leaders at the elementary level, its theme was 
•Involving Elementary School Leaders in School /Business Partnerships " but 
Its overall goal was to enhance the ro-e of elementary school leaders in 
Austin s school and business/community partnerships* 

The objectives for the second Austin Working Conference, which was held 
at the Howard Johnson Hotel, Austin, were: 

1. To emphasize the importance of involving elementary school le^-^ders 
in the AISD's school and business/community partnership efforts. 

2. To identify educational issues/concerns of the AISD elementary 
school leaders and business representatives that school and 
business/community partnership efforts can work on to improve 
schools. 

3. To elicit practical strategies for accessing information and 
resources from schools and businesses/the conmunity that elementary 
school leaders can employ or utilize AISD schools. 

4. To outline the major components of a sample action plan involving 
elementary building leaders in school and business/conmunity 
partnerships efforts for improving schools and education in AISD* 

5. To produce and disseminate a sample action plan that AISD 
elementary school leaders and business/community partners can use 
to improve schools and education through partnership efforts. 

The outcomes were: 

1. Elementary school leaders gained insights regarding the educational 
issues/concerns of the business/community sector. 

2. Elementary school leaders became knowledgeable about the additional 
resources that are available from the business/community sector to 
help resolve school issues/concerns. 

3. Elemtntary school leaders and business/community representatives 
became more kiiowledgeable about how to cooperate in establishing 
school and business/community partnership efforts. 

4. Outlipe-of a sample action plan to help facilitate the increase of 
school and business/community partnership efforts was developed. 

The 99 participants in the second conference represented the following 
roles: 

ducators (74) 

Associate Superintendant for Instruction 

Assistant Superintendant for Operations and Community Relations 
Assistant Superintendant for Elementary Education 
Assistant Director of Planning and Interface 
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3 Supervising Principals 

50 Principals 

1 Assistant Principal 

2 Helping Teachers 

3 Teachers 

1 Counselor 

1 Administrative Intern 

1 Administrative designee 

1 Assistant Oean, College of Education 

1 Professor of Curriculum and Instruction 

1 Assistant to the Vice President for Student Affairs, School of Law 

1 Executive Director, Texas Elementary Principals and Supervisors 

Association 

1 Professor of Educational Administration 

1 Provost Officer 

1 Director of Admissions and Records 

1 Director of EEO/AA 

Business and Community Representatives (21) 

13 Business Representatives 

1 Assistant Director of Aviation, City of Austin 

1 Director of Psychological Services, Austin Police Dept. 

1 Minister 

1 Executive Director, Austin Minority Economic Development Corp. 

1 Executive Director, Austin Area Urban League 

1 Education Director, Austin Chamber of Conroerce 

1 Psychologist 

1 Media Representative 

SEDL Representatives (4) 

A copy of the agenda and the list of participants follows this surtmary. 

After an opening presentation by a representative of the Watson Group 
(an association of Austin Real Estate builders, developers, and 
architects), a panel convened to discuss the importance of lementary 
school leaders in AISD*s school/business partnership efforts. Panelists 
were an account executive with Kidder Peabody and Company, the Executive 
Director of the Austin Area Urban League, a Professor of Curriculum and 
Instruction at the University of Texas at Austin, the Executive Director of 
the Texas Elementary Principals and Supervisors Association, and the AISD 
Assistant Superintendent for Operations and Community Relations. The panel 
presentation was followed by a question and comment session. 

During a working lunch two informal presentations on the priorities 
and issues of effective school and business/community partnerships were 
given* One presentation was by the AISD Superintendent tor Elementary 
Education and the second was by the Director of Administrative Services for 
IBM Corp. This session's leader was the AISD Assistant Director for 
Planning and Interface. 

After lunch there were nine three-part, concurrent small group 
sessions. (1) "Principals Speak to Business/Community Partners," (2) 
Business/Community Partners Speak to Principals," and (3) "Forging the 
School and Business Community Partnership." A general session following 
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T.JT^-^ provided time for reports from the small yroups and for 

partie'rsHips" ' """^ ^° school/community 

r.^J° f S^""^-^! conference, participants were invited to complete a 
rlnlJ '"i^' ''Vl^ reproduced below with the numbers of respondents who 
ranked each workshop event by the correspondi ny number on the scale 



Workshop Events 


Very 
Beneficial 
1 


2 


Beneficial 
3 


4 


Not 
Benef 1 rial 
5 


1. 


Informal Presentations 


3 




ID 


0 


2 


2. 


Small Group Discussion 


20 


11 


4 


3 


1 


3. 


Panel Discussion 


3 


6 


18 


6 


2 


4. 


Presentation 


5 


14 


12 


3 


2 


5. 


General Session 


6 


13 


8 


8 


2 


6. 


Informal Networking/linking 


7 


11 


14 


1 


1 


7. 


Lunch 


9 


11 


12 


1 


0 


8. 


Overview 


6 


13 


11 


2 


2 



Participants also requested additional kinds of information or 
resources to help them become more involved in school and 
business/community partnerships. These included: 

- more seesions like the Working Conference 

- more time and assistance to implement successful partnerships 
increased participation of business in the schools 
informing teachers about partnership possibilities 

a Leadership Austin Academy for AISD principals 
a list of businesses willing to help schools 

- a network to link school needs with business resources 
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School and Business/Conwunity 
Partnership Workshop 
Austin, Texas 
November I, 1985 

ABENOA 



9:45 - 10:00: Registration, Refreshments and Informal Interaction 

10:00 - 10:20: OVERVIEU AND IHTRCXJCTIONS 

Dr. David L. Williams, Jr. 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory (SEDL) 

10:20 - 10:35: MELCOHE AND GREETINGS 

Dr. Gonzalo Garza, Associate Superintendent for 
Instruction 

Austin Independent School District (AISD) 

Ms. Crispn Ruiz 
Education Director 
Austin Chamber of Corrmerce 

Mr. Brad Duyyan 
Executive Director 

Texas Eleinentary Principals end Supervisors Assn. 

10:35 - 10:40: INTRODUCTION OF WORKSHOP PRESENTER 

Dr. David L. Williams, Jr. - SZDL 

10:40-10:55 PRESENTATION 

Mr. J. Jette Campbell 
Partner The Watson Group 
Austin, Texas 



10:55 - 11:05: QUESTIONS/COrtCNTS FROM AUDIENCE TO Jette Cai^bell 

11:05 - 11:40: PANEL DISCUSSION. "The Iin)OPtance of Elewntary School 
Leaders in AISD's School /Business Partnership Efforts'* 

Moderat or - nr. Dan Bullock 
Account Executive 
Kidder-Peabody and Company, Inc. 

Panelists - Ms. Dian Harrison 
Executive Director 
Austin Area Urban League 
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11:40 - 11:50 
11:50 - 12:30 
12:30 - 12:50 



12:50 - 
1:05 - 

1:10 



1:05: 
1:10: 



- Dr. Gloria Contreras 

Department of Curriculum and Instruction 

Coll eye of Education 

The University or Texas at Austin 

- Mr. Brad Duggan 
Executive Director 

Texas Elementary Principals and 
Supervisors Association 

- Dr. Charles Akins 

Assistant Superintendent for Operations 

and Community Relations 
Austin Independent School District 

QUESTION/ANSWER/COUCNT SESSION 

LUNCH 

INFORHAL PRESENTATIONS - "Effective School and Business/ 
Coa»nity Partnerships: Priorities and Issues" 

Leader - Mr- Dan Robertson. Asst. Director of 
Planning and Interface 
Austin Independent School District 

Presenters - Mrs. Ruth MacAl lister, Assistant 

Superintendent for Elementary Education 
Austin Independent School District 

- Mr. Sam Ziyrossi 

Director of Administrative Services 
IBM Corp. 

BREAK 

SMALL GROUP SESSION OVERVIEW. FORMAT. AND PROCEDURES 
Al King - SEDL 

CONCURRENT SMALL GROUP SESSIONS - Parts One - Three 



1:10 - 


1:20: 


Part 


One 


- "Principals Speak to Business/Comniunity 
Partners" 


1:20 - 


l:30t. 


Part 


Two 


- "Business/Commnity Partners Speak to 
Principals" 


1:30 - 


1:50: 


Part 


Three 


- "Forging the School and Business/Community 
Partnership" 


1:50 - 


2:00: 


BREAK 
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2:00 - 2:45: GENERAL SESSION - "FonnuUtirjq the Outline of a Samule 

Plan" 



Leader - Or. Al Kinv^ - SEOL 

0 Developing outline of majOr components for sample 
action plan* to help foster broader school and 
business/community partnership efforts. 

* A team of AISO, business/community persons and SEDL staff will be 
organized to draft, finalize, produce and disseminate the sample 
action plan. 

2:45 - 2:55: WORKSHOP EVALUATION 

2:55 - 3:00: aOSING REMARKS 

- Ruth MacAl lister, AISD 

- David Williams, SEDL 
3:00: ADJOURN 
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PARTICIPANT LIST 
SCHOOL AHD BUSINESS/CGrWUNITY 
PARTNERSHIP WORKSHOP 

Austin, Texas 
■ovemfear 1, 1985 



Austin Independent 

Dr. Gonzalo Garza 
Associate Superintendent for 
Instruction 

Mrs. Ruth MacAl lister 
Assistant Superintendent 
Elementary Education 



K>1 District Officials 

Dr. Charles Akins 
Assistant Superintendent for 
Operations and Community Relations 

Mr. Dan Robertson 
Assistant Director of Planning 
and Interface 



AISD Elewentary School Leaders 



Estelle Brooks 
Supervising Principal 

Jose Flores 
Supervising Principal 

Joe Dan Mills 
Supervising Principal 

Anita Coy 
Principal 

Allan Elementary School 

E. R. Hinojosa, Jr. 
Principal 

Allison Elementary School 

Mary Bent ley 

Helping Teacher 

Andrews Elementary School 

Amelia Mend^T 
Principal 

Barrington Elementary School 

Charles Latterell 
Principal 

Barton Hills Elementary School 

Judy Lusk 
Principal 

.Becker Elementary School 



Ayuileo Perez 
Teacher 

Blackshear Elementary School 

Greg Swimelar 
Principal 

Blanton Elementary School 

Katherine Williams -Carter 
Principal 

Brentwood Elementary School 

Rudolph Munguia 
Principal 

Brooke Elementary School 

Leticia Hinojosa 
Principal 

Brown Elementary School 

Roberto Perez 
Principal 

Bryker Woods Elementary School 

George Manning 
Principal 

Campbell Elementary School 

Ms. Amy Kinkade 
Principal 

Casis Elementary School 
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John Combs 
Principal 

Cook Elementary School 

B. G. Henry 
Principal 

Cunningham Elementary School 

Dan Akery 
Principal 

Dawson Elementary School 

Wayne King 
Principal 

Doss Elementary School 

Verginia Stevens 
Principal 

Govalle Elementary School 

Mary Helen Howell 
Principal 

Graham Elementary School 

W. P. Brandon 
Principal 

Gullett Elementary School 

Rosie Manning 
Counselor 

Harris Elementary School 

Linda Bloomer 
Teacher 

Highland Park Elementary School 

LaVonne Rogers 
Principal 

Hill Elementary School 

Annette Johnson 
Administrative Intern 
Houston Elementary School 

Camille Tracy 
Assistant PrlnclfliL 
Joslin Elementary School 

Arturo Arce 
Principal 

Langford Elementary school 



Mary Lou Clayton 
Pnncipdl 

Lee Elementary Scnool 

Armando Saenz 
Principal 

Linder Elementary School 

Carol Bell 
Principal 

Maplewood Elementary School 

Evelyn Wilson 
Administrative Designee 
Mathews Elementary School 

L. R. Knauth 
Principal 

Menchaca Elementary School 

Jorge Rodriguez 
Principal 

Metz Elementary School 

Jane Runnels 
Principal 

Norman Elementary School 

Graciela Morales 

Assistant Principal 

Oak Hill Elementary School 

Bobble Lilljedahl 

Helping Teacher 

Oak Hill Elementary School 

L. C. Jones 
Principal 

Oak Springs Elementary School 

Orphalinda Bazan 
Counselor 

Odom Elementary School 

Glenda Adkinson 
"rincipal 

Ortega Elementary School 

Sheila Anderson 
Principal 

Patton Elementary School 
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Doris Panosh 
Principal 

Pease Elementary School 

Llaine Farrington 
Principal 

Pecan Springs Elementary School 

Johnson Hildebrand 
Principal 

Pillow Elementary School & 
Summit Elementary School 

Kay Beyer 
Principal 

Pleasant Hill Elementary School 

Mary Kinkel 
Principal 

Read Elementary School 

Alan Huffman 
Principal 

Rellly Elementary School 

Luther Simond 
Principal 

Ridyetop Elementary School 

Val Taylor 
Teacher 

St, Elmo Elementary School 

Ed Leo 
Principal 

Sanchez Elementary School 

Alma Perry 
Principal 

Sims Elementary School 



Betty Sanders 
Principal 

Sunset Valley Elementary School 

Valerie Walker 
Principal 

Travis Heights Elementary School 

lona Jaimes 
Principal 

Walnut Creek Elementary School 

Roland Johnson 
Principal 

Webb Elementary School 

Mary Stinson 
Principal 

Williams Elementary School 

Cecil Wright 
Principal 

Winn Elementary School 

Lorraine Phillips 
Principal 

Wooldrlge Elementary School 

Hector Domlnguez 
Principal 

Wooten Elementary School 

Alejandro Mindlz-Mel ton 

Helping Teacher 

Zavala Elementary School 

Gilbert Cantu 
Principal 

Zllker Elementary School 



Mr, Lionel Agui rre 
Business Manager-^ 
Bravo Communications 
906 Rio Grande 
Austin, Texas 78701 



Business and Co— unity Representatives 

Ms. Chris Kazen At^al 
3409 Ledgestone Dri /e 
Austin Texas 78731 



Ms. Dena Askew 

Amelia Bullock Realtors 

6907 Capitol of Texas Highway 

Austin, Texas 78731 



Dr. Ronald E. Bassett Owner 
Bassett & Company 
P. 0. Box 5965 
Austin, Texas 78763 
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Mr. Frank J. Bishop 
Assistant Director of Aviation 
City of Austin 
3600 Manor Road 
Austin, Texas 78723 

Qr, Rick Bradstreet 

Director or Psychological Services 

Austin Police Department 

715 East 8th 

Austin, Texas 78701 

Mr. Dan Bullock 
Account Executive 
Kidder-Peabody and Company 
201 West 5th Street. 1st Floor 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Mr. William E. Bush, Partner 
Ernst i Whinney 
1400 Texas Commerce Bldy. 
Austin » Texas 78701 

Mr. J. Jette Campbell Partner 
The Watson Group 
160U First City Centre 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Dr. Gloria Contreras 

Dept. of Curriculum & Instruction 

College of Education 

The University of Texas at Austin 

Austin, Texas 78712 

Dr. Magdalena H. De La Teja 
Assistant to the Vice President 

for Student Affairs 
School of Law 

The University of Texas at Austin 
727 E. 26th Street 
Austin., Texas 78705 

The Rev. Freddie B. Dixon 
Wesley United Methodist Church 
1164 San Bernard^treet 
Austin, Texas 78702 

Mr. Brad Duggan 

Executive Director 

Texas Elementary Principals and 

Supervisors Assn. 
501 East 10th St. 
Austin, Texas 78701 



Mr. John J. Frucella 

Chai rman of the Board 

Hill Country Life Insurance Co. 

P. 0. Box 10047 

Austin, Texas 78766 

Mr. Louis T. Getterman 
Vice President 
MBank Austin, N.A. 
P. 0. Box 2266 
Austin, Texas 78731 

Mr. Sam Guzman 
Executive Director 
Austin Minority Economic 

Development Corp. 
1643 East 2nd Street 
Austin, Texas 78702 

Ms. Dian Harrison 
Executive Director 
Austin Area Urban League 
3112 Manor Road 
Austin. Texas 78723 

Dr. Glen R. Johnson 
2200 E. MLK, Jr. Blvd. 
Austin, Texas 78702 

Dr. Judy Loredo 

Dept. of Educational Administration 
Education Building 310 
The University of Texas at Austin 
Austin, Texas 78712 

Dr. Peggy A. Kruger 

Director, EEO/AA Office 

The University of Texas at Austin 

Box 7609 

Austin, Texas 78713 

Ms. Donna Hunt Prikryl 

Price Waterhouse 

One American Center 

Suite 2000, 600 Congress Avenue 

Austin. Texas 78701 

D.v Lodis Rhodes 

Office of Provost 

The University of Texas at Austin 

Main Bldg. - 20 

Austin, Texas 78712 
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Ms, Crispin Ruiz 
Education Di rector 
Austin Chamber of Commerce 
P. 0. Box 1967 
Austin, Texas 78767 

Dr. John Stallworth 

Austin Associated Psychol oyical 

Services 
Bldy. E #100 

3933 Spicewood Springs Rd. 
Austin, Texas 78759 

Ms. Carolyn Tyler 
Evening News Anchor 
Station KTBC 
P. 0. Box 2223 
Austin, Texas 78768 



Ms, Barbara Vackar 
Barbara Vackar Investments 
#4 Inwood Circle 
Austin Texas 78746 

Mr. Chfton Van Dyke 

Director of Admissions and Records 

Austin Community College 

P. 0. Box 2285 

Austin, Texas 78768 

Mr, Sam Zi grossi 

Director of Administrative Services 

IBM Corp. 

11400 Burnet Road 

Austin, Texas 78758 



Southwest Educational D evelopment Laboratory Representatives 

L, Williams, Jr. 



Dr. David 
Di rector 
Division of Family, School 
and Community Studies 

Dr, Al King 
Senior Researcher 
Ways to Improve Schools 
and Education (WISE) Project 



Ms, Susan Deason 
Administrative Assistant 
Division of Family, School 
and Community Studies 

Ms. Sylvia Lewis 
Administrative Secretary 
Ways to Improve Schools 
and Education (WISE) Project 
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OklahoM City, Oklahou 
Septenber 25, 1985 



The Oklahoma City Project WISE Workiny Conference was held in the 
Sheraton Hotel Ballroom in Oklahoma City, September 25, 1985 
Approximately 250 participants representing education, 'business, and the 
Chamber of Commerce, Junior League and other coirmunity organizations 
attended. There were also 10 representatives of businesses, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and Education in Edmond and Putnam City, two suburbs of Oklahoma 

Planning for the conference was done by representatives of th^ four 
conference sponsors, includiny Project WISE, the Oklahoma School^ Chamber 
of Commerce and Junior League. After the sponsors set the conference 
purpose and goals, a brochure was developed by the Junior League and mailed 
tc 500 representatives of Education and businesses and other conmunity 
organizations. Ths brochure included a conference registration form/a 
preliminary agenda, and the following information: 

"PARTNERS IN EDUCATION" 



Symposium and Luncheon 

Sponsors: 

OKC Junior League 

OKC Chamber of Commerce 

OKC Public Schools: 

Adopt-A-School Program 

Foundation, Inc. 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory - Project WISE 

Purpose of Symposium: 



Orientation and training for business and schools 
involved in the OKC Public School Adopt -A-School 
Program, including detailed "how to" sessions for 
forming quality partnerships. Also included are 
presentations highlighting an award-winning 
partnership and new techniques in workiny with 
volunteers. 



Goals of Symposium: 

1) Jo develop community support for Oklahoma City 
.Rirf)lic Schools by forming lasting partnerships 
and/or financial support between local businesses 
and the OKC schools. 

2) To achieve quality partnerships and to strengthen 
tha Adopt-A-School Program/OKC Public School 
Foundation, Inc. 

3) 'o promote volunteerism in the business sector. 
A copy of the final agenda follows this discussion. 
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^.c 15 P'^^sident of the Oklahona City Junior League and the co-chair of 
Its Partners in Education" opened the conference. They stressed the 
League s commitment to the Oklahoma Cit>' Adopt -a-School Program and 
described their partici:.ation in it. The Leayue's participation included 
the sponsoring of an evening banquet the previous week for 200 business 
leaders they hoped to yet interested in Adopt-a-School .The Junior teauue 
also has volunteered time of 10 of their members during 1985 and 198b! 

The Superintendent of the Okl. loma City Public Schools sooke of hi«; 
commitmenr. and hopes for the Adop -a-School program!' The CoS?5inator of 
the Adopt-a-School Program described some of its successes and needs The 
Irlllt'^l °^\^«School Board of Trustees and of the Oklahoma City Public 
Schools Foundation Inc. discussed the foundation and. in general terms 
how It might help fund some collaborative school improvement ef.'orts The 
Senior Researcher of Project WISE gave an overview of the scope of * 
educational partnership in the nation and SEDL region. The keynote address 
was given by the Director of the Memphis. Tennessee Adopt -a -School Program. 

Following the keynote address were two concurrent one-hour "How to" 
Sessions. These group sessions Included four short presentations and then 
question and answer interaction between the presenters and participants 
One group featured the Director of the Division of F?m11y. School aSd 
Community Studies and the Senior Researcher of Project WISE, both of SEDL 

rJ5?rc°°J'^lK'^^' f City Adopt-a-School Program, one of the 

w^f !c^h?I '^"^ °' ^^^^"^ Partners in Education Project, a wmber of a 
local architecture firm that had adopted the sixth grade of several 
Oklahoma city schools. Participants were Oklahoma City principals and 
school patrons. The second group session featured the Director of the 
Memphis Adopt-a-School Program, the Coordinator of the Oklahoma City 
Adopt-a-School Program, two members of the Junior League, and 
corporate/private sector conference participants. 

Approximately 485 persons, including the Parners in Education 
Conference, attended a Forum Luncheon hosted by the Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce. The luncheon keynote speaker was the President of the 
University of Oklahoma. He and other city leaders on the luncheon program 
discussed the need for the potential of partnerships in education. 

Following the luncheon there was a one-and-one-half hour informal 
discussion. This included 4a principals and assistant principals. 10 
members of the Junior League Partners in Education Program, the Coordinator 
of the Oklahoma City Adopt-a-School Program, the Director of the Memphis 
Adopt-a-School Program, and the Senior Researcher of Project WISE. The 
questions and answers of the Senior Researcher were based in part on 
information he had obtained in telephone interviews with six Oklahoma City 
principals. Il«ults of these interviews are attached. 
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Input from Oklahoma City Schools Principals: 
Results of Telephone Interviews with Six Selected Principals 
Recommended by Saundra Vallejo, 
September 16 » 1985 
by Al King, Ways to Improve Schools 
and Education (WISE) Project 



Principals were askad about concerns of theirs that they would like to 
discuss in a workshop setting with Junior Leayue, Chamber of Conmerce 
business, and other community representatives, or with representatives of 
as many of these groups as possible. 

The principals were remarkably accessible and willing to discuss thpir 
concerns. They are clearly interested in and supportive of school and " 
business partnerships. It is also clear that they have valuable 
partnership information that they can share with other principals and 
community representatives. 



Principal #1> Elementary 

Would like to have business representatives present in session. 

Put more stress on how business benefits from partnerships 
Better employee base for example 

Both school and business tend to think in small terms 
May not know what to ask for 
Think big 

Get staff to think about needs and opportunities 

Businesses not aware of what have that can be used 
Tutor in math and science for example 
Extension of regular classroom work 

Some principals afraid to yet out and look for business 
Puts them in a funny position 
Going in with hand out 

Principals need training on how to find adopters and identify resources 
Not hard to do 

Personal contact is best way 



Zl- Principal #2, E lementary 

One of main things business does not understand, is need people to work in 
building, not money itself 
Exs: People to 

hear child read 
work with small group 
as guided by teacher 
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Need businesses that can work out a unit with a school- lonuer term 
Ex: bank help with school store ^ 
bring in economy and math aspects 
mayDe pseudo bank with checks 

Get good working relationship on projects 

Ex.: architects and 6th grade to desiqn city 

Need more support 

SuM^y'"'" °^ businesses to each other; information to 

Bottom line - What can we do to yet paople in buildings rather than repeat 

Public needs to know what good things schools are doing 
Get people into schools 
Suggestion: Business Visitation Day 

Principal 13. Secondary 
l^.iVTnl'^ll'"''' """"" into co«„1ty to ,et 

Not enough follow-through 

Business has constraints also 
They need 2 months lead time 

Teachers can^t operate that way 

All need to know/be aware of situation of others 

!!ar?L?f J'Jri^ successful approach and relationships with business 
partners as far as having partners slgn-up and stay with us 



Principal 4. Secondary 

(1) Partnership is new In our school, I need information that would help me 

How to get organized ^ 
How to get staff Involved 
How to find adopters 

Elementary. has easier time 

My staff is hesitant 

(2) Schools need to Identify needs 

Business thinks we just want money 
We need training on how to approach 
Maybe a "how to" brochure 

I have begun to get staff Involved 
I nave begun to yet parents Involved 
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Trying to match needs and resources 
My staff and I can*t get out to recruit 
Need (1) time and (2) approaches 

Ex^: - Tentatively scheduled time with potential adopters but 
don*t have time 
- Trying to develop team to take over efforts 

Principal #5, Secondary 

(1) A basic problem we face as administrators is financial 

Know business can't do this directly 

(A) Maybe support in extracurricular activities 

Field trips 

Symphony, arts, for examples 
Lots of facilities out of reach of our mostly poor kids 
Teachers and principals have talked about this 

(B) Maybe furnish equipment that is discarded or not being used = 
computers, copiers, etc. 

Can we figure out ways business can help in these two ways and other 
ways? 

(2) How can business help us with career awureness? 

Kids not much in contact with businesses or professional people 
college educated people 

Speakers 

Demonstrations 

Similar to architects 

Let kids see broader options for careers 



Principal #6> Secondary 

(1) Main concerns: 

Would like to get business people invclved 

ta.have input from them» not necessarily material goods or 

- — money 
but their know-how 

what can we do in classroom to help prepare students for 
work? 

People to tell : 

How their business works 

Kow free enterprise system works 

Kids ideas about careers 

How teachers can access this inf.^rmation 
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What do I need to do for this? 

ly what else businesses car 
imputers 

ways to upyrade in a class and in entire school 



(2) Also generally what else businesses can do to help 
Ex.: computers 
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OKC JUNIOR LEAGUE 

''Partners In Education" 

Ann Fellon President 

Marca Floyd CoChalrman 

Susan Corp Co Chalrman 

Shenry Sullivan Project Manager 

Kalhy Woodall Publicist 

Betty Semtner Member 

Diane Ferguson Member 

Jante Axton Member 

Karen Volfcrecht Member 

Madelynn Bartley Member 

Marilyn Henderson Member 

Peggy Duncan Member 

Robin Sheriff Member 

Susan Robertson Member 



OKC CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

GENE COX 
Telephone: 278-8964 

OKC ADOPT-A-SCHOOL PROGRAM 

SAUNDRA VALLEJO 

Coordinator 
Telephone: 272-5554 

OKLAHOMA CITV PUBUC SCHOOLS 

FOUNDATION, INC. 

Board of Trustees 

RaV Po"s President 

Claudine Long yice President 

Hannah Atkins Second Vice President 

Lou Kerr Secretary 

Bruce Fcicrtag Treasurer 



Adopt^a* 
School 




OIKC Junior League 
OKC Chamber of Commerce 
OKC Public Schools 

"Partners In Education'' 



DATE 
PLACE 
TIME 



September 25. 1985 
Sheraton Hotel Baiiroom 
8:00 am - 1.30 pm 



The future of our OKC community is dependent 
on the qcnht^ of education prou'tded It affeas tutt 
on/v the education of our future leaders, but akit 
the ability of OKC to attract and keep new indu*,trv 
lnuoluen)ent of the private sector acts to promote 
high standards and qua/ily in the public *>chintl 
system 



Partners in 
Education^' 




Registration and Breakfast Buffet 

Wei come/ Int roduct i ons/Openi ng Remarks 

'Welcome Mrs. Susan Corp, OKC 

Junior League Co-Chair 
"Partners in Education" 

Introductions Mrs. Ann Felton, 

President, OKC Junior League 

Oklahoma City 

Public Schools Dr. Arthur Steller, 

Superintendent, OKC 
Public Schools 

Adopt-A-Schools 

Program Ms. Saundra Vallejo. OKC 

Coordinator, Adopt-a-Schools 

Okalhoma City, Public 

Schools Foundation. Inc Mr Ray Potts, President, 

Board of Trustees 

National/Regional 

Partnership Programs Dr. Al King, Senior 

Researcher, Project WISE 
Southwest Educational 
Devels^pment Laboratory 

9:15 - 10:15 "Keynote Address" Ms. Barbara Russell 

Director, Adopt-a-School , 
Memphis Public Schools, 
— Memphis, Tennessee 

10:15 - 10:30 Break 
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10:30 - 11:30 



"How to" Sessions 



11:30 - 1:30 



1:30 - 3;00 



Group A (Principals/ 

School Patrons 
*(Plaza North Ballroom) 

Presenters: 
Dr. Al King 
Ms* Saundra Vallejo 
Mrs. Marca Floyd 
Mrs. Mariena Floyd, 
(Director, Amer. 
Institute of 
Architects) 



Group B (Corporate/Private 

Sector Participants) 
*'(Plaza South Ballroom) 

Presenters: 

Ms. Barbara Russell 
Mrs. Susan Corp 
Mr. Alan Costic 

(Director, Architecture/ 
Designer, FKW, Inc.) 
Ms. Saundra Vallejo 



Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
Forum Luncheon 

"Keynot: Address" Dr. Frank Horton, President 

University of Oklahoma 

Informal Discussion Principals, Junior League, 

Barbara Russell, Al King 
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Jackson, Mississippi 
October 29, 1985 



Mississippi s First Adopt-a-School Seminar," co-sponscred by the 
Jackson Public Schools and Project WISE, was held on October 29, 1985 in 
the Holiday Inn Downtown in Jackson Mississippi. Approximately 300 
persons participated About 160 of the participants represented the school 
district, the Mississippi State Department of Education, the Chamber of 
Commerce businesses, and other community ayencies in the City of Jackson 
Others were representatives of the 16 other cities/school districts 
throughout Mississippi. 

The first one and one-half hours of the conference provided opportuni- 
ties for booth browsiny" on the Mezzanine of the hotel : Thirty-five 
display booths and tables had been set up earlier that morniny and the 
ni2tL5^I°'^ by representatives of various schools and business/conmunity 
partnership projects. Participants visited the booths and tables, picking 
up material about the projects and discussing them with project represent- 
atives at the booths. Project WISE staff distributed 250 packets of 
If ?r^^o I fu"J ^^'^P':°Ject and discussed it with participants. A copy 
of the Packet Material is included in these "Proceedings." 

l^^ moderated by the Director of the Jackson 

Adopt-a-School Project and included short presentations by the 
?'l!!«n?^®I!j®"^ Jackson. Mississippi Separate School District 

UMSSD), the president of the Jackson School Board the President of the 
Jackson Education Foundation, and a member of the Jackson Adopt-a-School 
Coordinating Board, and a keynote address by the Senior Researcher of 
Project WISE. The theme of the keynote address was "More Productive 
Partnerships Through Learning and Sharing." The address contained 
information about (1) the "big picture" of the partnership movement in the 
nation, the SEDL region, and the State of Mississippi, (2) the need for 
projects to be designed to meet local needs and conditions; (3) the less 
tangible and most important benefits of effective partnerships to students, 
schools, businesses, and the community; (4) the importances of tapping 
available human resources; (5) how the Project WISE Models and Guidelines 
can facilitate the process for effective collaboration; and (6) some 
success stories" of how partnerships had actually helped students and 
schools. 

After the general session, there were five one-hour concurrent 
workshops, then lunch and a musical presentation called "Howdy Partner '■ 
performed by Jackson elementary school students. After lunch there were 
five one-hour_workshop sessions, three of which were repeats of the 
morning. The-confe'ence agenda and the topics of the workshops are stated 
bel ow. 
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t:30 t.ns. 



10:00 a.m. 
11:15 t.iis. 
11:30 Lm. 
12:30 p.m. 
1:30 p.m. 
2:30 p.m. 



RegistrttkHi 
Coffee 

Booth Browsing 
CenertI Session 
Break 

'Vorkshop Set I 
Luncheon 
Workshop Set il 
General Sestioo 



Hie Details: 



DATE: 
TIME: 



Tuesday, October 29, 19: 

10:00 ».in. . 3:00 p.m. 

LOCATION:Holid«y Inn Downtown 
Jackson, Mississippi 



Adopt-A-School Proirims: Why A How 
Chamber of Commerce and School System 
Pomt of View 

Training for Coordinators 

Displays of Proyecfs that Work 



i 

1. The Principal's Role in Adopt-A-School 

2. The Coordinator's Role in 
Adopt-A-School 

3. Pmjecu tbu Work: JMSSD Adopters 
from an Insurance Company. Church, 
Bank 

4. Projects tlui Work: JMSSD Adopters 
frtw aty Oomnnwnt. a Savings and 
Loan, Private Busineu 

5. How to ut up a Buuness Jk Industry in 
EducMtioa Couadl 



smii 

«. The Principal's Role in Adopt-A-School 

2. The Coordinator's Role in 
Adopt-A-School 

3. Projtcts tbMt Work: JMSSD Adopters 
from a Fast Food Resuurant, Hospital. 

*. Projects that Work: JMSSD Adopters 
from Industry, Radio, Utility Company 

5. How to set up a Business <ft Industry in 
Education Council 
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Little Rock, Arkansas 
Hoveniber 7, 1985 



Conference objectives were: 

wJniSnaiot aiid'"'" '"■"S"" ^nd how it 

3. for school and business teaiiB be conmitted to the new prosram. 
prinSs'"(l)^°LKl''f?l"' conference. These included (1) 

Partners i n'°Fdnr\?!^^ 0"°'^^"^ Conference was the inauguration of the new 
Litfle Rock S ^^^^ '"P^^"^^ Adopt-a-School proyram ?n 

th,n ? "^'^ P^°9ram embodied considerable reorganization Rather 

than just one contact person in each school and business teaS were 
oTtnll' f ^"^ at the site of each b ine /co^n?ty 

t e ^e^ideSt 0 nthTr ''''T' '''''''' representatives, (SeT? cipal . and 

BS-^^-^^'^ -?tr?: hi::Li<he 

pMsTJhTS:?tnTr^K?p\°L^^ 
and objectives based on the schobl needs assess^ t. resSurS nJento?! 

a;?is^^\^^:^:?Sd:n"^;^^^^• re^iir^zT'^- 

.nd iS^Ec^'?^'^? ^^^^^ °" ^"P"^ ^^o"" Little Rock school principals 
and teachers the Project WISE Senior Researcher and Liaison Team aSd 
members of the out-going Adopt-a-School Council. ' 

The new Pjoject Teams were selected and the team leaders were trained 
to S'nth'Sr J'^b^^ Conference. During the conference, the teL leaders 
til nll ll J^"" T^f' '"^ prospective school and coitmunity partners how 
the new Partners in Education Program will operate. 

Tho J^^.^^l^a^sas Governor's Aide for Education made a motivational soeech 
The Assistant Superintendent for Coninunity and Volunteer Affa ?s de i vered 
pI" L'i°°^!!!Pr^"'""'!"' supporting the Partners in EducaJL 



Drr>M,.,m Tu» n ^ . ' jukk"'>""s 1.11c TTiLiierb in taucati 

Program. The Program Coordinator spoke about how the new orouram had 
?eso W """^"s fssues and pJobllmi Jefe ^'kelv ?o oe 

resolved. The Senior Researcher for Project WISE disc^sJId the wl?E MoSIls 
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and Guidelines and how they related to the new program in Little Rock The 
conference agenda is attached. 

The invitations to the conference participants were sent by the 
superintendent of the Little Rock School District with a letter of support 
for the new program. Copies of the letter and invitation are attached 
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Presenter 

Ann Brown 
Ruth Steele 
Al King 
Don Ernst 
Al Williams 
Skip Rutherford 

Ann Brown 

Pat Price 
Ann Brown 

Committee 



Ann Brown 



Al Steinbery 
Mary Guinn 
Ann Brown 

Sh?ron Williams 



Ann Brown 



Partners 1n Education Proyram Workshop 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
November 7, 1985 

Activity 

Registration and Refreshments 
Greetings 

Superintendent's Message and welcone 

SEOL perspective 

Motivational speech 

Video Tape: Pearl Bailey 

Conference goals and fonwit 
Definition of teras 

Highlights of program design 

Break/display 

Kids Skit 

The Guidelines for Developing Effective Partnerships 
Program Structure (Chart) 

Roles, responsibilities and job descriptions 

proyram coordinator (Ann Brown); 
school principal (Mary Guinn); 
school team (Sharon Williams); 
school team leader (Pat Price); 
ayency team (Alma Williams); 
partnership council (Mike Goodwin) 

Procedures for entering into (or renewing) partnership 
and forms to be used 

The next step/Consultants/ Incentives 



Closure: Interactive Group Task for Sense of Group 
Reaction 

Evaluation 
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to attend tne 

PAtTMEtS IN EDUCATIOli COiFEREMCE 

on 

Thupsdiy, Noveaber 7, 1985 

"*y ^4^^^ SchooV Vedfa Center 
McKfnley and "H" Streets 



Co-Sponsored by 
Ltttle Rock School District 
Southwest Educational Developnwnt Laboratory 

Principals: Please invite a faculty member 
and^^ m President (or desigZe) to 
attend utth you. 

^i'^ess Representatives: Please invite 
another interested member or tuo of your 
organization to attend with you. 



Refreshfsents will be serve^j 
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In all seven conferences, there were approximately 962 participants. 
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September 13, 1985 



Mrs. Ruth MacAl lister 

Assistant Superintendent 

Elementary Education 

Austin Independent School District 

6100 Guadalupe 

Austin, Texas 78752 



Oeap Mrs. MacAl lister: 



Enclosed are five copies of the agenda of the August 16 Workshop for 
Secondary Principals. These are sent In case you might want tS shaTe them 
with the elementary school supervising principals before we meet Fri 5a v 
September 20 at 2:00 p.m. Dr. WIlliaL'and I'ar^ Joikrng^lo'rwTrd't'J'J^e 



Sincerely, 



Al King, Ph.D. 
Senior Researcher 
Ways to I-nprove Schools 
and Education (WISE) Project 

AK:SL 
Enclosures 
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SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT U\BORATORY 

211 tasr Seventh Street Austin Texas 78701 512/476-6861 



October 18, 1985 



Dr. John Ellis, Superintendent 
Austin Independent School District 
Carruth Administration Bldg. 
6100 Guadalupe 
Austin, Texas 78752 

Dear Dr. Ellis: 



The Austin Independent School District*? niuicinn nf * 

A draft of the agenda and. other information about the workshoo are 

"a °:r -diSrlbuJli^f^r^^^r' ^''^ '''' °^ in?oSn^lckets 
^„H inn^nl J "^f'^.^^ ^^"^ registration for the workshop. I am hoping for 

?n?o^.J o2 If "sed additional ^ ^ 

inrormation, please call, 

Snnnf J ?^K^ ^ °f ^'^e success of the Austin 

Adopt-A-School^ogram and are pleased to be a part of the Austin 




October 22, 1985 



SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 

211 East Seventh Street Austia Texas 78701 512/476-6861 



Mrs. Ruth MacAlllster 

Assistant Superintendent 

Elementary Education 

Austin Independent School District 

6100 Guadalupe 

Austin, Texas 78752 

Dear Mrs. MacAlllster: 

The hfovefflber 1 workshop is shaping up. Enclosed are an updated agenda mao 
iSJo^lltlSn? '"^ <»«t*<ls ?or you? * ^ 

Mlled°"?o''«:'lJlJ'J!''* ^' J- Elementary School, has 

called to say that he cannot cone and has no one to send. He seemed verv 

scheduled for November 1 at his school. 

Please call If you have suggestions or questions. 

Sincerely, 

A1 King 

Senior Researcher 
Ways to Improve Schools 
and Education (WISE) Project 

si 

Enclosures 
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October 21, 1985 



SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 

211 East Seventh Street Austin. Texas 78701 512/476-6861 



Or. Gonzalo Garza 
Associate Superintendent 

for Instruction 
Austin Independent School District 
6100 Guadalupe 
Austin, Texas 78752 

Dear Dr. Garza: 



ISflJiHrlcI ;L'^!^"3u^° participate in the workshop on November i 

To'Zol m''''an"d'S/h" ""^""^^ °^ Greetings," about 

10.20 a.m., and we hope that you can participate in the entire workshop 

encl"Sled°^ Sp.p^'??? 'J'^f^V. ^^^°''^^^0f^ about the workshop are 
?hai will b?H? tr i ^I'^tV^^ '"^ ""^^ P^*^ of information packets 
TnTorX, pl;as?can.'' ^^^^^^^^^on. If you want additfonal 

Project WISE staff members are aware of the success of the Austin Artnnt a 

s'c o°o° il?rTt's"'e?for?:^r^' I' ' th^A^sVI;^^d: In"de t°^'-'- 

orat?ve ISemHLc 1°'^' ^° "^"^ Us school and business/coimiinity collab- 

Zilill VKi I *^®[! """"^ successful. I am looking forward to your 

:ioin1ng us in the November 1 workshop. ">"a>u wu your 

Sincerely, 




Al King, Ph.D. 
Senior Researcher 
Ways to Improve Schools 
and Education (WISE) Project 

si 

Enclosures 

cc: Dr. David L. Williams, Jr. 
Ms. Ruth MacAl lister 
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SCu...//EST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 
211 East Seventh Street Austia Texas 78701 512/476-6861 



October 22, 1985 



Mr. Oan Bullock 
Account Executive 
Kidder-Peabody and Company, Inc. 
201 West 5th Street, 1st Floor 
Austtn, Texas 78701 

Dear Oan: 



The workshop for AISD el ems'.it a ry school leaders is shaping up. Enclosed 
are an updated agenda and a map showing the Howard JohSsoH SStel location. 

n!r?!?^;;jM^"^ J^"^?* ^rkihop a success. Your input and 
participation are critical to achieving this goal. Your suogestions for 

L;^l'f"'\P:!""'"^°" improvement. Pleasi Irt^^S^? Jou Save 

additional ideas, and call if you want more information. 



Sincerely, 

Ai Kiny 

Senior Researcher 



iemor Researcher 
Ways to Improve Schools 
and Education (WISE) Project 



si 

Enclosures 
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October 21, 1985 



SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 

211 ECS, Seventh Street Austin. Texas 78701 512/476-6861 



Mr. Dan Robertson 

Assistant Director of Planning 

and Interface 
Austin Independent School District 
6100 Guadalupe 
Austin, Texas 78752 

Dear Dan: 



November 1. This wrkshm Sustiess/ComunUy Partnerships' on 

assistant prtncJj.U $nd ^rr^lpals!"""'"" 

KcimJ??nrrse;sL'°?o«" s"?52"Itr r,^''!""'- y" 
20 minutes. allowiM 8-10 iSl^tes ,°, '""f* 

John Ellis and Mr lam ZtaroSst fSJ.J? J fST"' P™""'"'""' fy Dr. 
your Information. L«nd! «^^;ul^ mi l o^JS?"" T""''^ 
small^,roup sessions. Di™?JlS'?orc1nrt1%'E;l; a"?1v1trU"a"fsr"' 

Additional Information about the workshoo u aicn ^^.^.^^k^ 

par^??p"aliS;%Sd^^:°J" I" ^ts^Sp? ^Se^lL^Rl^riS^J-to^r 
MSD^aid SEDL*"' ^^^^ « successful effort for 

Mr. Sam Zigrossi Is Director of Administrative Services at tbm in t„^tin 
If you want more information about him, you can Lll Ms of^i^^el^Js-Sso^. 
Should you want additional Information from WISE, please call. 
Sincerely, 

Al King 

Senior Researcher 
Ways to Improve Schools 
and Education (WISE) Project 

si 

Enclosures 

cc: Dr. David L. Williams, Jr. 
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October 21, 1985 



SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 

211 East Seventh Street Austin, Texas 78701 512/476-6861 



Dr. Lowell Bethel 
Assistant Dean 

College of Education, EDB 216 
The University of Texas at Austin 
Austin, Texas 78712 

Dear Dean Bethel : 

We are pleased that you are willing to serve on the Ways to Improve Schools 
and Education WISE) Project School and Community Part^ershirL a son ?e2m 
in Austin as the higher education representative. Equally, we apDreciatr 
your agreeing to attend and take part U the workshop that Project WISE is 
conducting in cooperation with the Austin Independent School District's 
Division of Elementary Education on November 1. The 60 school oarticioants 
in the workshop will be selected elementary assistant pr Sc?pal? a^d/of 
principals. The theme is, "Involving Elementary School Leaders in School 
and Business/Community Partnerships." 

There are two major ways in which we want you to participate. First, you 
wil chair one of the small group sessions. A draft of the format for this 
activity is enclosed for your information. Second, you will chair the 
general session which follows the small group activities. A draft format 
of this segment of the workshop is enclosed also. As an indication of how 
the entire workshop will unfold, I am sending you the tentative agenda and 
other workshop details. 

All of these draft documents will be finalized and included in your 
registration packet. We are working hard to put on a successful workshop 
and feel that your presence and contributions will help us to achieve this 
goal . 

Should you want additional information, please call. 
I look forward to meeting you and working with you, 
Al King 

Senior Researcher 
Ways to Improve Schools ^ 
and Education (WISE) Project 

si 

Enclosures 

cc: Dr. David L. Williams, Or. 
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October 21. 1985 



SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 

211 East Seventh Street Austin. Texas 78701 512/476-6861 



Ms. Crispin Ruiz 
Education Director 
Austin Chamber of Conmerce 
P. 0. Box 1967 
Austin, Texas 78767 

Dear Crispin: 



whM you register, if you w,„t additional information' Sfease^f? ™! 
Sincerely, 

Al King 

Senior Researcher 
Ways to Improve Schools 
and Education (WISE) Project 

si 

:losures 

Jr. 



si 

Enclosures 

cc: Dr. David L. Williams, 




October 21, 1985 



SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 

2)1 East Seventh Street Austin, Texas 78701 512/476-6861 



Mr. Brad Ouggan 

Executive Director 

Texas Elementary Principals 

and Supervisors Association 
501 East 10th St. 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Dear Hr. Duggan: 

^° participate in a workshop to be 

conducted November l by the Ways to In^rove Schools and Education (u\^f\ 

l?ti'VlT.^'')T.' Svelopment Lab^atfry in cSoJe It on 

with the Division of Elementary Education of Austin's Independent Schoo 
SlJJn I^.-O'-'^^^OP is titled, -involving Elementary sJSool LeaSSrs in 
School and Business/Community Partnerships." In addition to serving on the 
panel, as I wrote earlier, you are scheduled to bring greetings to the 
workshop participants from TEPSA and emphasize the crucial role of 
prinf.ipals in school and cownunity partnerships. This will require only 3 
- 5 flinutes at the workshop's beginning. «: um, j 

Another copy of the draft agenda and some information about WISE and SEDL 
are enclosed. And again, please call if you want more information. 

Sincerely, 
Al King 

Senior Researcf^er 
Ways to Improve Schools 
and Education (WISE) Project 

si 

Enclosures 

cc: Dr. DavidX^ Williams, Jr. 




October 21, 1985 



l?Ea?^^^^^ DEVELOPMENT U^BORATORY 

211 East Seventh Street Austin. Texas 78701 512/476-6861 



Mr. J. Jette Campbell 
Partner 

The Watson Group 
1600 First City Centre 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Dear Mr. Campbell: 



Austin Independent School 0 str'ct?s^?Ji,?j2 ;f°f{i" ""P't'tlon with the 

it£.T^'iiin£i'' °' -?H'«ttn'r™t'r2rrtiir" 

o^JJ:;s1:^io^l^^:^::ll.1iv^^p.ns:?:^f?s'?:^^n^°s^ 
m n rje'^er !nii^rr;™'je'°s '"'^ r"^°^ « 

not hesn'te So gTfn {ouch. ' ' '"^^tlon. do 

Sincerely, 



David L. Williams, jr. (Dr.) 
Di rector 

Division of Family, School and 
Consnunity Studies 




Si 

Enclosures 

cc: Dr. Al King 
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October 21, 1985 



Mr. Sam Zigrossi 

Director of Administrative Services 

IBM Corp. 

11400 Burnet Road 

Austin, Texas 78758 

Dear Mr. Zigrossi: 

irinSJn"]?? ^" educational, business, and conimjnity efforts 

in Austin will be an asset to this workshop. As we discussed on the ,h^f 

TJilir. 'f''"]"^ ^"^""^l' 8.lLinute p?e e t"?on to Lout ?5 

participants towards the end of lunch. Or. John Ellis also will L m^tLn 
a presentation. Mr. Dan Robertson (AISD) :itl Introduce bSth oJ ylu!^ ^ 

Sl^^nfrr^"' your remarks on "Effective School and Business/Conmunlty 

oar^ H^JJS'' /r-°:^V" pleased toTJIe your 

participate and look forward to seeing you at the workshop. 

^recfIi,?LJ^ a9«"da and conference particulars of the luncheon 
presentations are enclosed. Packets with finalized details will be 
llnlllt le' "'^ ^^<inion,^ iSJormlJion. pSlase 

Sincerely, 

7' 

Al King 

Senior Researcher 
Ways to Improve Schools 
and Education (WISE) Project 

si 

Enclosures 

cc: Dr. David L. Williams, Jr. 
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AUSTIN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Division of Elementary Education 
October 9, 1985 



^0- Dr. John Ellii 

FROM: Ruth MtcAlliit.r ^"^^ 

SUBJECT: School tnd Buiineii/Cowinity Partnership Workshop 

On Noveaber 1. the Southwest Idocttiontl DevelopMnt Ub is 
proYidint t workshop for eleMuttry «d»inistrttors tnd leaders. One 
repres.nt.tive fro. each c»pus will be present .t the 10;oS . ■ to 
3:00 p.«. workshop. Dr. Al Kins is the pl.nner for til. it iT* 

j!uc'r5.J: U ASJij'"^ "^'^^ ^» ...i.t.nt 

We invite you to Join the (roup for lunch which will beg)n. 
•ccordinj to the preliminary dr.ft of the pl.n., .t 11:50. 
Informal pre.entat ion." entitled "Effective School/Bu.ine.s 
Partnerships: Priorities and Issues" will follow lunch at 12:30. 

f^!*!' ^^'^ y**'*- will tllow you to join us for 

J'lltij SmJ"""" P""""' "-l" >" tor..rd.d to ,00 .t 



cc: Dr. Gonzalo Garza 
✓Dr. Al Kins 
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AUSTIN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Division of Elementary Education 
October 17, 1985 



TO: Elementary Principals 

FROM: Kuth MacAllister I'W*^ 

SUBJECT: November Workshop: watch for It 



You will receive an Invitation from the Southwest Educational 
D«velopa«nt Laboratory. It will invite you or your designee to a 
workshop on November 1 f.rom 10:00 to 3:00 p.m. 

The workshop is entitled "Involving Elementary School Leaders in 
school and Business /Community Partnerships." The objectives, 
outcomes, and format have been reviewed by APT as well as the 
Supervising Principals. The secondary counterpart to this was well 
received in August. 

This is an important opportunity to better understand the business 
communities and their views of our schools' needs. 

Pl.ase attend. Your assistant principal, helping teacher, or your 
teacher designee may go in your place if your schedule prohibits 
your participation in this intereactive workshop. You should notify 
the SEDL as requested on the notice your will receive. 

Thank you. See you there! 



cc: Dr. Gonzalo Garza 
Dr. Al King 

Supervising Principals 
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SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 

211 East Seventh Street Austin, Texas 78701 512/476-6861 



August 12, 1985 



Mr. Martin Bera, Principal 
Evening High School 
Austin Independent School District 
Austin, TX 78752 

Dear Mr. Bera: 



MSdT ° r ec'r r h" u\le'st'^; ^^^^^ 
(SEDL look forward to your atteSJL L n^ Laboratory 
entitled, "Principals aJd ScS e s P t ^K? °" ^Sr' T'S^^P,, 

p"?t'?:ii;a°n[s:^^""'^^^ '''' ^"^-^-^^^ aron"^^^^Se•„o?^;hor' 

in these efforts ^''^^^'^P*^^^" considered to be an important factor 

Significant factors to remember about this workshop are as follows: 
Oate: Friday, August 16, 1985 

Place: Junior Leage Conference Room 
The Square on Parkcrest* 
5416 Parkcrest 
Austin, Texas 

liine: 9:45 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 




August 12, 1985 
Page 2 



We are very pleased that you will participate In order to help make this 
workhop both useful and successful. Should you have a need for additional 
information, please contact David Williams at 476-6861, X 343. 

Sincerely, , 

David L. wmiams, Jr. (Dr.) v 
Director 

Division of Family, School 
and Community Studies 

xc: Dr. John Ellis 
Dr. Gonzalo Garza 
Dr. Freda Hoi ley 

Attachment - l 
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DIRECTIONS 



Take MOPAC (Loop 1) South or North or Koenig Lane to Northland Drive. Go 
west on Northland Drive past Balcones Drive (one block) to Parkcrest (4 way 
stop intersection). Turn ^eft on Parkcrest and proceed about 400 feet to 
"The Square on Parkcrest" (look for directory sign on your right). Turn 
right at sign into parking lot. 

Park onljr in those spaces which are away from front or entrances to retail 
shops (two rows away from square front). 

Enter where canopy covers doorway and Junior League sign is posted. Walk 
straight ahead and look for School /Business Partnership workshop sign. 




SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 
211 East Seventh Street Austin. Texas 78701 512/476-6861 



August 30, 1985 



Ms. Ruth McAllister 

Assistant Superintendent 

Elementary Education 

Austin Independent School District 

6100 Guadalupe 

Austin, Texas 78752 

Dear Ms. McAllister: 

It was good to talk with you this mcrning about the possibility of a 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory workshop for the principals 
and assistant principals of Austin Independent School District elementary 
schools. Dr. David Williams and I will be looking forward to your call 
after you meet with the principals on September 10, 1985. We should still 
have time to meet and plan with you for a workshop in late September or 
early October. 

Enclosed is a packet of materials from the August 16 workshop for secondary 
principals and assistant principals. This workshop was given positive 
evaluations by its participants and promises to result in a useful sample 
action plan as requested by Dr. Freda Hoi ley. The materials might serve as 
a starting point in planning the elementary principals' workshop to 
enhance their role in school and business/community partnerships. 

Please call anytime if you would like to have more information before your 
September 10 meeting. 

Sincerely, 

6Ui 




Al King 
Senior Researcher 
Ways to Improve Schools 
and Education (WISE) Project 

AK:SL 
Enclosure 

cc: Dr. David L. Williams, Jr. 
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SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT l^BORATORY 

211 East Seventh Street Austin. Texas 78701 512/476-6861 



PROJECT WISE 

Hpdels and Guidelines 
for 

Partnerships In Education 



The Ways to Improve Schools and Education (WISE) Project seeks to 
enhance scnool productivity by more effective use of conrounity resources to 
meet school needs. As a means of accomplishing this, WISE has developed 
models and guidelines that arc promoting collaboration among schools, 
businesses/chambers of commerce, other cortnunity organizations, state 
education agencies, and higher education agencies. 

cM^?c"^I°''"^°^ Project WISE is to enhance school staff knowledge and 
sk lis through partnerships for staff development/inservice education. 
This train ng can be provided by or adapted from business and industry or 
other local resources. 

After carrying out needs sensing activities in 1982, Project WISE saw a 
need for examination and pilot testing of school business/conmunity part- 
nerships throughout the six-state region of the Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory (Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas). The National Institute of Education funded WISE to 
VnoS 1 Albuquerque, Austin, and Oklahoma City, in 1983 and 

and New Orleans* "^^^ Jackson, 

At each site a Liaison Team has been organized, consisting of 
representatives from the school district, a collaborating business or 
chamber of commerce, other community organizations, an institution of 
higher educatioa, the state education agency, and the Senior Researcher for 
Project WISE. . — 

Project WISE Liaison Teams have accomplished the following: (l) 
identified and prioritized issues in school -business collaboration, (2) 
drafted guidelines to resolve these issues, (3) developed Context and 
Strategic Models for implementing collaboration, (4) wrote conclusions that 
support the theses that education and private sector collaboration to 
improve schools is a viable concept that can benefit the school, coitmunity. 



(Continued on other side) 
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and the nation, and that liaison teams are an effective means of facilitat- 
ing this collaboration, and (5) recommended further activities to facili- 
tate improved educati on -comn: unity partnerships. 

During 1984 the Project WISE Models and Guidelines were: 

. reviewed by qualified consultants, including experienced direc- 
tors of partnership projects; 

• tested at school sites; 

. revised in the light of the reviewers' recommendations, 
information obtained by Project WISE site tests, and interviews 
and reports from participants in other partnerships; and 

. reviewed by Project WISE Liaison Teams at their Working 
Conferences. 

Currently the Models and Guidelines are undergoing further testing and 
revisions. Additional information about school and business/community 
collaborative activities is being collected from the literature and other 
projects inside and outside the region as well as from the Liaison Teams at 
all six sites. The Liaison Teams have planned their 1985 working 
conferences. In their conferences, they will meet with other educators and 
representatives of their community to share ideas, plan ways to improve 
their program, and suggest procedures for making partnership information 
available to other practitioners. 

There is no one best way to design and implement partnerships. But 
research-based operational models and guidelines can help local groups and 
organizations collaborate more effectively in organizing and carrying out a 
partnership based on their community's conditions and school needs. When 
completed in 1985, the Project WISE Models and Guidelines for Partnerships 
in Education will represent a translation of research into practice. They 
are intended as practical tools to facilitate effective school -community 
partnerships to help meet school needs. 



For More Inforaatlon contact 

Members of the Z_ 
Project WISE 
Liaison Teams 



or Al King 

Southwest Educational Development 

Laboratory 
211 East 7th Street 
Austin, Texas 78731 
Phone: (512) 476-6861 



7/19/85 
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Southujest educQtional Development UDboratory 



MISSION 



Since its founding in 1966, the Southwest Educational Qtvpinnm-nt 
Laboratory (SEDL has worked for excellence in edJLt on througJ ^ 
programs and activities that sustain its mission toi ^ 

hlhSCwi? ^"«l^^yjf«''n^n9 in the region by conducting 
SJliylSIllf ^J**S^*' research, by engaging in educational 
development, and by applying service technologies to 
region-identified problems and needs. 

This misilon is addressed through program goals in three brrwrf 
areas: providing for the educational nJeS of ?Jec al pSjCntfSJt 

linking potentia users or beneficiaries wfth systematic, cost- 
effective educational solutions. 

Within this framework, SEDL seeks: 

• J2«"**^.J?* n««<«s of special populations, such as 
those with unique language or cultures or those with physJ-al 
or mental exceptionalities, h /s.^ai 

• To study and understand the conditions that influence learning 
within and outside the school setting, and 

• To link teachers, administrators, and state departmi^nt: of 
education with recent educational research and nc-w nattrials 
and strategies. 

r - ^ « regional laboratory authorized under Section 405A of the 
General Educaticn Provisions Act, SEDL is funded by the Rational 
institute uf Education to serve a six-state region composed of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. 



flrkonsQs 
louisionQ 
MississHpfH 




Neuj AAexko 
OMohoma 
Texas 



211 East Seventh Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 512/476^1 
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As a private, non-profit educational research and development organization 
chartered under the laws of the State of Texas, SEDL has its headquarters in 
Austin, Texas, and is governed by an IS-member Board of Directors representing 
the six states of its service region: 



Arkansas 

Dr. Morris L. Holmes, Jr. 
Rep. Jodie Mahony, Sec/Treas. 
Mrs. Jane Mendel, 

Immed.-Past President 



Louisiana 

Mrs. Sylvia Blanchard 

Mr. Mark Surprenant, Vice-Pres. 

Mr. John Winston 



Mississippi 



Nm Mexico 



Dr. Yvonne Brooks 
Rep. Leslie U. King 
Dr. Bob McCord 



Oklahoaa 



Ms. Anita Chisholm 
Mrs. Pat Crist 
Rep. Nancy Virtue 



Mr. Orlando J, Giron 
Mr, John S. Padoven 
Mrs. L^!onila Serna 



Texas 



Mr. Dan Bullock 

Dr. Eli Douglas, President 

Dr. Norma Hernandez 



Executive Director 

Preston C. Kronkosky 
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DIVISION OF FAMILY, SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY STUDIES 
SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 



The Division of Family, School and Community Studies (DFSCS) is one of 
six major program divisions at the Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory (SEDL), This division is an outgrowth of the Early Childhood 
Program which existed at SEDL until 1977 • The mission of the DFSCS is to 
help improve the quality of education and life by studying and impacting 
upon the interrelationships an^ong families, schools, workplaces and com- 
munities. Recent projects have examined ways to improve desegregated 
schools, the impact of work and family structure on education, and the 
involvement of parents in their children's education at home and at school. 

The DFSCS currently has three research projects. One project is de- 
veloping models and guidelines for establishing effective school and busi 
ness/private industry liaisons to address educational problems. A second 
project is examining the impact of the workplace policies on the ability 
and availability of parents to be involved in their children's education. 
A third project is examining the perceptions of teacher educators, prin- 
cipals, teachers, parents and educational policy makers about parent 
involvement in the educational process as a means of preparing teachers to 
work with parents. In each project there is a strong emphasis on producing 
information and materials which can help integrate research findings into 
practice to improve our knowledge and understanding regarding schools, 
family and work. Summaries of results are published and disseminated 
through contacts with a variety of professional and lay groups as well as 
state and local educational agencies. 

More specifically, DFSCS projects have the following goals. 

1. To develop and test models of collaboration between schools and 
businesses which better prepare school staff for addressing the 
educational needs of diverse student populations. 

2. To identify the ways in which employer policies and family struc- 
tures interact to influence parent participation in the education 
and care of their children, as well as other school/family matters, 

3. To develop guidelines and strategies that can help train teachers 
and administrators to increase the involvement of parents/citizens 
in the educational process. 

In order to-^rry out research activitias, DFSCS has access to a wealth 
of resources. \"he DFSCS staff consists of researchers skilled in both 
qualitative and quantitative research methods, program and material devel- 
opment, program and material evaluation, program planning and design, staff 
development/! nservice training, curriculum development, instructional 
design, program management, technical writing and publishing, instrument 
development, grant proposal preparation and program technical assistance. 
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The DFSCS has direct linkages to the professional organizations of 
teachers, principals, parents, teacher educators, administrators; educa- 
tional agencies (LEAs and SEAs); parent programs; family service agencies; 
researchers; private industry; and other citizen/community groups in SEDL's 
six-state region (Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma 
and Texas). The DFSCS also maintains linkages with other regional educa- 
tional laboratories, research and development centers, the Center for 
Parent Involvement, National Committee for Citizens in Education, National 
Committee for Parent Involvement, National Council or. Family Relations, 
Institute for Citizen Participation in Education, Highscope Foundation, 
SACUS, and federal government agencies dealing with children and families. 

The DFSCS is housed in SEDL's permanent office space in a modern build- 
ing located in downtown Austin, Texas. Special facilities include (a) 
microcomputers, (b) computer facilities, (c) staff training room, (d) work- 
shop center/conference room, (e) library complex, (f) word processing/text 
facilities, and (g) photocopying equipment. 

In summary, the DFSCS is concerned about the quality of education and 
family life along with the conditions which affect them. Project activi- 
ties are studying p.oblems related to family, schools and the conmunity and 
seeking specific solutions. Both the resources and facilities exist for 
the DFSCS to effectively carry out present and future work in these areas. 



NATIONAL QRaANIZATIONS WITH INTERESTS IN 
EDUCATION-COMtUNITY PARTNERSHIPS 

(Revised 4/85) 

Coaplled by Project WISE 



American Association of School Administrators (AASA) 
1801 North Moore Street 
Arlington, VA 22209 
(703) 528-0700 

Paul B. Salmon, Executive Director 

American Council of Life Insurance 

Company-School Collaboration Project 

1850 K Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

(202) 862-4000 

Eve Katz, Project Director 

American Society for Training and Development 
600 Maryland Avenue, S.W., Suite 305 
Washington, U.C. 20024 
(202) 484-2390 

Curtis E. Plott, Executive Director 

American Vocational Association 
2020 North I4th Street 
Arlington, VA 22201 
(703) 522-6121 

Gene Bottoms, Executive Director 

Association of Junior Leagues 
825 Third Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
(212) 355-4380 

Liliane R. Quay, Special Projects Manager 

Business Council for Effective Literacy 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 
(212) 512-2477 

Sam Lacey, Executive Vice President 

Busi ness-Hi ghefCEducati on Forum 
One DuPont Circle 
Suite 825 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

(202) 833-4716 

Alan H. Magazine, Director 
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Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
1615 H St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
(202) 463-5533 

Robert L. Martin, Associate Manager 
Community Development Section 
Resources Policy Dspartment 

The Citizens' Forum on Self -Government 

National Municipal League, Inc. 

55 West 44th Street 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

(800) 223-6004 

Larry Zamora, Director 

Committee for Economic Development 
1700 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 296-5860 

Nathanial M. Semple, Vice President 

The Conference Board 
845 Third Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
(212) 759-0900 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
Suite 379 

400 North Capitol Street 
Washington, D.C. 20001 
(202) 393-8164 

William Pierce, Executive Director 

Council on Foundations 

1828 L Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

(202) 466-6512 

Mary K. Leonard, Director 

Precollegiate Education Program 

Domestic Policy Association 
5335 Far Hills Avenue 
Dayton, OH 45429 
(513) 434-7300 , 

Keith Melville,-Witor-in"Chief 
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Education Commission of the States 
Suite 300 

1860 Lincoln Street 
Denver, Colorado 80295 
(303) 830-3620 

248 Hall of the States 

444 North Capital Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20001 

(202) 624-5838 

Raymond C. Scheppach, Executive Director 

Educational Research Service 
1800 North Kent Street 
Arlington, VA 22209 
(703) 243-2100 
Glen Robinson, President 

Institute for Educational Leadership 
Suite 310 

1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 822-8405 
Michael D. Usdan, President 

Institute for Responsive Education 
605 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 
(617) 353-3309 
Don Davies, Director 

National Alliance of Business 
1015 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 457-0040 
William Kolberg, President 

National Association of Elementary School Principals 
1920 Association Drive 
neston, Virginia 22091 
(703) 650-6100 

Samuel Sava, Executive Director 

National Association of Secondary School Principals 
1904 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 
(703) 860-0200 

Scott D. Thomson, Executive Director 

National Association for Industry-Education Cooperation 

235 Hendricks Blvd. 

Buffalo, New York 14426 

(716) 833-6346 

Donald M. Clark, President 
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National Association of Manufacturers 
Pol icy /Prog ram Division 
1776 F Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 626-3864 

National Association of State Boards of Education 
Suite 340 

701 North rairfax Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 684-4000 

Phyllis L. Blaunstein, Executive Director 

National Commission on Excellence in Education 
U. S. Department of Education 
Room 222 

1200 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20208 
(202) 254-7920 

Milton Goldberg, Executive Director 

National Committee for Citizens in Education 
410 Wilde Lake Village Green 
Columbia, Maryland 21044 
(301) 997-9300 

William Rioux, Vice President 

National Community Education Association 

1201 - 16th Street, N.W., Suite 305 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

(202) 466-3530 

Paul Tremper, Executive Director 

National Council on Cooperate Volunteerism 
Joan Clark, Manager of Conmunity Affairs 
Avon Products, Inc. 
9 West 57th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
(212) 546-6728 

National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 822-7350 

Sharon P, Robinson, Director 
Instructional and Profe«;sional Development 

National Executive Service Corps. 
622 Third Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
(212) 867-5010 

Philip 0. Warner, Vice President, Marketing 
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National Institute for Work and Learning 
1302 - 18th Street, N.W., Suite 501 
WashingtOR, D.C. 20036 
(202) 887-6800 

Gerald 6. Gold, Senior Program Officer 

National Parent -Teacher Association 

700 North Rush Street 
Chicago, IL 60611 
(312) 787-0977 

Elaine Stienkemeyer, President 

National 'ichool Boards Association 
Suite 600 

1055 Thomas Jefferson Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
(202) 838-6703 

Thomas A. Shannon, Executive Director 

National School Public Relations Association 
1801 North Moore Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 
(703) 528-5840 

John H. Wherry, Executive Director 

National School Volunteer Program 
Suite 320 

701 N. Fairfax Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(703) 836-4880 

Daniel W. Merenda, Executive Director 

Northeast Regional Exchange 
34 Littleton Road 
Chelmsford, Massachusetts 01824 
(617) 256-3987 

J. Lynn Griesemer, Executive Director 

Private Sector Initiatives 
Partnerships in Education 
The White House 
Room 134 

Washington, DC 20500 
(202) 456-6676,. 

James K. Coyne, -Special Assistant to the President 

Public Education Fund 
One Oliver Plaza 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222 
(412) 281-1890 

David Bergholz, Executive Officer 
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Public/Private Ventures 
1701 Arch Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 
(215) 564-4815 

University Council for Educational Administration 
29 West Woodruff Avenue 
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American Council of Life Insurance. Company-School Collaboration: A 
Manual for Developing SucessfuT Projects . Washington, D.C.: 
55pp., 1983. Free. 

Written for "the company official responsible for planning, 
implementing, and coordinating company-school collaborative 
programs"; posits roles for company and school representatives. 

American Council of Life Insurance. The Stake of the Life and Health 
Insurance Business in Public SchooTsT Washington, D.C.: 30 pp., 
1983, Free. 

Reports on a conference on school -business partnerships, 
discusses relationale and benefits of collaboration and sketches 
some activities tha^ can be initiated by business; broader than 
insurance industry. 

Barton, Paul E. Partnerships Between Corporations and Schools . 
Washington, D.C.: National Commission for Employment Policy 
Research Report Series (Research Report 83-29). Washington, 
uTUTi YS'ST. 

Describes nine types of organizational relationships between 
schools and businesses and provides observations on leadership, 
motives, benefits, guidelines, and recommendations. 

Boyer, Ernest L. "Classrooms and Corporations.** (Chapter 16) High 
school ... . New York: Harper & Row, 1983. 

Describes five purposes of partnerships and gives exan^les; 
suggests roles for collaborators. 

Caradonio, James, and William Spring. "The Boston Compact." VocEd , 
Vol. 58, No. 3, pp. 30-43, April 1983. 

Examines an agreement by education leaders to improve student 
achievement and guarantee employment for graduates. 

Danzberger, Jacqueline P., and Michael D. Usdan. "Building 

Partnerships: Tne Atlanta Experience." Phi Delta Kappan , Vol, 
65, No. ^6, pp. 393-396, February 1984. 

Draws lessons from the slow and careful development of the 
Atlanta Partnership of Business and Education, Inc.; also points 
up weaknesses in Atlanta* s program. 
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Deaton, William L* "The Yazoo City Experience* Educational 
Leadership , Vol. 40, No* 2, pp* 12, November 1982. 



Portrays how a school district and chemical corporation overcame 
initial barriers and collaborate to benefit students, the 
corporation, schools, and community* 

Dierdorff, William H* "Business-Advisory Task Force Helps School 
Solve Problems.** School Business Affa irs, Vol. 50, No. 7, pp 
46-47, July 1984. 

Describes how the business community, community in general, and 
the school district can benefit mutually when a Business-Advisory 
Task Force is formed to help the schools run like a business. 

Erwin, Carol J. **Rexnord*s Teacher/Business Program Fosters Mutual 
Support and Understanding.** Phi Delta Kappan , Vol. 63, No. 8, 
April 1982. 

Describes a teachers* summer work program, sponsored by Rexnord 
Inc. and Milwaukee Public Schools, that provided a common ground 
upon which educators and business people built mutual trust and 
understanding. 

Gray, Sandra T. **How to Create a Successful School /Community 

Partnership. Phi Delta Kappan , Vol. 65, No. 6, February 1984. 

From experience in the National School Volunteer Program, 
suggests roles of key players and steps for developing effective 
partnerships. 

Lacey, Richard A. "Becoming Partners: How Scliools and Companies 
Meet Mutual Needs.** National Commission for Employment Policy 
Research Report Series (Research Report 83-33), Fall 1983. 

Points up the interrelationship of process and product; 
emphasizes need for mutual trust, personal involvement, 
networking, and systematic management of partnerships. 

Levine, Marsha. **Barriers to Private Sector/Public School 

Collaboration: A Conceptual Framework.** In ed. The Private 
Sector in the Public School; Can It Improve Education? 
Washington, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute for Publ i c 
Policy Rerearch, 1985. $4.95. 

Examines collaboration as one of several strategies by which 
business might become involved with schools; explores 
collaboration from three conceptual frameworks that help identify 
barriers to partnerships. 
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Mann, Dale. "It's Up to You to Steer Those School /Business 

Partnerships." The American School Board Journal . Vol. 120, No. 
10, pp. 20-24, October 19a4. 

Warns that unless boards and superintendents take appropriate 
action, schools stand to loose business as an ally; suggests 
actions. 

Marshall, Larry. "Tomorrow's School Today." Educational Horizons. 
Vol. 62, No. 1, pp. 19-21, Fall 1983. 

Reviews the development of Houston's collaborative magnet school 
or gifted students, the High School for Engineering Professions, 
with an emphasis on mathematics, science, and computers. 

New York Alliance for the Public Schools (The). Going Public; A 
Public Relations Guide for the Public Schools . New Vork; n7d., 
but 1985. Z4 pp., free. 

Offers practical advice on providing planned communication about 
schools through media to the public at large. 

O'Connell, Carol. How to Start a School /Business Partnership . 
Fastback 226. Bloomlngton, Ind.: Phi Delta Kappa Educational 
Foundation, 1985. 34 pp. 

Outlines steps to take in establishing and maintaining 
partnerships and provides examples of projects and activities; 
purpose is to increase awareness of the potential of 
partnerships. 

Ozmon, Howard. "Adopt-A-School : Definitely Not Business As Usual." 
Phi Delta Kappan . Vol. 63, No. 5, 350-351, January 1982. 

Points out potential ill effects of too much influence of 
business on school curriculum. 

Partnerships Data Net, Inc. Partnerships in Education Director./ , 
Washington, D.C.: by Author, 1985. 335 pp. 

Contains a very brief summary of thousands fjf partnerships across 
the country; includes contact person and phone number for more 
information. 

Phi Delta Kappa, Center on Evaluation and Research. School -Business 
Partnerships , No. 1, Exemplary Practices Series, 1985/86 . 
Bloomi ngton, Ind.: Phi Delta Kappa, n.d., but 1985. 

Provides excerpts, 2 to 28 pp. in length, of published 
Information about partnerships--an historical perspective, 
examples of projects and activities, and advice o»j implementing 
successful programs. 
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Pro-.Educat1on; The Magazine About Partne. :.h1ps with Education. 

Pro-Education Publications, 5000 Park St. North, St. Petersburg . 
Fla. 33709. Quarterly during the academic year. $12.00 

Jljesents^ information on school /business partnership programs and 

Timpane, Michael. "Business Has Rediscovered the Public Schools " 
Phi Delta Kappan . Vol. 65, No. 6, pp. 389-292, February 1984. 

Highlights some recent school and business partnership trends, 
types of partnerships, and potential benefits; suggests potential 
business influence on educational policy. 

United States Department of Education. Partnerships in Education- 
Exemplary Efforts Across the Nati on. Washington. fl.C; flff^r^ 
0^ Planning, Buaget, and Evaluation, U.S.D.E., n.d., but 1985. 
40 pp. 

Provides short descriptions of exemplary partnerships across the 
nation; includes name and phone number of contact person for 
each. 

United States Department of Education. Partnerships in Educati on- 
Education Trends of the Future . Washington, D.C.: Office of 
Planning, Budget, and Evaluation, U.S.D.E., n.d., but 1984. 30 
pp. 

Presents results of a survey of 9,369 school districts, of which 
2,058 were involved in one or more school and community 
collaborative efforts; includes information about trends over 
time. 

Ways to Improve Schools and Education. Models and Guidelines for 
Education and Community Partnerships"! Austin: Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory, December 1985. Approximately 
45 pp., $5.00. 

Based on information from six pilot sites and information from 
other projects across the United States, offers guidelines for 
implementing partnerships in various stages. 

Wingate, Ann. "Communicating with Business." Educational Horizons. 
Vol. 62, -Jo. 1, Fall 1983. 

Posits viewpoint of how business sees education; offers 
guic^lines on communicating with business. 



se, Robert !• "Schools, Businesses, and Educational Needs: From 
Cooperation to Collaboration," Education and Urban Society . 
Vol. 14, No, 1, pp. 67-82, November 1981. 

Briefly overviews the changing relationship of schools and 
business and sketches examples of how private sector can serve as 
a curriculum subject, a place to learn, ? id educational partner, 
as well as a place for youths to work. 
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